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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


TENSE Miss ADELINA HIBBARD, Miss ALICE GARRIGUE 
Miss HORTENSE HIBBARD Miss ALICE GAKK uy 
New York. aan VOCALIST axp TEACHER OF > age canna ey 


PIANIST AND TEACHER. SINGING, 3 East 41st Street, New York CH 


LAMPERTI. a sank Wiehe "altar arial Prenc H AND IrALiIAN METHODS ENRICO M. SCOGNAMILLO. j ' 
Studio: The Strathmore, 






























































































Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- Studi The Strat! - Violoncellist : 
treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. studio : le wtratimore, 1672 Broadway, New York. Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER Ss 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden 1672 Broadway, New York. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS — MA 
* - © ) O* — 
Mr -ATCLIFFE C -ERTON 3 a - », TIOvP > DPN 
Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, | wiss EMMA HOWSON, Oratorio and Concert Baritone. A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. Vonal Ghai Solo Baritone Grace e Episco al C ( church, New Yo York, Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c A 
’ arnegi all, Ne o . , 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Ph iladel »hia, 408 9 West 14th Street, New York 6 142 West 120th Street, New Yor W A 
South 18th Street. Summer Residence ; Deenden Tuesdays and Fridays. 4 


—— eee Mf eae . Dr. CARL MARTIN, RICHARD T. PERCY, ¢ 


“ p _— > ‘ : ; Ore 
l g Oo 4 a- 2 .S er ws é t J 
waa on oo apen Is és sirin yo ‘eas wt CARL Le VINSE N, BASSO. Concert Organist and Accompanist New 
1 ; % ‘ F aeyee +g . ‘oncer ‘ ) uctic Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor For 
me to be prepared by Aer Vocal Instruction. Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction ner 5th avenue and 29th Street. Chur« 





Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New Y« 


Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17 G. B. LAMPERTI Professional, Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades Studio: 1402 Broadway. New York 
RENCI 124 East 44th Street, New York \DELINA MURIO-CELLI Mrs 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, i - a sae é SLINA |] x —-CELLI, 7 > FROE : SCHOO FF e 
— ee G. WARING STEBBINS, too enapdcinteetess THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL O} LSPs 
155 East 18th Street New York VOCAL INSTRUCTION MUSIC, 


. er - ; Y . J Te or of >» Emine rti - IUCH and 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches Pupil of ALEXANDRE GUILMANT Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH po i cca, bad te 
éi Veetl mad Genmatic kat ; ‘ rganist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn. MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving Place, New York U Rah og ausp tet as r me Hae , 1} 
: st ates Address 19 Verona Place, Brooklyn a oe ma, gd of A IN SEIDL. All . 
branches of music taugl ent teachers h CAI 


r TIRARR - VICTOR d S < ORHLIC \oceal 
WM. H. RIEGER, Mae. OLIVE BARRY (Contralto), CTOR HARRIS, FROFHLICH, Direct 





‘ENOR h : Vocal Training and the Art of Singing . “ : > 
FEROS wea a egg = Sen k Vocal Instruction. GinAio wine Aloian ’ ”~ Mr. LEO. KOFLER, | 
cea Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of * BS West 33d Street. New York Voice ( 
he Paul's Chape AR’ 


-NRW T I,AMPER Keo gg 3 iets aes Ksccantee 
HENRY T. FLEC ae lhe Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New Y. Mure. MARGHERITA TEALDI, Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 


Te: 








Conductor Harlem Phil 1ic Society of the 4 ae cee ee ae : 2 of Breathing.” Address by mail 29 Vesey Street 
Cc ity of Ne w York is Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, Highest Voice Culture : 

Address : 100 West 125th Street, New York e . ‘ 200m 207 Abbe vilding .c NT rN’ . 7EN 

Ba Pianoforte Instruction. Roons 97 A B the same anit ith treet, New York MISS NORA MAYNARDGREEN, 


HERBERT WITHERSPO¢C N, Authorized teacher of the Lescl letizky method Vox al Teacher, LAI 
fth nue, New Yor) 


Basso, ates Hes, Seas ae Comes Set | FRANCIS FIGCHER POWERS, | cucu nut! @ 





Concerts and Musicales ) TL, ¥ JEN ( sées), Paris 
Solo Bass Brick Church, Fifth Ave. and 37th St PAUL TIDI EN, ries ideas = og ~ ad a y ‘ 
ssc orndincakeanestorvnbsciinacbateaston oe ee New York Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS HO} 
: fast 15th Street, New York, - ’ 
*R Je GEBELE . -ORT Will accept a limitec ber of pupils. : " Se Pianist 
FRIDA DeGEBELE ASHI RTH, accept a limited number I CONRAD BEHRENS. Puy TS A me Ee nie 
Vocal Instruction GUSTAV L. BECKER, Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Voca apeteny coe os Se. 





135 East 18th Street, New York CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of nonccmey 4 — I i i I $y \] I H E] I 
- seer "IANO AND COMPOSITION, <n atch cat se alate Mbachciainy ALBERT GERARD-THIERS 4LL 
4 =R ddress 7 St 05t t e ‘ . ’ 
Mot / EMMA R¢ eprint a Addr 70 West 9th Street, New Y« EDMUND J. MYER, aes 
Sag Eereipenet snk Compe Bement | te KATHARINE EVANS * ‘Vocal Instruction Oratorio and Concert Voice Product 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York N KLENNEI iis, “deus dae Mane ica <aud Gemeavtaiad Studio: 619 Lexingtor e, New York 
MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, aad | Send for Circular. city. | HENRY PRICE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
ene ieeey VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD HENRY SCHRADIECK’S iinet taal 
1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York le Authorized Representative in America Violin Sc hoo! Dine Miia Mae a 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, rivate Sn Gerect end Geesnd Avence, Wow York. | V't%, Piano, Theory and Bs ee |. ELDON HOLE, 
venue, Br n, N. ¥ : dias Mrs 


’ocal Teacher oo aa 535 Washington z 
Vocal Teacher, ==. Mrand Mar. TH. BJORKSTEN, cox gincnamanaren cam : LIRR”. mee 
Studio: 16 West ith Strest, New York a HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE dig se acnse fie wating coe 

















aypee — Instruction in Singing sis itd allt dikia eatatiunioball PA toss ot ee ! 
ADOLF GLOSE, 69 West Sth Street New York Maur. FLORENZA v'ARONA - = oe 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, SPREE : Oratorio and Con t Soprano Instructior Mt HULL Miss 
cerita dn Gries. ow vom, | MUMERT SRNOLD, ee ee ee be L, 
- . — Violin Virtuoso. . : Sere : eiepee , f MMI LRON 
MAX TREUMANN, for mbe HERBERT WILBER GREENE, Concert and Orat ll 
, 4  secstaat ei Vocal Instru Addre zs W 43d Str N York 
Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal | ot New York Studio: 19 E ‘ 4 reet, New | 
Culture 101 West 86th Street, New York a = FTE REY a ee | ROMUALDO SAPIO 138 E; 
- Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, eats a ate itn ot Wi poor tae: aceite alge SRO 


EMILIO BELARI, i a —— 5 Gene Gpernt 
enigma Miss GRACE GREGORY, Vocal Instruction EUG 





Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice, Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York : 
118 West 44th Street, New York SALON SINGER re Oso ; ee e V 
a a GERRIT SMITH, Sy Monsicur 3B y till 1. Recommend vort 
GEORGE M. GREENE, | S Organist and Conductor. | years puj Address: 421 West F, W. RIE SBE RG, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, Studio: 573 Mac d ie, cor. 56th Street myth S Solo Pi: : A ccompan Met 





South Chur h, } adiso 


rio Church, ncert, ‘ : 4 , ect mabe oO 
Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. | New York J. PIZZARELLO Studio : 212 We n— Pian : 





Orat rch, Concert, Opera I 
Studio: 136 I ’ 
Residence and address 9 rTTE 7. LU ot rt Pianist 2 rand 
7 West 28d Street, New York. | EMANUEL SCHMAUK, erate eat Pian : aac val Af hal 
roped talons “ga pete ied os , With the National Conservator Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS ; 
- a AOE ETE OSD Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at For particulars ess ‘ a ti # FI 
ROSS Jt NGNICKEL, the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St ; West 36th Street, New ¥ Pus - Mez “9 ss part ? 
Orchestral erage Residence: 1 West Sith Street, New York — a — " "" Met ’ 
Singers prepared for Or rio, Opera and Con- GEORGE FLEMING, 123 West 39th Street New ¥ 


cert. Address #®@ West sith Street, New York Mx. HARRY PEPPER, TUSE ‘ENTE SE 
Mx. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, Tenor. = Concertand Oratorio, | StGNor GI ae PE DEL PUENTE, GEO 


, 
of the Holy Comm 





. Concert, Oratorio and Vocal! Instr 





1147 Broadway, between 2th and 27th Streets Prt A see , 





nts. " Bpecial on a eee New York FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, Vocal S tenia, Chile. 
urch music and the ys alia ay vende ae Voice Cultt and Singing - art or ; : aici ANG 
Address: 44 West oth Street. New York. | PERRY AVERILL—Bariton: 121 West 42d Street, New York. | FANNIE A. RICHTER > 
Opera—Orat rio —Concert Concert Piat 7 Coachir 


Mr. TOM KARL, and West Sh Street, New York. | SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, prado TS Work 
Prepares professional violin ording t GWI 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 















Residence Studio : 18 West 73th Street,New York. OSCAR SAENGER, Jace Forme Miss HELEN LATHROP, Soprano 
aritone phony, 3 Kast Soth Street Miss ELISE LATHROP, Pianist 

CHAS. HERBERT ( -LARKE, Vocal Instruction, Co ), Opera sae : Concerts—Mus Limited 1 pupils 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terr and Direc- Studios | 90 West ne visy , ENRICO DU ZENSI, accepted 43 | t Séth Street, New York M 

tor of Music at Madison A\ »M.E. Church 168 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 1 Opera Tenor - . LISS 
ratorio, Concert and | Instruction . “oO Dp eyid daceek ena Ge Gates caltuns, Geet | MEE. LUISA CAPFIARI, “ 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York.| CHARLES PALM, voices cultivated per contract parecer Vo 

Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 126 E ast 83d Street, near Lexington Aver pty ; . . Be 


M. t. SCHERS EY haar Gans tain Aes ene len PAOLO GALLICO, 


Vocal Instruction. Address: 2871 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York 


CAROLINE MAB - WM. 


Pianist, 





Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera 1 1 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- | ORTON BRADLEY, leacher of 1al n Hi armon 
servatory in Berlin, 67 Irving Place, New York CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANis3 Studio: Mons +4 w York Cit : te acreage ee % r rorth ao 
Pupils received for Piano or Oré ate o and Oper- sits ‘ _ lait = oO: 3 Wes Sit rat ot. Mew York ——— 





Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, _| atictépertoire. “For terms, &c., address -EORGE SWEET 
2) West ath Street, New Vor, | GEORGE SWEET, LENA DORIA DEVINE 


Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. : 368 a ee 
Address : 324 West 57th Street, New York isla aia aa OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. Soprano 
“It gives me pleasure to express the I gh esteem AD. NEUENDORFF, 187 Bth Avenue. New York Vocal ai cebae a 


n which I hold the pit ano playing of Miss Todd 


and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of Musical Director. Hardman Apar nts CLAI 
the instrument.” w M. MASON Permanent address {memational _ p Of Music. 138 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., New York City ‘Miss Lena Devine is capable of te ng the 
art of singi ng, | ng ractically g ‘ ‘ lence 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, " siaraeaettine The eminent violinist Ep MOLLENHAUER, Direct of bar ahilite to Geen ia tale 
Geers Conzunn. E. A. PARSONS, ~Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Pian: ‘i FRANCESCO LAMPERTI \NN 









tlie « a Dr. Cortesi, Singin 77 ch 2h. 1888 
ITALIAN METHOD vs and ( congener, WP 1 Mo <n NICE, March 25, 1889 

Studio 4, 3 East 1th Street New York nickerbocker Sullding, oe Hans Dreher, Painti LACHMUND CONSERVATORY O} 
roadway and 3&th Street, New York. | papip PROGRESS GUARANTEED. : ; , MUSIC. ( 

WILLIAM J. SHEEHAN FELIX JAEGER 6 East 42d Street, NEW YORK. ealABE V: LACHMUND, Director. 

, ‘Ebb. ABGE — hai “imal PESOINTOS THREES c SOF INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION 
Basso. ; eee a SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, E. ELSMANN, Secretary, 
. - dice ii oanesll , ~ Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 132 West S5th Street. Ne York Cit THE ¢ 
Concerts, Musicales, Church, Vocal Instruction. seth ans ty Ss 323 East 14th Street, New York 132 ) Ww k v 
403 West 22d Street, New York VOCAL INSTRUCTION. — ‘ ni we YOU ” 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street. New York. at M ISS LAL R A W E BST E R, 






Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 


LILLIE DPANGELO BERG, PEE aE Hr OE and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO a, violoncellist. 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING edema ye 








(LILLIE BERG) AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE g2 Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. = ; cia ‘ieee ‘i eres ABBIE CLARKSON TOTTEN, 
Saiatceamediialdinda ehaie: Sinkctbeaniain 230 East 62d Street. FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM Sopenne Goleist. to g4 
Pupils promine nt every where Interpretation Complete musical education given to students, TOU : . “ht } . > dav } 
. — ; : ( 7 Concerts, Church, Musicales—Piano and Vocal 
lessons Mor idays, 2 Ang 4, visitors adm rted from the beginning to the highest perfection. Accompanist. J YCE, Instruction 147 East 15th Street, New York Book IJ 





Send = prospec 
HE VIR. A, “ti West 39th St., New York F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 42 West 17th Street, New York. MONDAYS AT STATEN ISLAND 














New York. 


HAWLEY, 


CONCERT AND CBA FORI. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTIO 


CHAS. B. 
BASSO. 


Studio: 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals 
Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York City. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ 
New York; St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn Heights. 
For terms for Conducting address St. James’ | 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York 


Mrs. EvLizapeTH CHURCHILL MAYER, 
Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 
London 


ow Y 


ork 


nist 
iurch, cor 
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ork 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
3 East 4ist Street, 
FIQUE, 
Teacher of 


Pianoforte, Harmony and C 
afayette Avenue, 


I New York 
IDL. A 
achers q 
director 


CARL 


omposition 
Brooklyn 


72 


ARTHUR WHITING, 

Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist 

Steinway Hall, 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 


New York 











136 Fifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bidg.). 


Church, 


Boston. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERES SFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio 
21 Music Hall, Boston 
| Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
| 162 Boylston Street, Boston 


F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio, and Concert. 

| Vocal Instruction 

| Pierce Building, Copley Square, 


Boston 
Mme. De ANGELIS, 
| Vocal Culture. 
| The Copley, Boston 


| \ Irs. ETTA 
| Delle Sedie } 
Vocal Art j 


EDWARDS, 


Yersin Sound System, 
French Language 


409 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
CARL SOBESKI, 
Tenor. 
Song Recitals—Voice Culture 
320 Boylston Street, Boston 
CLARENCE E. HAY, 
Teacher of Singing. 
154 Tremont Street, Room 1, Bostor 




















bem Accompanist—Piano Instruction. THe DaupeLin ScHOOL oF Music, 
es), Paris 40 West 93d Street, New York 7 Park Square, Boston 
4h ’ ‘Vw r JOSEPH EMILE DAUDELIN, Director 
RTS, HOWARD BROCKWAY, : _ioeers_ Bens 
Composer-Pianist COPLEY SOL ARE 
erlin, and Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
2, N. ¥ conte Gee New Yorl Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
—— - —— maen Ke = Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 
RS ELLA A W HEELER, VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 
ee Harpist. 
Concert, Oratorio, Church—Vocal Instruction > Par k Sh oa 
Studio-Residence : 133 West Sth Street, New Yor} qu 
v York adte-Resiten p West Gith Strest, How Tork Daudelin School of Music 
aa r , "rr Boston 
ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, acerca ens 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing. Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
STUDIOS Contralto. 
ew York 136 Fifth Avenue . > 1e C ommon wealth Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
New York meotapeand Teanclare eye Se, Set 
watt An , CHARLES L. CAPEN 
Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, nage Moor , . 
P ianist. Tea or or Sa re, Orgam Harmony 
ae ianoforte In 1494 Tremont Street, Boston 
York 113 West sath Str 
on an *RANCIS E. WOODWARD 
Miss BIRDICE BLYE, FRANCIS E. ahaha? tb 
. a Baritone Soloist and Vocal Teacher. 
Concert Pianist Sbriglia Method 
PupiL oF RUBINSTEIN The Glendon, %2 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
Sore Concerts and Musicales, ELIOT HUBBARD, 
38 East 16th Street Tenor. 
ls os 7 " , Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals 
Abbey New York Ciry Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 
EUGENE CLARKE, CARRIE KING HUNT. 
» York e Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, Accompanist—-Pianist. 
234 West 42d Street, New York Care MacCoy Music Co., 
165 Tremont St., Boston 
MME. VON Vota Inet H, |H. G. TUCKER, 
Vocal Instruction, Pianis 
and Hotel, Broadway and 3ist St., New York Chickering Building, 154 Tremont St., Boston 
ILS . — <> 
I. FRANK LEVE, MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Piano Instruction. Bass—Concert and Oratorio 
4 ' . Vocal Instruction 
( 54 East 89th Street, New York 162 Boylston Street, Boston 
NTE GEORGE LEON MOORE, MISS WYATT, 
Pe. mr on Teacher of Singing-—Italian Method 
p 139 West 4Ist Street, New York Purity of tone—distinct enunciation—expression 
, \NGELO I PROSSE Studio % 162 Boylston Strest., Boston 
ANGELO DE ISS 
Es, >IET . xy 
Piano—Harmony—Sight Reading Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Coaching Singers : or Oratorio, Opera and@ oncert arm 
: Work 3 West 22d Street, New York Harpist. 
ork 1s Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
GWILYM M I LES 
ne ; LILLIAN SHATTUCK, 
ino Baritone octane of Wiolis 
liste Concert and Oratorio ; iol 
, ite 259 West 122 Street, New York ANNE GILBRET ii CROSS. 
uF ; —_ Fae a of P camo, oe 
7 - . 4 be ’ . r *ierce Building, Copley Square, Bost« 
Miss EMMA THURSBY Ome. —Opey Sauer 
will rece ve a limited numberof pupils EM MA S. HOSFORD, 
Vocal Studio: 06 ( e Hall, New York ws 
Receiving days at studi iday and Wednesday, , _ yo arewrns , ee 
York 10 to 12 Residence : 344 Gramercy Park Concerts — Recitals beaks mnt? vers’ bang we oes 
»rce lding oston 
WM. OTIS BREWSTER, Mure. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
Instruction Vocal Instruct 
. Cae Piano, Organ, Composition CCR? SEE UCUON 
, 28 East 23d Street, New York 149A Tremont Street, Bostor 
v York HOMER A. NORRIS, 
B t Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition 
os on. *rench School 
Pierce Building, Boston 
. . —_T wh -NY TP IRICEN 
ee CLARA E. MUNGER, STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
ng the Teacher of Singing Baritone. 
lence eo. D 7 Concert and Oratorio-—-Teacher of Singing 
2A Park Street, Boston 162 Boylston Street, Boston 
RTI ANNA DICKERMAN JAVIS 
ANNA I ICKERMAN DAVIS, Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
— Vocal Instruction. S ' , 
Certificated Pupil * pime. Cappiani. Vocal School of Music 
, 8 Park Square, Boston The Oxford, Boston 
r1ON 
ee THE QUESTION FOR THF 
vou ro pace: —~ VIRGIL METHOD 
“Shall I Study ZZ 
ONE or , 
wtty — Will assure you of MORE than 
N. THREE years Satisfactory Results. vt vt vt ut 
‘ >” 
. to gain the same result ? Send for Catalogue toZ” 
1 "ocal 
, . Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, Director of the 
York Book IL. of Foundation , 


Exercises now ready for sale. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOO 


26 & 29 W. (Sth St., 
New York. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Boston. 
CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony 


149A Tremont Street, Boston 

Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 

Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales 


Stu 131 Tremont Street, Bostor 


ANNA MILLER WOOD, 
Contralto First Church 


| Teacher of Singing—Concerts, Recitals. 
165 Huntington Avenue, Boston 


Mrs. RICHARD, 
BLACKMORE, Jr., 


Tenor Robusto. ~ 


dio 


Mr. AND 


Dramatic Soprano 





Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. Teachers of Sing 
200 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
SUZA DOANE, 


Concert Pianist, 
Pupil Leipsic Conservatory, 
Pierce Building, Boston 


London, England. 
THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 


Prize 





Principal—SiR ane PH BARNBY 

All branches of Mu , Elocution and Languages 
taught 

Improvisation Acc an ying Sight Singing 
Sight Reading (Instrume enta ), Choral, Orchestra! 
Operatic anc Chan ber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates Scl arships 
prizes, &c., given 

ees from £1 115. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 


of twelve weeks. 
Oy 


Staff of er 3,500 

Resid 
full 
By order of the Committee 
HILTON CA 


bankment, Lond 


VISETTI, 


130 Professors 
Lady Superin 





ent 





bw Secretary. 
Victorié m, 


Mr 


a Em 


ALBERT 





Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aésthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, | 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., London 
Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE 
Scientific Voice Train ing for Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers 
8 EARL’S COURT Sot "ARE LONDON, S. W 






Paris. 










































COMPRENEZ BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L’'ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPELEE “ R as Gesit AU _MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE- 
SERVE D'E L EVE ‘S POUR L’AVENIR 

EUGENE GIGOUT, 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris. 
ORGAN SCHOOI 

I NDED IN 1885. 68bis rue Jouffr 
Study of the Masters—ancient and modern 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in class or separately.Oct. 1 to Aug. ! 


EMELIE HAMMER, 
Conversation | 
French Elocution 


MME 


> lar 
ariors 


Lecturer 
Paris 


Preparation for s 


coached 77 rue 


MONSIEUR HENRI F 


age and Platform 


Blanche 
ALCKE, 


M. Fak 
Addre 


Lessons in Piano -_ 
speaks English 


165 avenue Vict 
MESDEMOISELLES YERSIN, 
Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique 

for French Pronunc 

14 rue de Ville 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Method 


ation 
PARIS, FRANCE. 


just 


jlete course St 





Pure Italian method. Com} age 
practice oice, lyric declamation, languages 
fége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéene 


Class and single lessons 


Regular course, three years Terms moderaté 
80 rue St. Petersboure. 
CLARICE ZISKA, 


as 


. Mercad lante, Thalberg 
talian Opera, 


Frezzolit 





Preps or Oratorio, Oper a, Concert, in Italiar 

English, French, Spanish 
3% place St. Georges, Pari 
Mme. EM. AMBRE-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing 

Voice Placing, Declamation, Mise-en 

scene Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Monin. 


74 rue Blanche, Paris 


RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opera, Paris 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts. 
Monceau. ) Prony, 


MADAME 


(Parc de Paris 


63 rue 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


by the organism the emanations of life, of spirit, of soul 
Life is the action of the sensitive forces of the being 
Spirit is the action of the reflective forces of the being. 
soul is the action of the true attributes of the being. These 
are a few definitions which indicate the pose of this section 
of Delsarte’s meaning, as found in this work 

The first portion of the volume is devoted to a technical 
arrangement of terms representtng the theory of relation 
between body and soul. It is little short of a system of 
geometric shorthand leading to a comprehension of thought 
by terms 

Arriving at details it is to be remarked that not three 
steps are taken before use is made of the word rhythm, the 


precious rhythm which is the pulsation of motion, the frame 


of action, the symmetry of variety—the grand Eurythmie of 
life. 
+ Gesture, says Delsarte, is the direct agent of the heart, 





it is the manifestation of the sentiment, it isthe revelator of 


thought 


ight, the commentary of word. It is the elliptic expres- 


sion of language. In a word, it is the spirit of which the 


word is only the letter 


Gesture is always parallel to the impression received 
therefore it must precede word, which is but a result or de- 
termined expression. The study of gesture is divided into 


three parts of agents be 


that based upon the equilibrium 
the examination of the th: 






























tween themselves e types, con- 
stitutional, accidental and habitual; and the multiple 
| action of the agents of expression 
ay eee ey The one of these which is chosen for dilation upon, as 
.. SCHAR- being most practically beneficial to students is the second, 
A. Heintz THE MUSICAL COURIER, 8 RUE CLEMENT-MAROT, | the study of types constitutional, accidental and habitual 
CHAMPS-ELYSEES, PARIS, January 19, 1807 ; ca . . . . » . . 
' o The treatment of this division is so highly ingenious and 
a — — _ interesting that the perusal of the book is absolutely neces- 
one aan ‘ - ™ ‘ P i aia Sary T oone who has comprehended gesture as a species 
nposing t HERDES 7 t 5 I 
of decoration, and learned it by imitation, the pages are an 
° What w S pa ur ent ge revard absolute revelation. Gesture becomes vitalized, possible, 
ISIC, be - gmt — an - . flex penspiipeenvin press {| sentient, the thing signified comes forward and the sign 
mahal vetichoniiggeagesang a ee es an | recedes. Acting becomes possible. The common accepta- 
alcatel atiee tion of cause is made effect, and effect cause. The invisible 
I God's sak I ’ well this at part of | becomes visible subject is « xpresse¢ d by matter, the soul 
tories, play, that I ha well such and s nes! It ecile ! | permeates the body, an actoris born 
Have I played fhe + I ask? Have I made a personag Have 1} So spiritual and pervasive is the subject that 
o awa wit ff fr “ “ l | ‘ x . . 
is well as ame ?—SCHROEDE! | childish to follow here with a few of the signs « 
oe signified, which is just what is always being done a 
How ar ent nature! How time, | has worked so much disaster dy being misplaced and mad. 
acter ss : aS Et red t 1s © | prominent instead of subject and secondar A study of 
with t ar a ‘ i s ilk, to sing as we speak, t y a? . ; 
ex} as La BRUYES | the work in its entirety is the only way to approach it 
eets. wa 7 : There the balance is pre served while making a detailed an 
uti, Ohio. HAT a pity it is that genius is so compre- | analytical treatise of the usage of the di of 
oa hensive, that common attention must pick here a bit | the body as mediums of « xpression. For i 
School ), and there a bit, as it happens to appear, and in so doing | cussed the eye, the lower lid, the eyebrow 
° lose the contour of the great horizon traced. The name | of the eve. the mouth, the lips and corners 
Delsarte conveys to the ordinary ear no faintest idea of the | nose, head, neck, shoulders, trunk, arms i 
ag whom breadth and profundity of the lines traced by this compara- | with an analvtic resumé, hands. f ngers, limbs, sitt 
a My won, tively unknown and sadly misunderstood genius. Were ing, kneeling; feet, crossed a oined i 
r Hopner, his suggestions appreciated at their true worth there is not hands. &« 
tg a studio in the two continents that would be without them. | After which comes a treatment of opposi 
. ; Painter, pianist, sculptor and vocalist, one just as much as | jn movement, exercises for the different types ot opposition 
on times, another, would be profiting by and working after then relation of movements between arms and limbs, examples 
ve anead For he taught the essence of all arts and their application | of good and bad movements ; then rhythm, inflexion, con 
irector. to nature mencement and end of gesture, priority or anteriority of 
He had many pupils—disciples rather—being more an | certain movements, uniting of attitudes, & treatise 
1850. apostle than a professor preaching the art of art for | jis followed by some telling words of wisdom by the author 
- over for forty years in Paris yet little of this has been on the application of these theories to daily 
i, S. WwW. given to the world, partly because those who understood dangers and advantages From his positi as 
fs were unable to express, those who could express were un- professor of operatic action at the conservatory, whence the 
\NO and able to understand, and he himself, overcome by creation pupils pass to the Paris Grand (¢ )péra, his field of observa- 
eens thought nothing about reproduction. Unfortunately no | tion is large; his knowledge practical. Added to that the 
ron “4 written work direct from s hands has been left by the experience of classes in his own studios, the method of the | 
POENITZ master master could not be in better hands. It is sincerely to be 
—— M. Giroudet, for five years his pupil, was one of his most hoped that progressive American teachers will utilize this 
devout and ardent followers. No note, no chart, no de-| mine of art principle, so generously and so practically of- 
tol P.M sign, no doctrine fell to him from lips of the teacher | fered for their guidance. 
s of the that was not treasured, laid away and kept, simply for love Delsarte, among other studies of this nature, made origi 
of it, and for gratitude for what he himself had received | na) and profound analyzes of the theories and practice of 
from it. Of the copious ma ‘ripts on singing and the | singing. He was the first to make special studies, in rela | 





art of expressing, on the relations of this expression to the 
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thinking even the licl Giraudet seemed at the 


same time the most comprehensive of his intention, the 
most original, practical and at the same time beneficial to 
artist musicians, was that which related to the beaux art 
Taught. ~ ; 7 sities 
in general, and the definitions, rules and laws directly 
fodern. applicable to them These with religious care, and the 


_ same zeal and enthusiasm with which he received them, he 
BELGIUM has united in a superb volume, entitled Mimique Physiono- 
. mie et Gestes. 
+ +} 


It is an exceedingly difficul ling to represent in a letter 


the faintest idea of this work of 


¢ 
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M. Giraudet; yet so much 


YER 


Y, 
\rtists, 


+ 
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of a bible to art is Delsarte thought, and so badly in need 
of a bible do the vocal students of the day stand, that even 
that faint effort may cause some thoughtful ones to at least 
inquire of the religion itself 

Art is the materialization of the ideal and the idealization 
of the The of 


stance by attributes. It is the manifestation of the idea by 


material esthetic is the expression sub- 


, W. 
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the form, the invisible by the visible. The body is the in- 


strument, the being the instrumentalist. 






Art consists in the choice of means to manifest correctly | cavalier.) 





tion to art, of the action of the larynx and mou 


physiology of respiration. The idea of three parts in 
breathing, or inhalation, holding and exhalation, was first 
promulgated by him. It will never be known how much his 


ly 
then strange theories have since been verified by established 


1 fl 
+} f in it 
i ai t 


art 


| authority, and have passed into the science of i l its 
departments 
A detailed sketch of the life and work of Delsarte ap- 
peared in THe Musica Courter of August 7, 1895 
| * 2 * 
FROM YOUNG FRENCH MUSICIANS NOT OLD CRITICS 


‘Yes, I heard Don Juan both at the Opéra and Opéra | 


Comfque. The orchestra at the Opéra stood out well in 
consequence of a general doubling of the quartet. At the 
Opéra Comique it is flatand tame. Asa dramatic artist at 
the Opéra, Caron is superior and her Donna Anna is suffi 


cient of itself to give a cachet to the interpretation, but, alas 
the tremolo on her voice spoils the conception. Renaud 
plays Don Juan at the Opéra like a peasant; Maurel plays 
his like a Mephistopholes at the Opéra Comique. (Don 
| Juan was neither one nor the other, he was a Spanish 
Renaud sings delightfully and plays heavily. 
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are at variance to one reading the score. The greatest fault 
of Delmas at the Opéra as Lefor s that he is too heavy 
He plays and sings well. Tugére, at the Opéra Comique 
grotesque. He plays the part as if he were the squire ot 
Don Quixote 
ie 
“At the Opéra Comique the statue of the Commandeut 
on a horse; at the Opéra on a pedestal Here the orchestra 
gives the impression of being asleep on the chait It i 
not worth while even to mention the Donna Anna at the 
Opéra Comique 
‘Well, I went on to the Opéra Com e. and I wish I 
had not done that. To begin with, the Durdilly translatior 
is horrible, changing situations, dislocating phrases and 
many cases making nonsens¢ The orchestr although 
composed of superb artists, seemed dying of fatigue. No 
doubt they were poor fe lows, with the lessons, the re 
hearsals and their dreadful omnibus le to and o They 
could not even exert themselves iffici y to er the 
tinpan tin ng of aclavecin, which sounded like a 100 franc 
piano that had not been ne nee the Re iution The 
instruments of the orchestra, being of erior quality, made 
this pec ish jar all the worse 
In general all the singers made themselves too ‘conspi 
ous In play ng Mozartan actor should efface himself that the 
master be heard There was too mucl pers iality in it all 
Even Maurel, who is not on an artist but a great artist 
aid too much stress on effects ade pec ally for the audi 
ence, and did not car off the elegant independence that 
befits Don Juan. Fugére is a good comedian—droll, too 
droll in fact, as Lepr , \“ a poitror nd acoward 
Ottavio (Clément) sang ve ve I mean with beautif 
voice, but always the same type of voice; whether to ex 
press charm, contempt, ang ate, horror or love, it 1 
always the same character o nc Priése cher tenor 
quel *s changements de Cl ment 
» réle of Commandeur was plays by yo g gradu 
ate of the Conservatoire, M. Gresse f Lx a as the peas 
ant ought to learn how to be le de te nd coquette 
is one; not heavy and commot lhe other feminine parts 
were sung as many people sing nowaday not what I cal 
singing at a They did not seem to ve any well defines 
conception of the roles I could not help being disturbed 
by the fact that the horse of the Commandeur tatue was 
la donkey with horse's ears; also, in one act e Comman 
deur passed out t ol the office tl ugh which domestics 
were ente ng, and t e were nany other <¢ woke 
to keep n on of the play ac 
d never have gone to the Opéra Comique to 
M cal t to me t re ot 
** * 
ants most € iT } ave a 


























Guilmant played four of his compositions: Symphony 
Adagio, Dance des Songes, a march and tions fo 
from Ariane ny can 
same concert So 
si j'etais Roi iberg 
c interesting and merits 
mbe were very well giver 
a th s week takes posse ssion of t new decors 
quarters near the fortifications. It is said that the decors 
of twenty-seven acts, remade ice the fire, in Romec 
Favorite, Hamlet, Coppelia, Aida, Ko e and Dot 
Juan, cost the directors some one and half million franc 
and these, by an “ment made with the state at the 
tl that fire, revert to the state 
> second ( )pera concert, Sélam, an early poeme syn 
p by Reyer, will be given. It was last heard forty 
years ago. The words are by Théophile Gautier. The 
composer has left Paris for a visit to a fishing village 
Saéns is lly gay this year Wherever he goes 
rh the cot finds his works being put on, re 
played or sung, and he enters into the fun in real 
earnest, directing here, instri there, playing, telling 
stories. He has even been known to sing a part through 
at rehearsal. He is on his way to the Canaries 
The first concert of the Mozart-Gluck Society will give 


»s and chorus 
Mile. 


minor 


1ext Sunday the third act of Armide, with sol 


Another 
Alexandre de Markoff, wi 


Rubinstein, 


( 


Sunday concert! 


A pupil of 
I 


ll play the Beethoven 





6 


concerto at the Lamoureux concert, Sunday. 
voted to the works of Rameau, directed by a 
daughter of the composer, will take place to-morrow even- 
ing at the Institute Rudy, 4 rue Caumartin. Next day the 
works of Weckerlin will be given at the ThéAtre Mondaine. 
An opéra comique, in one act, will be among the numbers. 
M. Weckerlin is the honored librarian of the Conservatoire 
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‘* The pedal was never known to sing. Dust out the cor- 


ners of your musical work. Study as long as your spirit 
works. The instant your spirit ceases to move, stop. Avoid 
elegance in playing Bach. You are too elegant for Bach.” 
Remarks made to his piano class by M. Delaborde at the 
last lesson. Sight reading of manuscript is a feature of 
the advanced piano class work in the Conservatoire, in view 
of the terrible ‘‘déchiffrage” test on competition day. In 
M. Delaborde’s class a manuscript piece is read once in two 
weeks, and a bouquet of violets is given to the successful 
pupil. 

Out of a given 200 frs. a month paid to an artist in the 
provinces, this year she paid for board, 90 frs.; room, 30 
stage cosmetics, 5 frs.; commission 
for care of her 


frs.; washing, 10 frs. ; 
to her agent, 10 frs.; to her claque, 10 frs. ; 
to her dresser, 10 frs.; prompter, 5 trs. ; 
theatre boy, 5 frs., and theatre concierge, 3 frs. With what 
was left (?) she had to pay return home fare, clothes for 


music, 5 frs 


every day, shoes for street and theatre, scores, underclothes, 
unexpected expenses, and with that she must never get sick 
or be out of an engagement. Voila! A thoughtless hus- 
band is bad, a manager is worse. 

The new envoi de Rome, M. Bachelet, is buoyant. His 
composition, built on Irish ground, has been found of more 
than usual merit, or rather interest, which is much more 
rare. Once a young man is locked up with his composition 
studies, nothing is of interest to him but difficulty and in- 
genuity in devising new schemes of chords. It never oc- 
curs to him that we poor mortals of hearers don’t care a 
cent for his difficulties and his schemes, but are hungering, 
thirsting, famished for a reflection of our poor human 
thoughts in melody. The word Ireland spells melody, how- 
ever, and something else too, faith, so that nobody can look 
at it even without a bit uv a twinge in the tail uv his 
hear-r-t. Maybe that is why /7zova has something a little bit 
different from the ordinary in her strophes and phrases— 
a something that stirs even the bottom of biilious old ink- 
wells and lays the spleen even in the bodies of carping old 


who taught that 
Astronomy finds in your eye 
setter light than she studies above, 
And music must borrow your sigh, 
As the melody dearest to love 
And oh! if a fellow like me 
May confer a diploma of hearts, 
With my lips thus I seal your degree 
My divine little mistress of arts. 
FaNNig EpGar THOMAs. 


Honor for Bloomfield Zeisler.—The following letter 
was addressed to Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler after her 


brilliant season in San Francisco 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., December 5, 1896 
Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler : 
DEAR MADAM—Upon the eve of your departure from San Fran- 
cisco, we cannot refrain from expressing our high appreciation of the 
marvelous performances you have given in this city and other places 


upon the Pacific Coast. Not only have you greatly surprised and 


delighted your fortunate audiences, but you havc drawn from the 
exacting critics of our leading dailies such spontaneous and highly 
favorable critism as are seldom bestowed upon artists visiting our 
city. 

Your great work has been an education, and inspired with renewed 


A concert de- 


critics, who have never studied wisdom from the master | 





ambition our little army of piano students. The piano trade in gen 
eral have special cause to feel grateful to you, and the Steinway 














piano in particular must receive a lasting benefit through the dignity 
you bestow upon the instrument, and the superb rendering of its 
possibilities. That you may again visit the Pacific Coast and renew 
the triumphs of your present advent is the hearty wish of your 
SHERMAN, CLay & Co. 
New Muller Sonata.—A new sonata for violin and pi- 
ano, by C. C. Miiller, will shortly be published by Breit- 
kopf & Hartel. The sonata is in A major and consists of 
the usual four movements. It is said to be built on strong, 
concise themes, and to be sure to afford interest and pleas- | 
ure both to the hearer and the performer 


sincere and ever faithful friends, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Music in Florence. 
FLORENCE, January 4, 1897. 
HERE is a certain sensitive power of attraction 
in the quality of some voices, which if the singer has 
a moderate power of expressing the intention of the music 
and has some musical intelligence, may carry the audience 
with him so far as to cover up nearly completely the evi- 


dences of bad placement and the lack of the general rudi- | 


mentary vocal studies. 
here in sunny, musical Italy. 
that a singer has either a very good voice and a very poor 
technic, or a mediocre voice and a very good method. To 
me there is a very great degree of distinction in favor of the 


Here it is the general rule 


good student. 

I remember hearing a young tenor last season—he was 
singing in Aida at the Pagliano—who had really an excep- 
tionally beautiful voice of a full, rich, singing quality, and 
had he received a moderate amount of good instruction 
would have had something good before him in the future; 
but, on the contrary, instead of the voice improving with its 
exercise, each performance but proved his ignorance of the 
art of using the organ, it becoming strident, hoarse and 
wavering. This may have been and probably was the com- 
pellingly satisfying excuse of poverty, and I cannot blame 
him for utilizing to his best advantage the gifts with which 
nature had dowered him. I do blame, however, and most 
seriously, a master who will knowingly allow a pupil so 
gifted to go and risk all his hopes before an undiscriminat- 
ing public when he is not at all prepared by study to cope 
with the many perils to be encountered. 

Would that some measures might be taken to counteract 
this evil—a very difficult one to encounter, however, as 
necessity is in most cases the prime factor at work. 


+ # € 


I told you in my last letter that the Pergola, the court 
theatre, promised to present a repertory of events of the 
most interesting description this season, and I can most 
emphatically assure you that the promise is being realized 
most satisfactorily 

Thursday evening last I attended the opening perform- 
ance of Massenet’s Werther, given for the first time in 
Florence, and I experienced a most profound sensation of 
enjoyment in so doing. Goethe’s handiwork, cleverly 
adapted by Messrs. Blau, Milliet and Hartmann, is treated 


by Massenet with a masterly delicacy, which is well calcu- | 


lated to produce an effect of extreme delight in the har- 


monic bump of the musician. The book itself, to be sure, 


is a trifle sombre in its character, but Massenet has adeptly } 


relieved this by the soft chastity of his motives, and there is 
nothing distressingly melancholy in the music, although 
permeated with a touching sadness, in which, however, to 
me there is neither sentimental gush nor vulgar common- 
place. 

The title réle was interpreted by an artist to whom a very 
high meed of praise should be given, his work being artistic 
Umberto Beduschi is his name, and al- 





in the extreme. 
though he and the sharer of his laurels, the Car/ofta, An- 

gelica Pandolfine, have been heard in this city but little (they 

sang here last winter in La Béhéme), yet they received 

no end of applause when they appeared in their new rdéles 

last Thursday, and when the curtain rolled down the ova- 

tion they received must have recompensed them. 

The present impresario of the Pergola, Signor Galletti, 
is a man eminently adapted for the work he has outlined for 
himself, that of reviving the former prestige of the Pergola, 
being a man of much enterprise and business capacity. | 

Thursday coming we will have a revival of Semiramide, 
after which comes the Manon of Massenet, with Garbin 
and Bellincioni, two artists in the true sense of the word, 
and afterward we are promised Verdi’s Luisa Miller 

* *# * 

The general concert season may be said to open here this 
week, and I have before me the notices of many interesting 
events of the near future (and also the notices of some un- 
interesting things which are to happen, but, as far as I am 
concerned, unnoticed). 

The aspect of the concert season in Florence is a humor- 
ously pathetic one at its best, representing, as it does in its 
general sense, the battle for that crust of the daily bread, 
large or small, which is required for subsistence. There 


This is never made so plainly as | 


| 
| ss . . . - 
| are some very good musicians in this city and also some of 


very mediocre abilities, but, be they good or bad, if by any 

honest means they can scrape up sufficient money to defray 

the expenses of a concert at the Sala Filarmonica, they do 

so, as they consider it just as necessary a factor to their 
| artistic reputation as their annual excursion to the seaside 
is considered necessary to their health. 

Among the good things of the future at the Sala Filar- 


| monica are the four orchestral concerts of the Societa 
Prmpere an organization of distinctive musical merit, 


the leading executive spirits of which are Giovanni Altroc- 


chi and the musical director O De Piccofellis 


The program of the first concert for March 8 is composed 
as follows: Cherubini overture, Faniska; Brahms, op. 16, 
Serenata II.; Wagner, dai Maestri Cantori, Preludio Atto 
III., e Scena 1 (Monologo di Hans Sachs); Mendelssohn, 
Notturno e Scherzo del Sogno di una notte d’Estate; Wag- 


ner, Tannhduser overture. 

For the second concert an equally promising program is 
announced, with the added attraction of Prof. G. Buonamici, 
probably the most noted pianist in Central Italy and an 


artist and musician of no mean ability. In the fourth con- 


cert Arrigo Serato, the young violinist who made such an 
exceedingly favorable impression here last winter, will play 
Saint-Saéns’.third concerto, accompanied by the Cherubini 
Society. 

The mattinata musicale of the Signorina Giorgina Ca- 
prile, who sang here in the first student-singers’ concert, 
will be held shortly. Signorina Caprile will be assisted by 
Signor Gino Banti, an amateur violinist, but who plays ex- 





ceedingly well 

The violinist Signor Emilio Pente will give a concert in 
the Sala Filarmonica the latter part of the month, com- 
which wi 


posed of Italian music, antiq d modern, 





clude the works of Corelli, Marcello, Scarlatti, Lotti, Tar 
and others. In the spring Signor Pente gave a concert on 
the same lines in Milan, where he received much praise from 
the press for the ability and taste with which the program 


Those who will take 





was rendered. 





are Ludovico Tommasi violinist ;‘Cesare Cingan 
1 


cellist, and Virginio Capelli, accompanist 





whom are Giuseppe Buonamici, pianist, and Miss Isal 


R. MacDougall 


mezzo soprano 


* & & 

















And now for a few words about the concerts of the Stu- 
dent-Singers’ Club 
It was the second concert of the club I want to record 
The program was the following 
Trio for tenor, contralto and bass, Grat I 
Mr. Fortin Spalding, Mr. M. W. ¥ | 
Song for mezzo soprano, Carmen Tos 
eB 
I ax 
Cla 
and | 
+ I \ | 1) 
M M. I S7a 
Still as the Night Bo 
Non so pit sa son, cosa fa Mozart 
Miss Ja 
Selections for \ 
gerceuse ( 
Scena de la Czarda Hubay 
P Ulpia ( 
Trio for soprano e€zzo soprano and cc a Elijat 
Lift Thine Eyes Mendelssohr 
Mrs. Cobb, Miss Kline and Miss ¢ mar 
Aria for bass, Messiah, Thus Saith the Lord Hands 
Mr. Leonhard Sickert 
Recitative and cavatina for soprano, I la Cha x..Doniz 
Mrs. Cushman 
Alto solo and quartet, Ave Maria FI 


Miss Thompson, Mr. Fortin, Miss Piltz and Mr. Clark 
Accompanist, Prof. Alfredo To 


The trio of Rossini was sung in excellent style and 
received well merited applause. Miss Butterfield, who 
filled the second number on the program, has a mezzo 
soprano voice of muc h power, which she used with a great 
deal of earnestness. For encore she sang a song of Nevin, 
if I remember aright 

Mr. Fortin is one of those rarities who possess a very 


good tenor voice. In the romanza from Reginella, though 
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SOLE MANAGEMENT : 


H. M. Hirschberg’s 
Musical Bureau, 






36 West 15th St., New York. 















ARONA, 


PRIMA DONNA. 


Voices developed from 
foundation to stage. 
Analytical and syntheti- 
cal special courses (with 
diploma) for teachers and 
professionals, = 
Grand Opera in German, 
Italian, French and English. 
Oratorio, Concert, Church. 
Ete. 
124 East 44th Street, 
NEW YORK. 









Alberto 
JONAS, ~ 


THe RENOWNED 








CONCERT PIANIST. 


ADDRESS :_# 
STEINWAY HALL, 
New York, or 
UNIVERSITY of MICHIGAN, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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the disadvantage of an imperfect knowledge of Italian was 
apparent, yet his voice showed to good advantage. 

The duet of Donizetti's L’Addio was sung by Miss Piltz 
and Mr. Boruszak, both of whom have exceptionally fine 
It was very generously applauded. Miss James 
Her voice is small, 


voices 
was very pleasing in her selections 
but of a delightfully musical quality 

The violinist Ulpiano Chiti seemed to be affected by the 
sympathetic element in the audience, for though I have 





heard him before on several occasions, yet never was I so 


time ; he played with most 


that 


favorably impressed as at this 


exquisite sentiment, and his execution was all could 


have been desired 

The trio from The Elijah was given apprec iative ly , aS was 
bass from The Messiah, Mr. Sick- 
ert, who has a very good voice Mrs 


appeared to much better advantage, I am sure, if she had 


also the aria for sung by 


Cushman would have 


sung in English rather than Italian; in spite of this disad 


vantage, however, she made a very pleasant impression 
The last number on the program, Florimo’s Ave Maria 
was most intelligently executed, and proved a fitting cli 


Jost rH SMITH 


interesting 


=> 





max to a very 


Minneapolis Musical Festival. 


HEN the question of giving a musical fes- 
| £ £ 


tival of national, and, in fact, international impor 


up before Minneapolitans it was eagerly taken 


tance, came 


hold of at once organized for 


immense undertaking along 


The leading business men 


nes of magnitude unheard of. So far they have 














met with the most success. Since the matter 
was fully launched the 1 sica eaders of the Twin Cities 
have been all agog with activity 

Never in the h ory of the Northwest did a Opositior 
take hold of the genera public so rapidly so tast in tact 
that after but a couple of weeks work the entire giganti 
event 1s so we mapped o t id so thoroug vel n han 
that an « nt of mammoth proport _ be pro 

ded for vers early in the approaching 

When such men as Messrs I. F. Calderwood, 





is, C. W 


Brown 


George 


1 


KNOWN as me 























equauy as well 0 SUCCESS lay in 
certain t something has got to go. So in this case 
The mu < il goes and it is going With suc apa 
ble, energeti i r ‘ ! ng me in the lead fa re s 
something unknown. N t be known the case 11 
point Small obstacl are as easily brushec ‘ f 
they neve existed ‘I se vl are mon the I ae a 
} itv of seeing the letters telegrams of 
j fterd } +} navement 
. ect ed da Lite aay Dy e manage en 
of the organization cannot but feel assured of all the assist- 
ance of every kind needed to bring the great fest iltoa 
successful consummation 
The work of or the vreat oO of thousand 
n x and 
voices 18 now we way ica ng I cians 1 
St Paul sav that that itv will ot te ove two h ndred 
trained voices to the big event Fargo will send someth ng 
ke fifty Duluth is ca iter ipon fo ab t seventy-five 
Mankato for about fifty, Winona for about the same nun 
ber, Stillwater for seventy-five and smaller towns in Mit 
nesota and the Dakotas the same proportion. rhroug! this 
method the interest in the coming event will be widespread 
and there will be no lack of eagerness among the musicians 
of each of cities to have their respectiv on es 
-_ _ Avantean ¢ —— f +} oe eo . 
appear to advantage e presence of the great gatne ny 


The first 


Rinehart Mayer 


concert 


Pittsburg Apollo’s First Concert. 


Pittsburg Apollo Club, 


this season of the 


director, took place on Thursday evening, January 21, in 
Carnegie Music Hall lhe che body, which was in ex- 





cellent condition, was assisted by David Bispham, baritone 
and the Kunits String Quz 

Maud Powell.—Maud Powell 
Cincinnati, St. Louis and other points West 
the De Pau 
just before leaving New York played at the concert of the 
Madi Concert Hall 


features of the program was the 


urtet 
is playing this week in 


She gave a 





violin recital at vy University on January 30, and 


University Glee Club at 
One of the 
choral number, Mysterious Night, 


son 





attractive 
by Dubois, in which Miss 


Powell played the violin obligato 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Music in Brussels. 
BRUSSELS, 
HE concerts at the Conservatoire began on Sun- 
with The 
There 
about this wonderful the ‘ 
in which it was given, thanks to M. Gevaert's profound 


January 15, 1897 


day, December 20, Passion According to 
St. Matthew, of J. S. Bach 


music and 


is so much I could say 


truly remarkable way 


musical knowledge and research, that I find it very difficult 
to know what to leave unsaid 

Gounod said that if a cataclysm were to destroy all the 
monuments of musical art belonging to the preceding cen 
turies, with the « xception of the works of Bach, that those 
the art of 


appreciation of the in 


| alone would 





music. 7 





suffice to reconstruct 


paradox is witty and proves a just 
master, who is at the sup- 


It is 


possible to realize the truth of such words and 


comparable genius of the great 


more 


reme summit of the history of music 


share the 


| enthusiasm after hearing this grand work. It is said that 


M. Gevaert has been preparing and thinking of giving this 
t sS a SS Ss 
| Passion Music for ten years, and it is only now that he has 


found the proper elements, and been able to form and dis- 


the great 


cipline them to a degree sufficient to overcome 
The first 
Matthew 

1729 


difficulties of this complex and perplexing score 


rhe 


at Leipsic on 


was 


Passion According to St 
April 15 


ancient custom in Germany 


execution of 





Good 


vespers It was the 


Holy Week to sing the 


four « vangel sts 


Passion of Christ 


This custom existed before the twelfth century, and at 


























the time of the Reformation it was the Lutheran Church 
that preserved the tradition of the ceremonial of the Pas 
sion. Dating from the sixteenth century many masters 
composed music on a German text taken from the fo 
ge but none of these, although some possessed r 
merit, can be compared to what Bach did in taking s 
popular a ¢ bject ind nvesting wit! ar sica irt 
hitherto unknown 

The Passion According to St Matthew Ss t the only 
one, as five Passions are attributed to Bach, of which tw 
are one according to St Luke, afte De or re 
susc doubts as to its origin passes t dav . 
be y Bach That leaves the Pass Acc« gto st 
John, which preceded i whi 
known It was a poet bearing the pseudo 

m Vicander who with the pos xt 
iken from the twentv xt ind twentv-sevent , 
of the Yv m™ 

Wit egara the perto i It was ¢ g 
to the ancient custor the first par he mo ng at 10 
o'clock, the second part n the after 0” M. Ge 1ert Ww < 
as far as possible to preserve the exact Inst nental colo 
the time of Bac wl h resulted in a fine solo on the ola 
de from Jacobs he orchestra and « ses merit 
tne highe St prais¢ The no ses wavs admirable t the 
Conservatoire, quite surpassed themselves, at , shi 
the great diffi ties of the d le che ses. ea , gr it 
orchestra, the soprano ' eno ine ning at t See 
ginning singing the theme of the plain int, with cont 
vf al nt choruses dialogue, fugue nad not 
fugue a es innumerable, show gy most ef 
study and tra ning and a thorough knowl dye ot the nute 
details 

The soloists, with the exception of Seguin, of the opera 
here were not a la hauteur; there were certain dramat 
parts that seemed too slow, but as a w ole it deserves gl 
praise and hearty congratul to Gevaert hi c ss 
in so admirably reproducing this masterpiece of mast 
pieces 

The first séance of chamber mus for wind instrument 
and piano was given at the Conservatoire December 27 by 
the professors of the various instruments at the Conse a 
toire and Monsieur Vincent d’Indy, who himself conducted 
his suite in D in the old style (op. 24) for trumpet, fo 


It was not especial] 


i 


flutes and string quartet 


and not well ¢ hough the artists were pupils of 





the Conservatoire violins played very much out 


of tune at times. The suite for flute, hautboys, clarinet 
horn and bassoon d by the professors 
of the different in able, giving a sug 











7 

















gestion of pastoral life that charmed us al Monsieur 
De Mest, profe ssor of singing at the Conservatoire, sang 
some interesting selections from Lulli and Bach, and one 
from Fauré, who is very muc n vogue now in London, I 
hear, and whose compositions merit consideration, The 
songs in slow movement were but the quick 
tempi were by no means pert the voice is too 
tired and strained by singit go quickly It 
seems to lose all timbre 

Leopold Wallner, the we KNOW prote or ot piano and 
composition, resumed last mont! his course of lectures on 
the History of the Piano and Its Literature, in the salons 
of Mile. De Smet herself a remarkable pianist and who 
now, although retir in every way 
gives her help and musicians and 
artists Her pupi janist to Her 


























Royal Highness the Co te of Flanders, gives to these 
ectures a great charm, by terpreting th works on the 
piano that have been « ind analyzed by M. Wal 
eT These le nings are vy interesting feature 
in the world of mus here Since the beginning of the 
course M. Wallner has lectured « the English, German 
talian and Fret chools from earliest times, with expla 
nations as to the truments, &« 
ir the t lect e was < 
the ence t the torn 
d the r r t the itte 
dl ewa evoted prin 
Holberechts played de tf y the 
then followed the sonata D Ljor 
rare to hear Mozart so we terpreted 
The ecol \ e ¢ n { KT ce ist Sunday Janu 
uary 11 
The prog ened wit " ony by E. Chausson 
B flat majo », 20) antic \ cious charac 
ter. at ke the orks o con ‘ listinguished 
é i ele ite Tec ny Chet ve 1 sort of ce 
e pt \ ‘ c < by \ ent d'Indy Ista 
tra iting a \ n lege take from the pic 
of ] ! f ‘ vent f Orpheus 
de ‘ sba At eac e se portals of this 
SO! n g y | t r < r 1ewels ‘ 
estmert tia r e ¢ s, nex ice, &« Istar 
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by a Carnaval Tzigane, by Dvorak, rich in color, and played 
with much spirit. . 

As the concert is over it is a fitting time to end my letter. 
There have been other smaller musical pleasures, although 
not less in interest, of which I will write in my next. 

HeLen T. Norvu. 


From Paris. 


i hae last concert given by M. Paul Marcel, in | 
h 


positions of Chaminade. Mme. Etta de Montjau distin- 
guished herself to the extent that the charming composer, 
who was accompanist, expressed the wish that the singer 
might be in America next year, when she herself was, in 
order to help interpret her works. The Soldat and Vilanelle, 
which she sang, were lovely and very tastefully read. A 
surprise for Chaminade was the performance of her 
serenade in D major arranged for violoncello, which was 
admirably played by a French artist. An air de ballet and 
a song Rosamonde were specially admired. M. Marcel 
deserves much gratitude for this admirable feature of his 
studio work, the study of composers by their works. 

Late compositions of Guy d’Hardelot, published at Grus, 


are: Avec Toi, Nuit d’Eté, Vos Yeux, la Fermiére, Invoca- 





tion, Sans Toi, Serenade, Sons les Branches, Valse des Libel- 
lules, Chanson de ma Mie, and in English: Say Yes, In 
Cupid's Garden, The Bee’s Courtship, and a song cycle. 
The writer is at the moment in London. 

Referring toa recent anecdote printed in Tue Musica 
CovukiER about the great tenor Gayarre and Juliani, the 
latter wishes it stated that, being intimately acquainted with 
the tenor and having given him some ‘‘counseils d’ami,” 
the purport of the article is Josszb/e, still, owing to doubt in 
his mind as to the spelling of his name in the original 
Spanish account, he does not wish to abrogate a compli- 
ment not intended actually for him, therefore he prefers 
renouncing claim to the distinction mentioned, that of hav- 
ing been cited by Gayarre as the coach of a certain réle on 
which he was highly complimented. 

This is a matter of the past, anyway. A matter of pres- 
ent congratulation tothis painstaking vocal teacher, Juliani, 
is the wonderful success of his pupil, Mme. Foedor, who is 
the brilliant star of the present season of French opera in 
New Orleans. It is reported that never since before the war 
days was the operatic season so brilliant or so enjoyable. 
Mme. Foedor, who is cast for eighteen parts, made her 
début in Les Huguenots, and made a thrilling success as 
Rachel in La Juive. Her schooling, taste and expression 
are distinctly praised, the vocal purity of her voice has had 
few equals, and its youth and freshness are contrasted with 
the masterful dramatic force she employs. The houses 
are crowded at the Huguenot representation, $800 over that 
ever before known for this opera received at the box office. 
Mme. Foedor’s voice is of wide range, round and full. 

She is young and pretty and extremely conscientious. 
Mr. Grau would do well to keep his eye on this artist for 
the New York opera. She has already made four successes 
at Nice, Nantes, Brussels, at the Monnaie, and now at New 
Orleans. 

Pupils in Paris who intend making a change in the sum- 
mer, or pupils intending to come to Paris in summer with 
their parents, remember the home and school of Mme. 
Salomé, 21 rue Vieil Abreuvoir, St. Germain en Laye, near 


| 
| the Opéra Comique. 
| 


by Mme. Ferrari was deliciously sung by Mlle. Leclerc, of 


December 18, La Polenta, an Italian society in Paris, | Aystors The Musical Courier: 
gave a grand concert and soirée musicale at the Hotel Con- 
| tinental before their Excellencies the Ambassador and | 
Ambassadress of Italy. Among the artists most applauded 
was Mlle. Jane Vieu, the well-known composer, who inter- | 


preted her own compositions in a truly remarkable manner 


publisher. 


M. Pugno is at Cannes playing a series of concerts. Mr. 


Nice, where they pass the winter from St. Servain. Mr. 


for ‘‘places” at all houses of amusement. Mr. Hardy- 
Thé, the favorite vocal artist of the salons, is having great 
success imparting his valuable art to singers. His diction 
is unequaled, and he insists upon it in others. Success 
to him! 

Read card of Mme. Frank, page 3. Vocal students 
remember that pantomime is taught in the Cours de Chant, 
by Mlle. Julia Weil, 7 rue de Sevres, Paris. Call and 


see her. 


Kneisel Quartet Concerts. 


HE Kneisel Quartet gave its third concert of 
this season in New York on Tuesday evening, Janu- 
ary 26. The superlatively excellent work of this organiza- 
tion has now become a widely recognized feature among 
New York music lovers, with the result that its clientéle 
has steadly increased and its audiences are this season in- 
variably large and appreciative. Although a tempting 
night to stay indoors, Mendelssohn Hall was crowded at this 
last concert, but those who came a distance through the 
chill wind had ample to reward them in the exquisite inter- 
pretations and intellectual polish of this finely welded 
quartet of musicians. 

Schumann's A minor quartet and Mozart's quartet in E 
flat, No. 2, completed a program which had for its main fea- 
ture of interest a quartet by George W. Chadwick in E minor, 
which had absolutely its first performance on this occasion 
It might have been labeled the American Quartet, inasmuch 
as the adaptation of negro rhythms and melodic ideas are per- 
Mr. Chadwick han- 
dies his material with his usual scholarship and taste. His 


mitted to justify the title ‘‘ American.” 


touch is deft, and there is close adhesion in all but the last 
movement, which is somewhat piecemeal and at odds with 
itself. The melodic gem of the work—and it is melody 
fresh and sweet—lies in the trio of the exuberantly happy 
scherzo. Taken apart this trio is a charming lyric which 
seems to call for words. 

The quartet did ample justice to the work, playing with 
rare delicacy and sonority, and that rhythmic symmetry 
which is a leading element in allits performances. The 





Paris, as a place combining all the advantages of good air, 
beautiful scenery, school and musical education, French, 
and a home where parents may be accommodated as well. | 
Write at once, as Mme. Salomé is arranging her plans. 
Terms moderate. All comforts. 





Mrs. Morse, wife of the United States Consul at Paris, 
held a charming reception at the Hotel Lafond on New 


At the Société des Gens de Lettres recently a tarentelle 


variation in tonal color, the flawless diminuendos and cres- 


| cendos were as remarkably present as usual. Mozart was 


treated with the most artistic nicety and the Schumann 
quartet had abundant poetry and breadth. Of course there 
were no technical slips; there never are. 

Chadwick was the central point of interest, however, at 
this concert, but Chadwick as Chadwick is in happier vein 
than digging forth the tune and rhythm of the African to 
make an American musician’s quartet holiday. 


Mme. Ritter Ciampi sang at the last matinée of the Cercle 
Militaire, and with her husband was warmly applauded. 


and Mrs. Ram passed through Paris this week en route to 
Ram is much interested in the ‘‘high price war" being 


waged in American musical circles at present. * But he 
remarks that Paris is not at all behindhand in her demands 


with a superb voice, which excited extended enthusiasm 
among the officials and haut monde present. The ambas- 
i gia: hein die Cintas tin ataiadited tie aii | sador and his wife paid the most gracious compliments to 

| the young composer. Mlle. Vieu is beautiful and attractive 
| as well as gifted. She has already been cited as having 
concluded a valuable treaty with Ricordi, the Italian 


Cincinnati College of Music. 


CINCINNATI, January 16, 1897. 


|" may be of interest to your readers to learn 
something of the work up to the present time at the 
College of Music of Cincinnati. Besides the attendance of 
| pupils at private lessons, all the classes, elementary, theory, 
| history of music, ensemble and prima vista, &c., are quite 
| large and are faithfully attended by pupils of the various 
| departments. 
| Three important classes under Mr. Van der Stucken’s 


j 
| 
| 


personal instruction are those 1n instrumentation and prac- 
t Of the results 


ical composition, the orchestra and chorus 
| accomplished with the orchestra and chorus classes the 
first public demonstration was given publicly on the 12th of 
| last month, and the improvement over anything heretofore 
| done in that direction was very noticeable, particularly 
|} with the young instrumentalists. The orchestra class num- 

bers about fifty, and, besides strings, embraces woodwind, 

brass and percussion. 
| The program on the occasion of its first concert pre- 
| sented Hiindel’s Concert Overture in D minor and Volk 
| mann’'s Serenade No. 3, in addition to the accompaniments 
| to the choral numbers, and the Andante Spianato and 
| Polonaise, for piano and orchestra, by Chopin. For the 
second concert, which is to be given February 27, the class 
is studying Mozart's Symphony No. 27, and Arnold Krug’s 
Liebesnovellé and Idyl for string orchestra 

The advantage to instrumental students in gaining free 








ving of three 


public concerts during the season is an incentive thoroughly 


instruction in this class is apparent, and the gi 


appreciated and made the most of by its members. Other 
important concerts given by the college this season are 
three chamber music, in which the College Quartet, Messrs 
Marien, Dasch, Schliewen and Mattioli, is the fundamental 
attraction; and four faculty concerts, participated in by 
prominent members of the faculty. The second of the 


faculty series occurred on the 23d of last month, and re- 
corded the local début of Hans Seitz, baritone, whom Mr 


Van der Stucken engaged as an instructor last spring in 
New York. Other participants in this concert were Armin 





Doerner and Dr. Elsenheimer, pi One of the pro- 
gram numbers was Beethoven's quintet in E flat, for 
piano, oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon, seld 








The second concert in the chamber music series is to be 
given next Wednesday evening, embraces a genuine 
novelty for a first time performance t country It is 
the suite for string quartet, op. 45, by Alexandre Glazou- 
now, an eccentric young Russian. T! concert will also 


present Haydn’s quartet in G major, No. 10, and Bee 


thoven’s serenade in D major, op. 25, for flute, violin 
and viola 


1 ¢ } 


For all the concerts projected by the college this season 








admission 


Mr. Van der Stucken has enforced the poy 


idea, and it is a ‘‘ go” with the public More anon 
Ss. C. 


Victor Herbert’s Band Gets the Contract.—Victor 
Herbert and his famous Twenty-second Regiment Band, 
formerly Gilmore's, have been awarded the contract for the 
military band music for the inaugural ceremonies in Wash- 
ington. 


Bispham and Blauvelt.—At the third concert by Mr 
David Bispham, which will take place in ¢ arnegie Lyceum 
on Tuesday evening, February 9, the baritone will be 
assisted by Miss Lillian Blauvelt, soprano. Mr. Bispham 
will sing songs of Secchi, Legrenzi, Beethoven, Louis Saar 
(accompanied by the composer), Jensen, Lassen, Sinding, 
Blumenthal, Liza Lehmann and an old Somerset ballad. 
Miss Blauvelt will sing songs of Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Chaminade, and both art- 
ists will be heard in duets of Laniere, John Jenkins and 


Brahms. 





Year’s Day. 
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W. H. NEIDLINGER. 
Small Songs 
Small Singers. 


With beautiful illustrations in colors 
by Water Bopper. 





Price $1.50 Net. 





The best collection of Children’s Songs published. 
Adopted by the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and 
leading Kindergartners. 
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rr’ 
Brilliant Coloratura Soprano 
ae 
For terms, dates, etc., address 


fir. VICTOR THRANE, 
88 Decker Building, 
New York. ... 
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LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 10 is a curious and, for its time, a masterly one, in which | ing, for his music is a living message. This concerto brought out t 
the third, fourth and fifth fingers of the right hand play | Pest that in Godowsky is, and yet it can scarcely be claim p that any 
o chromatic scales, while the thumb and second finger play teres soe oS as - 1 eS a 
chord notes alongside. The scales are in sixteenths, the Godowsky makes his instrument speak t t aks wit 
His Great Success with the Thomas Orchestra at chords in eighths. It is a very difficult thing to do well and | eloquence, too. Of technic he is apparently r, and the ease 
Chicago. | smoothly, but it can now be done. This study has ex © started in the frst movement was Ceceptivi - 
gs — | perienced under Godowsky’s fingers what the evangelicals * my = r a ao tlipgng teri 
N E ot the greatest successes ever achieved by calla ‘‘ change of heart.’ Godowsky has inverted it, writ : “i extende / ¥ ae ‘ea : i ma € eae 
any soloist in connection with the Thomas Orchestra | ing the chromatic scale at the bottom, where it must be | did exhibitior of pianism, bnt it is hard to « etl tion tha 
a Chicago, was that of Leopold Godowsky, the Russian | played by the weak fingers of the left hand; the chords, in the composer shared in the encore. Godowsky was recalled time and 
pianist, on Friday and Saturday, January 15 and 16. Go-/| stead of being staccato, are held, vastly complicating the er ge devon io pe ao ms the ant of Ee. a 
dowsky selected for his number the Tschaikowsky concerto | difficulty. The right hand has nothing whatever to do re ee eee ta it itn 
in B flat minor, which is conceded to be one of the grandest The favorite ‘‘ black key” study is treated in like man- 4 rare pleasure and a surprise are in store for those w attend 
and most difficult works for piano and orchestra. ner. In one of his arrangements Godowsky has placed the Chicago Orchestra concert atthe Auditorium this evening. The 
At the end of this tremendous work audience, orchestra, | upon the black key running part for the left hand the mel stm i FB woe wed = adie bs A. ~ weirs ce = : oe 
and Theodore Thomas himself gave Godowsky an ovation | ody from another very brilliant study. This, however, he re oor Ges wsky yh etcweth ar . eR os a ‘bit h a i tw 
such as it is the lot of but few artists to receive; and all | does not like, because the melody attracts too much atten come dentified wit! al nm sical interests. Yesterday he gave 
this to an artist who was not put into the field with a blare | tion and conceals what is going on in the bass. so he has | VtTy certain proof of his claims to consideration by playing the cor 
of trumpets, but simply conquered with genuine artistic | simpler treatment of the right hand part All these hor ee . ™ , hes = ot " - sp ‘aa : — a = 
piano playing, such as Chicage has not heard in many a | ribly difficult things are not alone difficult, they are very aa : po eat on silly aff « ent ons r at - al wis dastce o ne 
day. After six enthusiastic recalls Godowsky played for | musical. Godowsky is now engaged in composing a number ns of sane people from a newcomer, car ger remain ir do t 
encore the scherzo from Saint-Saéns’ G minor concerto, with | of* important original works for the piano which are sure to | #* tC Wat bis ture holds for } Phe stration of the a 
orchestral accompaniment, and again brought the audience | attract attention when finished arenes _—e ee ee ee ee ee a Genes 
to the highest point of enthusiasm. All in all, the concert The following press notices relative to | rodowsky's ap- a 2 cit re oe pal ‘Sie cathe st _ = : ot at s ren ~ . " 
was the most enjoyable of the season, and those who heard | pearances with the Thomas Orchestra, also criticisms from | clasp and e be gn smile bestowed upon God . by’ ‘ 
Godowsky will never forget his great playing | various other cities recently visited, speak for themselves Thomas, who in giving s pianist a place in the l 
Musicians and critics rank Godowsky as one of the fore-| o¢ course the chief interest in the concert was the concerto in B | — ve a: aire th eecagee acaslecati cogtg wangpcrbe dt oss ; 
most pianists of this generation Certain it is that in the | flat minor for piano and orchestra by Tschaikowsky As a com each “on avai cnecge oy ne = ara oh oa ot ao subtie tt 
numerous cities where Godowsky is engaged to give con- | poser Tschaikowsky is one of the most remarkable examples of th ily a great artist cant then r ‘ y I s Godowsky 
certs it seldom fails to prove the musical event of the season remgemdbengene Mend ositions show the handiwork of an abso- | did, and in addition to a faculty tor poetic interpretation he mar 
: lute master of his art from the technical fj of view, and his wealth 
It is not generally known that Godowsky as a composer . dies rare sia ak dl Meee See —_ Sinaia 
assumes high rank. This is mainly due to the fact that | d yesterday must t iene 4 1e 
nearly all his compositions, which number over one hundred, | of the ipositions. The or - a ptr ayer - oe press 
are tremendously difficult, be they songs or instrumental Saaeee SS : sins ie * ie 4 , i a ecg seri 
pieces. The accompaniments to his songs require a pianist | a, sagnif y hendied lelightful ; his cantabile is expressive s bravura is elegant. H 
of skill, and his piano compositions can only be played by pianist. He is the y gest of the ubato was artistic a orir ‘SE n. In the romanze he 
himself and the other great artists. In addition to the nu- 1 in command of technical resources | Showed ees oo : ie gusaming Creughout 
merous works for the piano and voice, Godowsky has also | © we Ear at Cp, OES SN et 8 ans —— pe agua ws, spy bee 
2 y ng t at he is the greatest of t : 1 The ert s one r © was a] 4 s a nd he vas 
composed a symphonic poem for full orchestrz ou ‘It works in piano ature: yet the ng artis ecalled again and ag Mr. G vsh ay well plume himself 
Among the great works for the piano, as is well known, | played apparent ease. He was absolutely correct in every success 
are some thirty studies by Chopin; the op. 10, op. 25, and | detail of execution and gé f power in reserve. His cx iota aire ey , oS Vary 8 
the supplementary studies. These masterly and beautiful — pide Sire pd palestine Ww cnt de agian mite % oes yg agile : ae pee “ Dae - Pr atintds ideas 4 a: Bore 
works are a sort of fons asinorum to pianists. They make | i - exhibit aoe ' tage ms = - ¥ — = " kd ae st omen the di f hestra Mr G to oom 
them their daily bread. Nothing gives such gracious fluency Godowsky among the greatest artists of the present generation troduced emenda - vex : e 7 mg versior His 
as the practice of these Chopin studies | Chicago Chronich playing was so delight! : ss . a a 
‘are by no means child's play Young pian- | Allin all, the program at the Chicago Orchestra's concert yester- — apices aaa ‘ ’ saerce 
ists work months upon a single study before bringing it to day was the most enjoyable of the season, ance local artist came Bie piano 1 nply marvelous, his ‘ con 
concert standard, and then generally it is scratchy in spots | sens at a “— may ene te a Cad he . ; ye whip wed * r* | and sensy ing é t eligi : Philadel 
These masterworks, which most pianists think sufficiently | ¢nat Pod antiat pier yee lly received cine ‘ tice = jon men . sie phia Pre 
difficult, are open to one criticism. They contain very little | triumph came yesterday, thou He won a most emp! rdorse ——— » onan en ef ; so soft tr 
for the left hand. All the heavy demands are placed upon | ™&mt from ac ld, critical and by no means 4 large audie the | to be - 1 his te s ‘ I _ i > y li 
the clever hand, which, growing by what it feeds upon, | ° mn _ ' Were Gotowshy o eons with a more generous mat | ing pianist. His command over the keyboard is wonderf 
¢ ' | of hair, were he willing to pose and were » hysterically emotional , > 
becomes at length the be-all and end-all of the apparatus of | ne would become a fad in sweats Shalit ticinh. 1 ee ee ee eee 
the pianist however, he has won a position -among the to ost pianists of the 
Godowsky has changed all this. He has written them | 44) at. Gotewthy fas owinengeeas * cae nen 
over for the left hand. The first study in C major, for in- wie tose : ww tae pregee egret ae ree oempeccratiere Aeathege: abort Se cieiedian 
. ‘ 'schaikowsky’s name has been a signa e is recognized universally as ding pia f the d 
stance, he has placed entire in the left hand, and above it | no 1. BAatr = te one of the bent @ He possesses a rare and lic t is y Pader 
has written a similar arpeggio in contrary motion, and has exploit a soloist’s sk rchestral c¢ ewski.—/ost, Washington, D 
added to the whole a melody in heavy chords The result rceful recommendat t has not bee 
is not at all what Chopin wrote; it is vastly more imposing, | reaper , 5 hee -_ 9 phe oa Ath f a ae -s see . pe 
7 1 * ’ poetic fe ng and readt and at } i a s G va a ne 
and infinitely more difficult The second study in the op. | passed by few contemporaries, and} ay be spok as bered. Mr. G wsky was ré ! and th 
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Address MAX ADLER, Manager, 
240 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 








Clementine IN AMERICA 


OTTO LOHSE, ge VERE-sari 


sabia able: ‘HoTeL Savoy oR LEADING AGENTS, NEW YORK, 


BAYREUTH FESTIVALS, 





Conductor at the Stadt Theatre in HAMBURG, | 
| 
! 
Conductor Wagner Opera Season at the Drury A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Lane Theatre in LONDON, 
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Endowed and Superior advan- 
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Conductor of the DAMROSCH OPERA CO. during 
the season 1895-96, 
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begs to inform the musical pubiic | 
| 


of New York that he has open da 





STUDIO AT THE ALPINE, 


Broadway and 33d Street, 
NEW YORK, 





WEIR? 
: rites 
where he will give lessons in musical composition, 1n Piano, | Dean of AWS Pres - Board 
+ — of Trustee 


the Fa 


and will prepare singers for Concerts and Oratorio and the 


Operatic Stage, especially in Wagnerian roles 


PETER RUDOLPH NEFF. 


He can also be engaged to conduct ¢ )rchestral Concerts ll a —_— he P : 
i¢ u eque aun Ss ‘ T ent 





ustrated Cat 


KALTENBORN—BEYER-HANE JD SS VIGNES, 


CONTRAL TO. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. Season 1896-7. 


ADDRESS CARE OF 





String Quartet. 
Also Solo work by Messrs. KALTENBORN or BEYER-HANE. 


Address for terms, Agents, or . 


144 WEST gist STREET, NEW YORK. | BOOSEY & CO., 9 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
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GODOWSKY « 


. . . LAST SEASON IN AMERICA. 


BERNHARD ULRICH, Manager, 
Care Chicago Conservatory, Chicago. 


ANNA LANKOW, 


aca Vocal Instruction, 


GARCIA-LANKOW METHOD. 


825 Park Avenue, New York. 
BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


Oldest Established Music Publishing 
House. 


FOUNDED 1719 IN LEIPZIG. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: - - 39. 19th Street. 
7 .. 


_EUTERPE. 
. TRIO, . 


133 West 84th St., 
New York. 


ARTHUR HARTMANN, * 


The Greatest Boy Violinist, 
IS OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., Address 


S. HARTMANN, care of the Musica, Courier, New York. 


Miss INEZ GRENELLI, 


ca PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO, 
For terms, dates, etc., address direct 


155 West 66th Street, New York. 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT 


Pianist and Teacher,- 
136 Fifth Avenue, - NEW YORK. 


Directcr of the Central School of Musical Art, 
226 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
SONATA READINGS. ANALYTICAL RECITALS. 


LOUIS V. SAAR, 


With the National Conservatory. 
MENDELSSOHN PRIZE 1890. VIENNA TONKUNSTLER PRIZE 1892. 
“T recommend Mr. L. V. Saar as a most excellent teacher of musi- 
cal theory, especially of its higher branches.”’ 


MUNICH I. RHEINBERGER 
Address: STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK. 


MR. CHARLES ABERCROMBIE, 


Ten years Solo Tenor to Her Majesty the Queen, and of the 
Albert Hall, Crystal Palace, St, James’ Hall, Covent Garden, 
etc., concerts, and Professor of Artistic Singing, London, 
England, 


Vocal Studio, CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL, New York. 


CLEMENTINO DE-MACCHI, 


3 Concert Pianist, * 
For terms, dates, &c., address 
DE-MACCHI’S MUSIC STUDIO, 
119 East 92d Street, New York City. 




















BERTHA S. BUCKLIN, 
Solo Violinist. 
LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, 
Solo ’Cellist. 
Mrs. BLANCHE FAVILLE, 
Pianist and Accompanist 



































| overture to Tannhduser, which he played later in the evening, and 
| was presented with two wreaths.—_New York Herald. 
| om 

Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata was selected as the first number on 
the program by M. Godowsky, and his rendering of this beautiful 
composition was a revelation.— 7he Globe, Toronto. 

Godowsky substituted for the E major Polonaise (Liszt) the full 
Tannhiduser overture, and when he finished the orchestra, the 
audience, and everybody within earshot gave him an ovation. One 
did not have to know much about music to feel what Godowsky felt 
when he played the greatest overture in all the realm of modern 
| music.—Globe-Democrat, St. Louis. 


His command of the keyboard seems to be absolute and to it he 
unites an exceptional lucidity of intelligence and an invariably ap- 
preciative responsiveness of feeling. His phrasing is always clear, 


always suggestive, and nearly always convincing, while his manner 
is devoid of affectation and his expression of emotion quite free from 
the mawkish sentimentality which is the bane of the modern school 
and for which Paderewski is in a great measure responsible.—Nor/h 
| American, Philadelphia 


rendered as man could possibly bring forth. The cleverness and ac- 


Of his playing nothing can be said against it, for it was as perfectly 


curacy of his interpretation gave the most marked evidence of his 
skill. He received many encores.— 7elegraph, Quebe: 


If Leopold Godowsky wore his hair as long he would be as great a 
| pianist as Paderewski. In fact he might compare favorably with it 
| an inch’? shorter. When Chopin composed his Andante Spinato and 
| Polonaise, op. 22, and Liszt his Spanish Rhapsodie, they must have 
trusted in God to make a Godowsky. It is only when a Rubinstein, a 
Paderewski or a Godowsky plays that a Chopin, a Schubert or a Liszt 
isrevealed. A century may gap between the composer and a player, 
but it will not separate them. Chopin and Liszt lived again last night 
in Godowsky. They passed away only when the last sound of mel- 
ody ceased and the little Russian was bowing his farewell to a clam- 
oring audience.—Alade, Toledo 


Mr. Fallenius Writes. 
PORTLAND, Ore., January 23, 1897 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
INCE writing my open letter to Madame 
Zeisler in the Evening Telegram, December 19, I 
found that I have done her a great injustice regarding the 
so-called ‘‘ Bright Remarks which were published in the 
Oregonian.” It seems that her slight utterances have been 
enlarged upon and construed into something very different 
from the original. I find also that she was not responsible 
for the long wait which occurred between two numbers of 
the program at the concert she gave here. I feel it only 
right, in view of any possible annoyance I may have caused 
Mrs. Zeisler, to acknowledge my mistake, which I hope you 
Yours truly, 
C. C. FALLENius 


will aid me in rectifying. 


Wienzkowska Recital.—A piano recital will be given 
to-morrow evening, February 4, by Mme. Melanie de 
Weinzkowska in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall 

Schubert Centenary Postponed.—In consequence of 
the illness of Miss Jeanne Franko who has been for the past 


concert, announced for last Sunday afternoon at Steinway 
Hall, has had to be postponed. 

Marie Vanderveer-Green.—Although the contralto, 
Mrs. Vanderveer-Green, had decided to return to Europe, 
where her engagements in London, under Daniel Mayer, 
were to commence on February 11, she {has been tempted 
to alter her plans and will remain in New York during the 
month of February. She sang at two uptown musicales on 
January 31, and gave a cycle of songs for the pupils of the 
New York College of Music on February 1. On February 
10 she will sing at a musicale given by the new Midwinter 
Club at Sherry’s, and has also been engaged for the Scotch 
Societies’ Concert, at Toronto. 

Miss S. Christine MacCall.—A pupils’ night was given 
by Miss S. C. MacCall in her spacious parlors, 196 Garside | 
street, Newark, N.J., Thursday evening, January 28. A 
number of her pupils sang. The Misses Florence Douglass, | 
Mary Enid King, Edith C. Sloane, Mollie Keating, Mamie 
Haeberly, Mr. Chas. Cottrell and Chas. A. MacCall, Jr., all 
showing careful, conscientiou straining. Following their 
program they were profitably entertained by the artist 
guests of the evening. Miss Floreane M. MacCall, pianist 





Katherine Bloodgood, 
-— CONTRALTO, — 
123 West 39th Street, New York City. 


ELEANORE MEREDITH, 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Song Recitals. | 


ADDRESS: 
9 West 21st Street, New York. 








George W. Fergusson, 
w BARITONE. « 


AMERICAN TOUR UNTIL JANUARY 15, 1897. 
FOR TERMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS 


BROWN & WELD, Steinway Hall, Chicago, Ill. | 


(cousin of the vocal teacher) and Mr. Rusling Wood, bari- 
tone, both were unusually happy in their efforts. Miss S. C. 
MacCall gave two selections in a most cultured manner. 
This was the first of a series of such occasions and proved a 
great success, 

Wednesday Club,—The Wednesday Club had its Janu- 
ary reception on the 20th, from 4 to 7, at the residence of 
the president, Mrs. Edw. Fridenberg, 242 Lenox avenue. 
A good musical program was offered, with an especial at- 
traction in the shape of two English songs by Cowen, sung 
by Miss Caroline Montefiore, a young dramatic soprano 
with a beautiful voice and attractive presence. 

The rest of the program included piano solos by Miss F. 


| McFarland (pupil of Leschitizky), who played the sonata 
| appassionata of Beethoven, Liszt’s arrangement of the 


Spinning Song (Flying Dutchman) and Chopin’s Berceuse. 


| Miss M. G. Ryno sang Bemberg’s Nymphs and Fauns and 
| Nevin’s ’'Twas April. There was an original paper by the 


authoress, Cynthia Westever Alden. About 200 representa- | 
tive society women were present, 





ten days suffering from the grip, the Schubert Centenary | 


‘RICCARDO RICCI, « « 
BASSO. 


Late of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, London; 
the Royal Albert Hall and Covent Garden Concerts, and 
of * The Bostonians,” begs to announce that he has 


Opened a Studio for Voice Culture 
At 106 EAST 3ist STREET, NEW YORK. 





GERTRUDE MAY STEIN, 


The Contralto. 
ADDRESS 
THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU,... 
131 East 17th St., or 965 Park Ave., New York. 





PAUL LISTEMANN, 


Violin Virtuoso 
CONCERTS, RECITALS and CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Limited Number of Pupils accepted, 

Studio: 118 EAST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


University School of Music 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


ALBERTO JONAS, Head of Piano Department 
GARDNER S. LAMSON, A. B., Head of Vocal Department 
HERMANN A. ZEITZ, Head of Violin Department 
Send for Calendar and particulars to 


ALBERT A. STANLEY, A. M., Director. 


The New York School of Opera and Oratorio, 


110 LEXINGTON AVENUE, 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, - - 


* The only Special School devoted to the stud f Opera and Oratorio 


FRANZ LISTEMANN, 
Violon 


ello Virtuoso 




















Director. 





Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 





.New York College of Music, 
128 & 130 EAST 58th STREET. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC TAUGHT. 
Terms from $15.00 upward per Quarter. 


Descriptive Catalogue f 


NINA RATHBONE 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 








Vocal Instruction. 





— Studio: HOTEL EMPIRE, NEW YORK CITY. 





Miss AmMy FAY . 


oper en ( 


= PIANO CONVERSATIONS. 
t on application 


Address care of CHICKERING & SONS, 
Fifth Avenue and 18th Street, NEW YORK. 


TW TG carne, VYosdGrinky, . 
4 | a 


TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 


STUDIO: 


126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 


t Programs sen 








JEANNE FRANKO, 
® SOLO VIOLINIST, ® 


ALSO 


THE JEANNE FRANKO TRIO. 


Address for terms, dates, &c., 


114 EAST 81st STREET, NEW YORK. 


DORA VALESCA BECKER, 


SOLO VIOLINISTE, 
With the NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO. 





| Address: 120 East 89th Street, New York. 





AMERICAN BASSO, 


Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. 
Address: 177 Duane Street, New York City. 
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BROOKLYN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
539 Fulton street, February 1, 1897 ‘ 


hg Thursday night, whether the inclemency of 

the elements was the cause or not, the audience at 
the Academy of Music was not large to witness the Metro- 
politan Opera Company in the Huguenots 3ut those who 
were there gave every evidence of satisfaction A supple- 
mentary performance is promised for the 11th, when Calvé 
The weather probably won't make 
And 


will appear in Faust 
any difference in this case; the house will be crowded 


yet they ask ‘ what's in a name ?” 


At the same hour the last of the delightful series of song | 


recitals given by Marguerite Hall, mezzo-soprano; 


William 


H. Rieger, tenor, and Bertha Bucklin, violinist, was occur- | 


ring in Association Hall, where they presented a fine pro- 


gram with the finish and ease which marks such artists 
He proved 


himself worthy of the reputation he has achieved, and left 


Mr. Rieger's reception amounted to an ovation. 


an earnest desire on the part of his hearers to have the pleas- 


ure and the benefit again. His numbers were 





Recitative and aria, I'l Parisiner 1 Donizetti 
Elegie Massenet 
I Moved in Sombre Dreamlan ' 
[was the Lovely Month of May _ 
Song of the Heart ) : 
Which One 1 Pic 

‘ 


My Sweetheart 


Miss Hall was also accorded a hearty welcome, and the 





appreciation due her for the graceful and artistic manner in 
which she gave her numbers, which were 

Willst du Dein Herztr Schenker 

Pretty Polly Oliver oO 

Ma D e Annette ( 

Danza Fancuilla Dur 

How Do I Love Thee M 

O, Mistress Mine M. Car 
Partout Ct nade 


Miss Hall sang a duet Barcarolle of Chaminade with Mr 





Rieger with veryjfine effect. Miss Bucklin’s numbers, given 
were well received. She played 


Godard 


with a keen poetic sense 





Suite in A minor, Sit g; Adagio Pathet 


Mr. Alex 





Rihm played the accompaniments 














The most prominent society affair of the week was an 
extremely recherché concert given at the beautiful home of 
Mrs. Ludovic Benét on Columbia Heights for the benefit of 
the poor and homeless womer Miss Benét, in the capacity 
of hostes upon an occasion, was charming and all 
those assembled felt the genial warmth of the atmosphere 
surrounding her. A program was presented by Mrs. Alice 
Jackson, Miss Lucille Th: Miss M. H. Baldwin, M 





Charles Herbert Clarke and e clever and popular a 
companist, Mr. Victor Harris 
Mrs. Jackson is certainly a pianist of great merit, She 


played, with much fire and command, Liszt’s Fourteenth 


Hungarian Rhapsodie. Repose is a pronounced f 


work. As encore toa group of numbers she gave Schumann's 


Warum, in which she 


sent Hamlet, in which he 


feature of her 
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and conception. Miss Lucille Thornton, a slight brunette 
with a pronounced dramatic temperament, a charming per- 
sonality and a pretty voice, sang two Chaminade numbers, 
of which Chanson du Vigre was given with magnificent 
effect 
Sake, by Cowen, and a beautiful little song by Victor Harris 


Later on the program, she gave For a Dream's 


Miss Baldwin was down on the program for *‘ songs,” and 
she gave them graciously and freely. Miss Baldwin has a 
splendid, clear soprano of more than ordinary quality, and 
it seems to me as though in time she will be heard from if 
she prepares to enter the great arena of the profession 
Mr. Charles Herbert Clarke gave Ah Non Creda, Thorfias; 
Thranen, Franz, and The Sweetest Flower, by Van der 
Stiicken, with his usual unquestionable success. The latter 
song was undoubtedly the gem of his numbers. All the 
singers were met with enthusiasm, and all accorded supple- 
mentary songs. Mr. Harris’ talent as accompanist was 
very much in evidence that night 

At an affair given in the Pouch Mansion, by the Alter 
Ego, Mr. Albert Mildenberg’s brilliant performance of some 
heavy concert numbers occasioned much enthusiasm. I 
regret not having been present, but I hear from all sources 
the evening 


that it was the most pronounced success of 


Among some songs beautifully given by Mr. Graham Reed, 


was a composition of Mr. Mildenberg’s, The Violet, which 


elicited four recalls for Mr. Reed 
On Thursday I weathered the storm to go to Mr. G 
Waring Stebbins’ organ recital, having heard such good 
When I arrived at the Emmanuel 
** Recital post- | 


poned owing to storm Mr. Stebbins will please accept 


reports of the first one 


Baptist Church I was greeted with the sign 


my regrets for having gone 


Mr. Frank Downey is one of our clever musicians who 
deserves the attention and appreciation of those who admire | 


talent. 


At one of the delightful evenings for which Colonel and 
Mrs. Chapman are noted, the Kaltenborn quartet gave the 
by Mr. August Walther. 


It is a strong, healthy, musicianly piece of work, and one 
H 





first reading of a quartet written 


hich wi 





command a hearing for itself and respect for the 


talented composer. Among very many other critical musi- 
were Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Messrs. Listemann, Mr. Albert Mildenberg, Miss Milden- 


berg, and Mr. Graham Reed, all of whom, as also the cordial 


cians present Schradieck, the 


host and hostess, are enthusiastic over Mr. Walther’s work 


and hope to see an American achieve the success due his 
labors 

On Friday afternoon and Saturday night, Mr. Riddle, in 
+} 


he Lady of Lyons, with orchestral assistance, gave cl 








The enthusiasm 


Riddle is 


ing entertainments to very large audiences 


he aroused was sincere and spontaneous, for Mr 

a great artist. The orchestral numbers given were Poet 
and Peasant, Suppé; the Evening Star, Wagner; Bridal 
March, from Lohengrin; Nocturne flat, Chopin; La 


Marseillaise, Rouget de Lisle 
With Mr. Arthur Claassen as director this orchestra, the 
personnel of which I gave a couple of weeks ago, is a per- 


fect little organization and came in for a large share of ap- 


plause. Next Saturday night, which will be Mr. Riddle’s 
fiftieth appearance before the Brooklyn Institute, he will pre- | 





favorite 





Last Tuesday Dr. Hanchett gave his second Beethoven 


reading, 1n which he dealt with harmony, making very com- 


prehensive many technical details. The sonata under treat- | 


in E flat 


} 


ment wasop. 7, it 
has been visited by a li 


By the way, Dr. Hanchett’s home 


ttle daughter, which is the first 


revealed an ideal delicacy of touch | On Thursday night Adele Aus der Ohe will give the first 


11 








recital in the Academy of Music. She will be heardin a 
magnificent program, which includes a suite of her own 
composition Mme. Lillian Blauvelt is down for eight 
songs 

On Wednesday Henry V 
Finck will give an illustrative lecture in which he will have 
the assistance of Miss Lotta Mills and Mrs. Alice Jackson 


preceding the recital, Mr 


The name of the artist who gave so much pleasure with 
his numbers last week was Mr. Wilford Watters, not Wal 
ters, as stated. He is of the National Conservatory and 
well known in New York and Brooklyn 


Emitie FRANC! SAUER 


A recital wa g 


Mercedes Leigh’s Recital. 


negie Lyceum on Wednesday evening, January 27, by Mrs 





Mercédes Leigh, assisted by Miss Frances Greene plano 
Miss Tillie Stiller, violin; Mrs. Mary Hart-Patison, soprano 
Mrs. Letitia Guy Crowl, whistler, and Miss Elsa von Grase, 
was heard in a 


scene from the School for Scandal and several other recita 


accompanist Mrs. Mercédes Leigh, who 


tions of varied range, proved herself a successful and inte 


esting monologuist 


The Listemanns.—On February 4 the Listemanns wi 


play at a reception to be given by Mrs. Dr. Friedenberg, of 
242 Lenox avenue 
1) 


hort Southern tour they will 


Mass., and Glens 


After their return from a 
play at Norwich, N. Y.; W 
Falls, N. Y.; 
of Maurice 
Chickering Hall in aid of the Cuban patriots. 








amstown, 





also February 17 at a musicale at the studio 


l 
Fromkes, and February 18, at a concert in 
Among their recent private engagements at Boston was a 
soirée at the residence of Mrs. John L. Gardner 
Ole Bull’s Son.—M: 


successful concert tour among the Scandinavians of Minn« 


Wherever he 


Alexander Bull is busy in a very 


sota and the Dakotas appears he is sur 
‘ 


rounded by an enthusiasti 


loing honor 


low-countrymen 





Bull and hear 





who delight in « 





ing him play on the famous Josef Guarnerius, labeled 17 





on which his father scored his first merican triumphs up 
ward of half a century 


Mr. Bull has concert et 


the Northwest for several 


avo 





gements which wil] keep him in 


months. He will make his fare 


+3 


well appearance for the season in Minneapolis May 17 


to play some of his father’s compositions in 


being booked 
that city at the unveiling of the Ole Bull monument, for 
t under the able management 


monument was de 


which funds have been raised 
of Attorney John W. Arctander The 


signed by the late gifted Norwegian sculptor F jelde 


Percy Free Organ Recitals.—M: 





will give the first of his third annual series of free organ 
recitals at the Marble Collegiate ( Fifth avenue and 
Twenty-ninth street, to-morrow, Thursday, afternoon at 4 











| o'clock. The assisting soloists w ill be Miss Marguerite 
Hall Mr. Gwilym Miles. The following gram wil 
be given 
Sa Me jue ( ‘ 
l'ratimere S.} . 
Fantasia Bartle 
Aria, Hor n A Hand 
Mr. M 
e Gott c Bot na 
Sans A _ id 
Part 
Miss Ha 
Grand Cha Mac Mas 
The remai ecitals w be given on February 18 
g 





and March 4 and 18 





ESTHER 


IRSC 


Contralto. 
CONCERT and ORATORIO. 


For terms, dates, & address 


Wolfsohn’s Musical Burcau, 
131 East 17th Street, or 

327 Amsterdam Aveauc, 
m™SNEW YORK. 





ARTHUR J.— 


HUBBARD 


The Eminent Authority on all 
matters pertaining to the 
ART of SINGING. 


Oratorio, Teaching and Opera. Certifi- 
cates given to qualified teachers. Opera 
class taught dramatic action, Stage 
J Practice, Public Performance, & 





BOSTON. 


149a Tremont Street, 
| 421 W. S7th STREET, NEW YORK. 


HENRIETTA BEEBE 


SOPRANO. 


Voice Culture, Coaching in Repertoire, Oratorio, Church 
Music, Songs and Sallads. 


Residence Studio: 144 West 48th St., New York City. 





JOSEPHINE 5S. 


JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. 


Concert and Oratorio. | 





ADDRESS: 
/ MUSICAL AGENTS, 
OR 
154 West 84th Street, | 
w= NEW YORK. | 





voice Production, concert, cosees, | MISS ELINOR COMSTOCK, 


Having returned from her studies in VIENNA, 
will receive a limited number of pupils (Leschetizky 
Method). | 


LOUISE $1. JOHN 
WESTERVELT, > 


»«Oloratura Soprano, 


CONCERTS, .* 
| RECITALS, 
* MUSICALS. 


o/ Sole direction : H. M. Hirscu 


BERG MUSICAL BURBAL 





\ 
5 \ 






< 36 West 15th Street, New York. 





Miss Amelia 


Heineberg, 


wNA CONCERT 
PIANIST, 


Pupil of Prof. HEINRICH 
Berlin For terms lates, & ad 
dress 
No. 259 W. li3th Street, 

™ NEW YORK. 





















BOSTON, Mass., January 31, 1897. 


N R. MAX HEINRICH, assisted by Mrs. 
Heinrich, gave the third of his recitals in Steinert 
Hall, January 25. He sang Schumann's Sdngers Trost, 
Armer Peter, Tragiédie I., II., III., and Sehnsucht; five 
new songs (MS.), by Mr. George W. Chadwick; and, with 
Mrs. Heinrich, two duets from The Magic Flute, Goring 
Thomas’ Night Hymn at Sea, and Gétze’s Calm As the 
Night. Mrs. Heinrich sang Barnby’s Rose and the Night- 
ingale, Bennett's May Dew, Arne’s Polly Willis, Brahms’ 
Mainacht, Schumann’s Ach, Wen der K6nig nur Wiisst, 
Grieg’s Mit Einer Primula Veris and Zwei Braune Augen. 

Mr. Heinrich declaimed the songs by Schumann most 
effectively; Mrs. Heinrich sang the songs by Grieg delight- 
fully; the duets from The Magic Flute gave pleasure; but 
the feature of the concert was the production of Mr. Chad- 
wick’s new songs, which were accompanied by him. 

I understand that the words of these songs are by Mr. 
Arlo Bates, poet, novelist, and professor of literature at 
the Institute of Technology. Mr. Bates has fired the muse 
of Mr. Clayton Johns and Mr. Chadwick, and it is a wonder 
to me that more of our composers of songs do not meditate 
his verses. Last week I heard songs by Ethelbert Nevin 
and Mrs. Beach, in which the music was set to German 
words. Are there no versesin the English language worthy 
of their attention ? 

Some may say that Mr. Bates’ verses are too musical in 
themselves to lend themselves gracefully to musical dress; 
that words without depth or subtlety, artless, good-natured 
prattle about birds, and trees, and love that glides smoothly 
toward the haven of sleek matrimony, poems by courtesy, 
are more to the purpose for musical stimulation. This was 
said of opera librettos long ago, and by famous men. I fail 
to see the reasonableness of the statement. I admit there 
are poems whichare so musical that they are the despair of 
composers; but such poems are few. The operas of the last 
years that have aroused the most discussion have strong 
and imaginative librettos, with bursts of genuine poetry. 
Read carefully the libretto of Andrea Chénier, for instance 
I quote one of the most recent operas. 

There are five of Mr. Chadwick’s songs : In Mead Where 
Roses Bloom ; Sister Fairest, Why Art Thou Sighing ?; 
Love’s Like a Summer Rose ; The Rose Leans Over the 
Pool ; and Oh Let Night Speak of Me. The first of these 
after one hearing seemed deliberately self-conscious; I do 
not like to say there was straining after effect; for a careful 
study of the song might remove this reproach. Yet, if a 
song does not make its way irresistibly when all conditions 
are favorable, may there not be doubt of its spontaneity ? 
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| fling problems. They are frankly melodious, although they 
are perhaps not for every singer or even declaimer. The 
Rose Leans Over the Pool is of such delightful archness that 
it must surely be a favorite in concert halls. Oh Let 
| Night Speak of Me is of uncommon strength and beauty; 
| it is nobly passionate 


* 
* * 


Miss Edith E. Torrey, soprano, assisted by Mrs. E. D. 
| Marsh, pianist, gave a concert in Steinert Hall the 26th. 
She sang songs by Schumann, Schubert, Brahms, Chami- 
nade, Thomé, Mrs. Beach(Nachts, Die Verlorene, MS., new, 
and neither spontaneous nor interesting), MacDowell, 
Nevin and Widor. She also sang three old ballads. I re- 
gret to say Miss Torrey did not display beauty of tone or 
knowledge of vocal art. 
* 1s * 

Mrs. Szumowska gave a piano recital in Steinert Hall 

the afternoon of the 27th. The program was as follows 


Théme Varié, The Harmonious Blacksmith .... Handel 

Pastorale.......ss00. ) = 

. Scarlatti 

Capriccio... neswee 

Fantaisie, C major Schumann 

Nocturne.. 

Etude Ct 
nopin 

Mazurka I 


Scherzo... 
Minuet, A major Paderewski 
New. First time.) 
Valse... Stojowski 
Polonaise...... ane Liszt 
The new minuet by Paderewski might have pleased if 
Paderewski had not written some time ago a minuet that 
has been played in several large towns and sundry boarding 
schools. The new one squints often at the old. Now you 
would swear that the old one was distorted in some singu- 
lar fashion; and now you would swear that the new minuet 
was the old one played backward. There is little in it 
that is new, and that little is deliberate and perfunctory 
As for Stojowski’s valse, it is a bunch of artificial flowers. 
The concert as a whole gave large pleasure. Technic 
that answered fluently nearly all the demands made upon 
it; beauty of tone that never degenerated into sentimental- 
ism; grace of expression that was not finical, and refine- 
ment that was not supercilious—these were displayed with- 
out coquetry or affectation; and these characteristics com- 
bined with fragrant personality again persuaded me that 
the piano is not inevitably aiformidable machine of torture. 
It is true Mrs. Szumowska is not a heroic pianist. In the 
stormier passages of Schumann's Fantaisie she was hurling 
thunderbolts; but when the thunderbolts were hurled, they 
were not authoritative; the hearer was neither stunned nor 
branded; he applauded the graceful attitude with which the 
bolt was launched. And for this matter, if pianists persist 
in playing the Fantaisie, why will they not omit the second 
part, the Massig, durchaus energisch, for it contains meas- 
ure after measure of dismal padding. 
I wonder if Mrs. Szumowska longs to be an Amazon of 
the piano. I am sure there are Amazons who envy her 
elegance. For to be in full sympathy with heroic playing, 
the hearer himself must be screwed up to the heroic pitch 
He must emphatically be in the vein. It might be well for 
him to prepare himself for heroic enjoyment, as Fuseli ate 
raw pork for picture inspiring dreams. When Mrs. 
Szumowska plays the music of Scarlatti or Chopin, the jaded 


But the other songs raised no doubts and suggested no baf- | 


| dar; reminded of other moods than those awaiting him 
without the concert room, 
| Not that her playing of the pieces by Chopin was uni- 
| formly admirable. She took the scherzoat too fast a pace. 
The beauties of the music were revealed imperfectly, as 
glimpses of landscape caught through windows of a mad 
| express. Her speed outstripped her technic. If she had 
| chosen a slower pace, the idea of speed would have been 
more forcibly presented. 

A charming player! Would that there were more like 
her! And would that I might hear her play pieces by 
Stcherbetscheff and Moussorgski. 


* 
# * 


The program of the thirteenth Symphony concert was 
devoted exclusively to pieces by Schubert, in honor of the 
anniversary of his birth (January 31, 1797). It was as fol- 





lows: 

Unfinished Symphony, B minor Ise 

Songs with piano 
| Gruppe Aus dem Tartarus 181; 
H Greisengesang aos 12-22 
An Schwager Kronos , 1816 
| Mr. Max Heinri 

Symphony No. 9,C major 1828 

Mr. Apthorp has made a discovery. Just as Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis discovered Paris and London, and Mr. 


Henry A. Clapp, the eminent Shakesperian critic, discov 
ered Francis Wilson two years or so ago in the jungles of 
musical farce, so Mr. Apthorp has discovered the first per 
formance of the great C major symphony 

I quote from his program book of the 30th 

This symphony was written in March, 1828. It was never 
performed during Schubert's lifetime. The current legend 
is that the MS. was never known to anyone until it was 
discovered by Robert Schumann, some ten years a 
composer's death; and that the first public performance 
was at the Gewandhaus in Leipzig under Mendelssohn's di 


fter the 


rection on March 22, 1839. In a notice of a second perfor 
mance in December of the same year, in the Leipzig 
Allgemeine Mustkalische Zeitung, much astonishment is 


expressed that so great a work should have lain so long 
terly unknown 

But it seems to me that this legend cannot be wholly true 
In the issue of the Allgemeine Mustkalische Zeitung for 
February, 1829—that is, ten years earlier—I find an account 
of a performance in Vienna, on the 14th of that month, of 
a posthumous MS. symphony in C by Schubert. The work 
is described thus : A beautiful, diligently worked out com 
position, the especially pleasing movem« 


ut 


nts of which are 





the scherzo and the finale. What might be blamed in it is 
that the wind band is far too richly represented, whereas 
the stringed instruments, on the other hand, occupy a 
subordinate position This seems to me to describe the 


work accurately enough for recognition. The criticism of 
the wind instruments playing too prominent a part would 
certainly not apply to the other, smaller and earlier sym 
phony in C. So it seems as if the score of the great ninth 
must have been lost after this first performance in Vienna, 
not quite three months after Schubert's death 


* 
* * 


Now what are the facts that are accepted by all 

Schubert gave the great C major symphony, in 182k, to 
the Gesselschaft der Musikfreunde, Vienna. The Society 
found the work too long and too difficult 

He then substituted in its place the sixth symphony (¢ 
major). He died November 19, 1828 

The said Society gave two performances of this shorter 
C major symphony—December 14, 1828, and March 12, 1829 

The first performance in Vienna of the great C major 





hearer is soothed, reminded of days unknown to the calen- 


symphony was 1n the year 1839, and it was only partial ; the 
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first two movements were played, and they were separated 
by an aria of Donizetti. The symphony had been produced 
before that at the Gewandhaus in Leipzig, March 22, 1839 

I have taken these facts from Hanslick’s Geschichte des 
Concert Wesens in Wien, pp. 284, 285. 


. 
* * 


But how about this review in the A//gemeine Mustkal- 
ische Zeitung for February, 1829, of ‘‘a performance in 
Vienna, on the 14th of that month, of a posthumous MS 
symphony in C by Schubert 

Is Mr. Apthorp sure that ‘‘the 14th’’ refers to February ? 
News was slow of travel in 1829. It is similarly slow to-day 
in the music journals of Leipsic. It is almost impossible 
that a concert given in Vienna February 14 should have 
been reviewed in the February number of the 4//gemezne 
Mustkalische Zeitung. I(t is highly probable that a con- 
cert given in Vienna December 14, 1828, should not be re- 
viewed by the said journal until February, 1829. Now the 
symphony played December 14, 1828, was the shorter 
symphony in C major 

The criticism concerning the too rich representation of 
the wind band might have been applied by the critic to any 
symphony. He had his article to write. Not to find fault 
with something would lead to suspicion of his acumen 


» 
* * 


You surely do not expect me to write a commemorative 
article on Schubert, just because to-day is January 31, 1897. 
I answer in the words of Mr. Henderson of the Mew York 
Times of this morning: ‘‘Can I say to myself, ‘Now you 
must have a Schubert fever? Let it rage. If it does not 


rage spontaneously work up the rage.’ Furthermore, it is 


not necessary. Everyone is singing or playing Schubert 
to-day, and he is being celebrated by machine-made essays 


and lectures all over the land. Schubert isa little too 


sacred to me to be treated in a business-like manner 


* * 
Mr. Paur’s reading of the symphonies is not to be com- 
mended unreservedly He was inclined to dawdle senti- 


mentally with the second themes, and he often turned the 





simple flowing curves of Schubert's architecture into broken, 


irregular and rigid lines. It seemed more than once that 
he stopped the onward sweep of a movement so as to let 


he woodwind men come down to the front of the stage, 





show th “nts to the audience as an evidence of 
good fa 1 play their pretty tunes And in these 
symphonies, by the way the woodwind men covered 
themselves with glory. In the C major le pace 





I 
was not always hot enough to allow the difficult violin fig- 
ures to be in evidence 

Mr. Heinrich is heard to far greater advantage in a 
smaller hall than Music Hall. He declaimed with intelli- 
rence and self consciousness that was akin to arrogance; but 
the voice was without sensuous charm, and it did not fill 
the hall. Nor was he fully master in the expression of his 
honorable intentions. The Greisengesang demands a 
singer of genuine vocal art. I admire Mr. Heinrich in 
certain ways; he is first of all an interesting individuality 
He is not an accomplished singer; he is a very acute de- 


claimer, with intelligence and imagination. gut the °u- 


preme songs of Schubert should be sung. Neither Gruppe 


| . ‘7 nes . 
saw yesterday ? The probable date? Or what became of | edition is largely made up of educational works for piano 
| ) 


| the shop ? edited by Heinrich Germer The works of Mr. Germet 


At the top Arion, seated on a dolphin, is picking the strings | received the highest recommendation from Liszt, Von 
of a huge guitar. On each side of the announcement ts a_| Biilow and all the most influential music journals through 
. : . 


lana st 





mask at the head of perpendicular fancy work, in which | outthe world. His editing is very thoroug 





various instruments are worked. The announcement reads: | to the modern ideas of piano } 















‘‘James Harrison begs leave most respectfully to, ac- Among the new vo es are fi tical Teaching 
| quaint the Ladies and Gentlemen of New York and the | } erial, selected and graded for ly, phrased 
Public in general that he has opened a Musical Circulating gered and critically revised by Mr. Germet In compil 
Library at his Store in Maiden Lane, which he means to these four volumes he has selected from the musi 
| carry on upon a very extensive plan and which he mbly pieces of the best recognized tone ts such as are 
hopes will merit the approbation and patronage of a genet calculated to advance the student from the technical as 
| ous Public well as from the musical point of view, and has arranged 
‘This Library at present contains upwards of one thou material so that it shall gradually lead from that 
sand vollums (sic) of the newest and most approved Music is fairly easy to that which is difficult, and has put 
| now in use, to which will be constantly added every new | such material into a form suited to the requirements of the 


publication of merit as soon as Published 


age 


CoNDITIONS OF HARRISON’s Music Liprary 














spec ial care has been taken in re pect to rat 
‘Yearly subscribers to pay seven Dollars, half yearly | ing. That the same is based on principles co 
fou Dollars, qu terly two Dollars and a half to have two with the advanced technics of the prese nt dav 1s a matter 
books at a time which may be changed every day if re- | of course 
quired. The money to be paid at the time of Subscribing Among the other new volumes were two Tschaikowsky 
every person will be considered as a Subscriber as long albums containing many of the popular works of this writer, 
as any account remains unsettled, or any book remains in | 41) very careft edited by M1 ‘aie r: also The School of 
their hands—no subscriber to lend a book (sic) toa non Sonatina Playing, consisting of three volumes selected from 
subsc riber on penalty of forfiting (sic) their subscriptions the works of Andre. Schmitt. Beethoven. Diabelli. Clementi 
and if any book is wrote in or otherwise damaged while &« These have been revised in an instructive form and 


with a subscriber that book or set of book (sic) to be paid 1 ’ 1 
I placed in progressive order 

for at the price fix’d in the Catalogue uem : , , 
There were also two new ed ons ot Mendelssohn's Songs 














Se eee en ee eee = | Without Words, Chopin mazurkas and Chopin waltzes 
0.5.0 0.6 land two new sets of Piano Studies op. 124 and 125, by 
For every | 0.12.0 1.0 | Doring 
= engl an we “7 : — All the above volumes are n the popular low-pric ed series 
l@ upwards 2 | and the printing is the finest that can be had. The B. F 
A larg (sic) assortment of Musical Instruments con- | Wood Music Company is surely to be congratulated on hav 
stantly on hand for sale, and all Instruments bought at the | ing added this series of volumes to its already large stock of 
above Store will be taken back at any time (if not dam- valuable teaching n 
aged), on paying the hire and the purchace (sic) money The first of the three subscription concerts to be given by 
return'd the New England Conservatory of M c will take place in 
The is another line, nearly ] ending in Toun | Steinert Hall on Tuesday afternoon, February 2 The list 
or Co and Repaired Puitp Hauer | of patronesses, about 150 in mber, includes the names of 
> | well-known society pe ople t Boston and suburbs The 
| best p pils of the conse ate have been selected to give 
Boston Music Notes. | the program. The net proceeds of these concerts will be 
JANUARY 30, 1897. | paid into the treasury of the Beneficent Society, which aids 
Mrs. Alice Bates Rice, who was the sopranoat the recent | talented conservatory students b ending them money 
music festival in Ogdensburg, N. Y., has been studying | toward their tuitior The principal purpose of the course 
for the past three years with Miss Clara Mt of concerts, however to make ‘ a 1inted with 
cess at the festival w st gratifying in « the best work of the conservato 
list of the soli work that e did sounds formidable for four con Mr Tames Logan Gordot vho for ea was veneral 


certs and shows Mrs. Rice's versatility: The Creation, Hiller’s secretarv of the Boston Y. M. ( A and a writer and 








Song of Victory, Jewel Song (Faust), Polonaise (Mignon), | cneaker of wide reputation. a Mr. O. T. Hackett. a Bos 
ha R > , Y in he arte ron lio . ; = 1 ' 
by Raff, the soprano part in the quartet from Rigo- | ton tenor. are at work pon a valuable book entitled 
quartet from Martha and quartet by Gluck. How prominent Musiciatr f Bostor . ' . 

¢ in isician 0 »OSTO ap] 
many young singers have so varied and extensive a | oyt and sk 'P t f nutation 
ropes and will be value to all it ted 
Miss Suza Doane has added another to her list of suc 
: ath : Mrs. I t A. M. Bire gy tor tw bscription 
cesses this winter Her recital last Monday even ng in ° g - 
ea concerts to be given at t f Mrs. Frederic Rhaxter 

Academy Hall, Salem, with Mrs. Annie Gardner, of i 

Parks. De m ro Ne Centre the evenings of 

inoton. D.C lled fort! leree anmreciative an s 

ington, , Called ftortn a ge, appreciative au e 

; ’ F ebr i li t 24 i Y £ A e oted 
composed of the best people in Salem. Miss Doane playec : ; 
ely to the é Robert S inn Miss Anna 


under specially trying circumstances, having crushed the 





Aus dem Tartarus nor An Schwager Kronos is one of these 


supreme songs. That Mr. Heinrich was not effective in 


them is due to the fact that Music Hall is too large for the 
spell of his individuality 

Mr. Paur accompanied Mr. Heinrich. He played witha 
heavy touch, without a keen sense of rhythm, and with a 
passion for the damper pedal 

* 
* * 
Can anyone give me information concerning the following 


announcement in the shape of a handsome book plate that I | 











fi -rs of her right hand two days before the concert 

but she bravely went through the difficult progran ib Mr. Everett E. Truette ha st received from the choir 

stituting two left-hand studies for the Chopin numbers, | #7 ™USIC€ con mittec =" First Paris! ve rch = Water 

and was enthusiastically applauded at the close. Mrs. ‘OW, where he directed — a ae 1 the organ 

Gardner's voice, a rich soprano, was heard to spt al intil he went to Worcester, a handsome cut glass puncn 

advantage in Gounod's It Is Not Always May, and Hor bowl and ladle as a token of their esteem 

rock's Bird and The Rose, which won for the singe The Stabat Mater will be given on Sunday evening at the 

numberless recalls First Baptist Church, Commonwealth avenue, Mr. McNor 
The B. F. Wood Music Company has opened man McLeod org t The choir, as usual at musica 

several cases of new volumes of Edition Boswortl This | services, will be assisted by Mrs Jenny Patrick Walker 
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Miss Gertrude Edmands, Frederick Smith and Arthur Ber- 


esford. 


Miss Olive Mead, violinist, assisted by Miss Lena Little, 
contralto, and Mr. Max Zach, accompanist, will give a re- 


cital in Steinert Hall on Tuesday evening, February 16. 


Miss Aus der Ohe, who recently made a pronounced suc- | 
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enough to send him various pieces (his own and others), the 

| No. 7 on the list being ‘ Three overtures by me (score),’ 

and referring to the volume with the C major overture al- 
ready mentioned. 

‘In the fall of 1877 I worked several days at Bayreuth at 


cess as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and | Wanfried, studying the unprinted compositions of Richard 
who is well known by her previous visits to this city, will | Wagner, to see those which are preserved there, and among 


give her first piano recital of the season in Steinert Hall on 


Tuesday afternoon, February 9. 


Wagner’s Opus 2. 


ILHELM TOPPERT writes in the A/eine 
Journal an interesting article respecting the ‘‘ fable 
of the unknown composition by Richard Wagner, named 


the Second Concert Overture.” 


‘*Wagner wrote,” he says, ‘‘at least eight overtures 


| other things to learn what the master had told of them 


either by word of mouth or in his (then unpublished) Ze- | 


‘* Those investigations still do me good service in the 


search for the lost early essays. I saw much that was in- 
teresting, even the autograph of the Faust overture (in its 
original form, Paris, 1840); it bore on the outside page the 
inscription, ‘ Der eznsame Faust, oder Faust in dir Ein- 
samketl. A tone poem for orchestra, by Richard Wagner.’ 
On the inside was written ‘Zu Goethe's Faust, First Part,’ 


| bens-Erinneriingen. 





which have not been printed. The first, B major, is utterly | and in a later hand * Overture.’ 


vanished; the others are preserved. Among them is one, 


C major, with fugue, on which the composer forty-five | ine Metternich, is well known. 
years later set some value. The missing parts for this 
This bun- | a very beautiful unknown A flat major, 1861, composed in 


work Hegar, of Zurich, found in an old bundle 


dle, with other fragments of Wagner’s music, was sent to | Paris for the Princess Pourtales, and the fourth. 


Hegar in 1877 by the Paris publisher Durant, in compli- 
ance with a request from Bayreuth, They were at first 
neglected, and only lately underwent a more careful exam- 
nation. 

‘* As in the first report no key was mentioned, and in later 
reports a false one, it was impossible for even a Wagner 
expert to say which youthful work of Richard Wagner was 
in question. I owe to Herr Hegar a copy of the first theme 
and some other details. Wagner wrote the C major over- 
ture in his nineteenth year. The original partition, dated 
Leipsic, March 17, 1832, can be found in Wahnfried, bound 
up with two other overtures from his early creative period, 
one 1n D minor, and the other for Raupach’s Kénig Enzio. 
(The complete parts of the latter I saw in the Court Library 
of Darmstadt in 1888). The overture in question was per- 
formed for the first time by the Leipsic Society, Euterpe; 
then, April 30, 1832, in a concert given by the vocalist Ma- 
tilde Palazzesi; and, on May 22, 1873, as a surprise for the 
sixtieth birthday of the composer, on the occasion of a per- 
formance in the old Bayreuth Theatre. 

‘*On October 18, 1877, Wagner sent me the parts to Berlin, 
as he wished for a performance in the concert house. I 
prepared a partition with the necessary reductions, and 
Bilse, on November 30, 1877, adorned the program of a 
Wagner evening with the novelty. At that time it was 
good form in Berlin to be an anti-Wagnerian. No musi- 
cian, Gustav Brah-Miiller alone excepted, was present at 
the concert. If I do not mistake only the Bérsen Courzer 
had a notice of the event. To-day no one knows anything 
correctly, and everybody is chattering; nineteen years ago 
anybody could hear it, and everybody ignored it! In the 
fashion or out of the fashion—there is the difference between 

appreciation and indifference. The scoring of the overture | 
is: strings (viola 1st 2d), two flutes, two oboes, two clari- 
nets, two fagotti, two trumpets, four horns, three trom | 
bones and two kettledrums. 

‘*How came the parts (presumably fully arranged) to 
Paris? I do not know. When Wagner on his way to 
London made a brief pause there on March 2, 1855, he 
wrote to his old friend Fischer, of Dresden, who had in his 


| taken by no less a person than Peter Cornelius, the poet- 


‘*The Albumblatt, C major, dedicated to Princess Paul- 
I possess in my collection, 
besides this, three others, one printed for Frau Betty Schott; 


‘‘ Among the notes that I made at Wahnfried in 1877 is a 
copy of a waltz, E flat major, thirty-two bars, from the pe- 
riod of his Zurich exile. The piece is not of much impor- 
tance, but it contains as dedication some lines which show 
that he was in a good humor. ‘The transcription may be of 
interest to many: 

‘¢* Ziiricher Bielliebchen-Walzer, ober Polka oder was 
sonst. Der vortrefflich erzogenen und in Diinnkirchen vorzii- 
glich gerathenen Marie aus Diisseldorf gewidmit vom besten 
Tanzer aus Sachsen, genannt Richard (!) der Walzer- 
macher. Schlieszlich giebt der Komponist bie heilige 
Bersicherung, dasz er schéneres Papier genommen haben 
wiirde, wenn ihm solches zur Hand gewesen wire; er 
bittet daher seine Patronin, Gott nachzuahmen, welcher 
| bekanntest auf den Walzer und nicht auf das Papier sieht 
| Ganz schlieszlichst ersucht der Komponist auszerdem, beim 

Vortrag seines Werkes Alles, was zu schwer sein follte, 

| auszulassen. iiberhaupt méchte er allerschlieszlichst noch 
um Nachsicht wegen etwaiger Fehler gegen den Kontra- 
punkt gebeten haben.’ 

‘‘This Albumblatt, written with a lead pencil, is still un- 
printed.” 

Hermann Zumpe, who has just been appointed court 
capellmeister at Schwerin, writes: ‘‘ Frau Cosima Wagner 
planned for May 22, 1873, the master’s sixtieth birthday, an 
extraordinary festival to consist of the performance of two 
youthful works of Wagner, which were neither printed nor 
in anybody’s possession, but religiously preserved at Wahn- 
fried. One wasa grand festival cantata in seven move- 
ments, which the master had composed when capellmeister 
at Magdeburg for orchestra, chorus and solo, and for which 
the text uniting the different musical pieces was also by 
Richard Wagner. For the intended performance it was 
necessary to eliminate this connecting text and the text for 
the vocal parts, and reconstruct it for the festival. At the 
request of Cosima Wagner this difficult task was under- 








| 
| 


composer of the Barber of Bagdad, &c., who came from 
Munich to Bayreuth for the performance. An orchestra was 


keeping many of his things, and asked him to be good | sent by Frau Wagner to Nuremberg to hear, and if I liked 


it, engage the orchestra there. 


‘*Finally an orchestra from Wiirzburg undertook the 


task. Then the rehearsals began, not only of the cantata, 
but of another youthful work, a grand concert overture in 
C, with a slow introduction, an allegro with an elaborate 
fugue, the origin of which was still earlier than that of the 
cantata. The performance took place May 22, 1873, in the 
old opera house at Bayreuth, and began with the overture, 
confided to me, while the direction of the festival cantata 
| was assigned to Wagner’s nephew, Alexander Ritter. 
The master had no inkling of the performance, and still 
less of the performance of his two youthful works, and 
when he appeared with his wife on his arm in the theatre 


in the evening an extraordinary surprise awaited him, 
which Frau Wagner afterward described for me. He lis- 
tened attentively to half of the introduction, an expressive 


violoncello cantilene, and asked for the composer. Frau 
Wagner did not say a word. He continued to listen with 


great attention, and then remarked, humorously: ‘It is 


strange; the piece cannot be either by Beethoven or Bellini, 
and is quite original.’ At last he got on the track, and 
with emotion remembered the composition of his earliest 
youth that had quite escaped his memory.” 


New York College of Music. 
R. ALEXANDER LAMBERT has every 
reason to be satisfied with the progress made by his 
pupils, with his faculty of thirty-two teachers, and with the 
audience, which invariably crowds any musical affair given 
at the College of Music. 

Little Gussie Zuckerman, pianist, made the hit of the 
evening at the last concert with the Jensen étude and Hil- 
ler’s Albumleaf; Miss Baldwin did well (Schutt's Im- 
promptu), and young Antony Gloeckner, violinist, played, as 
he always does, excellently, Miss Tillie Stiller coming a 





close second in her pieces ; a nocturne by Chopin and 
Capriccioso by Bohm. Others who participated were Misses 
Doisen, Prowell, Zimmerman, Beckwith, Gehlert and 
Campbell; Messrs. Costikyan and Cowan 


Many inquiries having been received as to the present 





roster of the College of Music faculty, it is herewith ap- 
pended 

Piano Department--Alexander Lambert, director D. M. Levett 
Hugo Grunwald, Wm. Ebert, S millo Engel, Elsa von Grave 
Hubert de Blank, August Spanuth, Max Liebling, F. W. Riesberg 


} 
Jessie Shay, Eugene Bernstein, E. B. Munger, Clementino de Macct 
Ada Smith, Gertrude Barber 
Vocal Department Mme. Wizjak N es Mme. Clara de 
Rigaud, Hans Jung, Mme. Grau- Maier 
Vocal Sight Reading Department—F. Damros 
Violin Department—Henry Lambert, M. Sandberg, Mark Fonaroft 





and assistants 


Violoncello Departr 





Hans Kro 





Harmony, Counterp« : t 

ler, S. Austin Pearce (Mus. D. Oxon), Edgar S. Ke 
Organ Department—Dr. S. Austin Pear 

Harp Department— Matilda I 

Lectures on History of Music—Engagement per 

Orchestra Class—Elliott Schenck 

Department—In this department pupils suffi 


t j hamber n practicing in trios 


are structed in cha 





Chamber Music 
, 


ciently advance 


guartets and quintets under the personal supervision of the pro- 
fessors 

Wind Instruments—Soloists of the New York Symphony Or 
chestra 


String Orchestra—Henry Lambert 
Mandolin Department—Carlos Curti 
Operatic Departm Mme. Wizjak Nicoles 








required, as there was no competent one at Bayreuth. I was 


Arnold Stiefel, business manager 





Mary Douise Clary, Hmerica’s (Greatest Contralto. 
- 3. DB. McKinley, Tenor. 5 
Carl E. Dufft, Bass-Baritone. 
Ratbrin Hilke, Dramatic Soprano. 
i" End Other Leading Artists. 
2 9 
g Remington Squire, Manager. 3 


113 West 96th Street, Hew Work. 

















RICHARD W. CROWE, 


™~ 7 4 —~ o 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 
(Organist and Choir Director of St. Agnes’ Church, Brooklyn.) 

Compositions edited, revised and scored for Piano, Voice, Organ 
or Orchestra. Advanced pupils received in the study of harmony 
counterpoint, composition, the organ and orchestration. Clubs and 
societies conducted. Correspondence solicited as to terms. 

Address care of 

C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York; or | 
F. H. CHANDLER, 300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. | 


THE SCHOOL OF VOCAL SCIENCE (organized 1896-7) 


Training the voice for singing from a scientific standpoint; also for speaking, more especially public (clergymen, 


lawyers, actors, &c.). 

Eradicating defects like lisping, stammering and stutte 
by a well-known specialist. 

The Swedish system of physical culture (employed by 


ring. Diseased conditions of the throat and nose treated 


great singers, actors and public men). 


Instruction in the anatomy and physiology of the voice, musical theory, interpretation, accompanying, languages, 


acting, fencing, stage deportment, &c. 


Department for training teachers. For particulars and circulars address or call at 241 W. 44th St., New York City. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE Musk 
226 Wabash Avenue, Janus 


EO STERN, the ’cellist from London, made 


his American début yesterday, and with most gratify- 





ing results. He is, with the exception of Godowsky and the 


always incomparable Nordica, the most important and satis- 





is season. His playing is 





fying soloist we have had here tl 
that of the educated musician, entirely free from manner- 
isms, and he is at all times simple and unaffected. He has 
beautiful tone color, exceptionally fine technic, temperament 
of the most musical description, and interprets all 
in a masterly style 

Mr. Stern was the first exponent in America of Dvorak’s 


tten with an elaborate ac- 





new concerto, a « om position 
companiment almost as important for the orchestra as for 


the solo instrument, but the accompaniment was several 


»as is Mr.Stern’s tone, it 





times made too dominant 














was quite obscure. Cons ng that he studied the work 
under the gt of the composer, it may be taken for 
granted that rformance was a true interpretation of 
the Dvor4k music, and that it bears the genuine artist 
stamp, so that if at times the 'cello failed to be heard it was not 
the fault of the artist, but of the orchestral accompaniment 
Mr. Stern scored a splendid success, unanimity of opinion 
prevailing that here was an uncommonly well gifted expo 
nent. He is one of the few importations to whom it 
possible to listen to with genuine delight, and who by legiti- 
mate art can obtain admiration from both men and women 
without any resort to the tricks of the quack musician, who 
too frequently visits us, making abject sentimentality do 
duty for musical ab Leo Ster a welcome rt 

season of mediocrities in Chicago. He played for 

after many recalls Godard’s berceus« layed it 























THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


fitting. Teresa Carrefio must make her re-entrée in Chicago 
with suitable surroundings, which can only be had at the Au- 
ditorium. We are to hear her next week with orchestral ac- 
companiment, when she plays the Beethoven G minor 
concerto. The greatest interest centres in her appearance, 
and the present topic in musical circles here is Carrefio and 


but little else 


e first of the Sunday popular concerts was a great suc- 


T 


cess, notwithstanding that the temperature registered twenty 





degrees below freezing 
The following program was given 
Organ, Tannhaduser Mar Wagner 


Mr. Harrison M. Wi 


Mr. Sidney P. Bider 

Piano, Impromptu, op. 142, No. 3 Schubert 
Mrs. Maud Hartley 

Violin, Introduction and Rondo Capr s Saint-Saéns 


Mr. Max Bendix 





Mr. Harrison M. W 






The Sea MacDowell 
Marie Fran 
The Lea Bot Old English [1682 
Mr. S ey P. Bide 
V ‘ 
Adag Religios« Vieuxtemps 
Scena de la Czardas H a 
Mr. Max Bendix 
Piar 
Henxenta ....MacDowe 
Nocturt D flat Chopin 
La I Chaminade 
Mrs. Sara Sayles Gilp 
Song, Sunshine a Ra B c a 
Mrs. Ma Hartke 
Orgar ( r eT V ariat ns on ar An er ar A r I agile T 
Mr. Harrison M. Wil 
Max Bendix had splendid success in the Western and 
Southe States lately Here are some of the press notices 
eceived on his playing 
M B s s the star P be the « par : 
artist Ww 5 ‘ n Ww pa c ta at y wit t a f 4 y the 
r r sts.— Dramatic Mirror 
he te and expression in the rend ay's ( ue 
Pantaisie, ( I s Ni rnein D and P a by Max 
be x ? strated that he wasa v nis the firs ank f 
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appealed to the irtand made the listener forget both composer 


hee 
and performer.—Daily Times, Streator 








As concert master of the Thomas Orchestra Mr. Bendix made him 
self known throughout the ntry His rank as an artist is of the 
highest. His performance last evening was rict rtistic qualities 
The brilliancy of his techr the purity of his tone, and the fire 
and spirit with which he played gave the keenest enjoyment After 
Popper's Elfe a tl ] e would be satisf th nothing 
ess thanad e encore Daily Democrat, Burlington 

The audience had the extreme pleasure and privilege last evening 
f hearing the incomparable master of his art, Max Bend 


x, the great 











Few e are aps who might judge accurately of his 
te n SO ¢ ately displayed r the fantaisie by 
where technical acies bristled thr the different 
ovements only to be conquered airily and graceful as the master 
hand, subservient to the great musical inspiration of the man, tossed 
them off so apparently careless for our p movements 
characteristic this delicate aband t n ind | 
ality seemed especially prominent, but xquisite r 
turne by Chopin that the audience listened t enchant 
ment which comes when the heart trills with the intensity of excited 
emotions. It was in the nocturne that Bendix portrayed so expres 
sive the drean sweetness of the theme, with here and there a 
strain, like the cry of ag ed s and na bit of brig 
oyousness, all given so exquisitely and with the immate ease of 





t.—Daily Times, Streator, [il 
Mr. Bendix has been re-engaged for the second concert 


of the Sunday night series, which takes place to-morrow 
*e 2 


George Hamlin, Chicago’s star tenor, appears with the 


February 12 and 13, in the Wagner 
4 





Chicago Orchestr: 


program. He also sings in Milwaukee for the Arion Club, 





Febr w the Apollo Club, in Chicago, Febru- 
ary 
Earl Dr I been giving recitals in Batavia, II] 


Aurora, Ill.; Elburn, Ill.; Burlington, Ia.; Rochelle, Ill 

Sheridan, Ill., and in all has met with much success 
Sousa’s Band comes to the Auditorium February 1, 2 
and 5) 


ss Mary Wood Chase, a youn 


Mi g pianist but recently re- 
turned from Berlin, where she studied wi Oscar Raif, is 
speedily winning her way by he yund perform- 





] | ] ing 
ge class, and 18 aiso giving fre 





tremendous ene rgy, a hne 
knowledge of music, and conscientious work she should be 
very successful 
Theodore Spiering vave nunil recit ay his 
neodore plering gave a 11S ecita o-day at his 
studio in Steinway Hall. I hear excellent accounts of the 
work done 


Miss Jenny Osborn, our young soprano, who is coming 

















fully. I ] 
2 , ent H as appeared here w I as’ O estra, ar Keokuk 7 h ¢ froant 1 } ir ncel 1 nl tour 
Dvordk’s new concerto from one hearing is an attractive |" sdineiis intel: ams te nails linist a ss aide: oa ont, had an immensely successful tou 
work, full of technical difficulties, a tremendous work to nt d +} oat ‘ ¢ . _ ‘ P one rece ed any pime ary notices 
’ a a ga a ga 4 I 
grasp at once, for it is one which requires to be studied and | hear him they ght not otherwise have i. Keokuk has a Miss Osborn’s er, G s waltz song, R and Juliet, was 
, Pee sorent r RB } that a 
thought out. studied and restudied, and not to be dismissed easure of pers Mr. B 1 the fa at Mis 1 st ra s uy . she resy = The Ivy 
ns and wer wt s and medal winners in the ¢ nnat hos baat ‘ 
lightly with some casual commendation. ‘1 f the time : _— pice vid ng ‘ . ‘ Gre a ba veetnes He eis me pran f 
Const at and whe he was last n a few f sw I y i range and gat tame . uted and perfectly 
the infinit lahor the anriet the nat the wor . é 
the infinite labo ne a y patie « 1 VOTR eged t ex 1 a us the guests Miss Las ‘ ‘ hasas pathet t that is ve attractive 
given to such a compositio then t of the few min- | his s Hubay’s Carmen Fantaisie, Chopin's N Keokuk Journa 
utes it takes some ca ! ritic to belittle and perfun D and Popper's I nta I es he was recalled and tw 
‘ en ; with ¢ eT bers. I «} = +} sings ; Miss é was the r s ~ ad ew 
what ‘ nck ticism be to es} € , a : 
" sft sa es sa ells s le o nque f whe she was i t As OF fthes sts 
*e & * tales. a € waves of 3€ S y aya P e Messiah she w a s § ssesses s a sweet 
P upt lis N Pe e realis an t ng yet gfied ma " s a pleasure see as well as hea 
mn gave econd lecture on Wednes- | Dance be Mives — , ore ‘ Her s t} f large compass 
] it nst P r Nothir } y Dem + Rup , r 
day afternoon. whic R are ittende¢ It treated of und saw all the speakat s Ss "i N g ri Daily Democrai 4 neton z 
A x re soot to the arred sens e, tha he ¢ pinr 
talian music from the sixteenth to eighteenth century and S : . 
, In tone, tec! and individual express Mr. I s 
was illustrated by many beautiful « xamples of Italian pla P 2 ate art.—A’cohkuk urna Miss ] O e gracef a ele fied 
music These lectures have been very successful and are her hearers t ar e voice, § ted to the 
: rat she affects. She eas ore Little Boy Blu 
4 i x 4 eT > y 
to be repeated in the near future . a , A : ther nerforn n th rogram. it n ¢ 
‘ “ W I . any otner per! : the progra . Eugene Fie 2 gay tw great intens expressior 
Emil Liebling and Sidney Biden gave a piano and song aid that Mr. Max Bendix, the v st, is the leading feature of | pasty Times. Streator 
recital at the Chicago University Wednesday at 5 o'clock excellent little traveling company. Mr. Bendix’s single number 
The Amateur Musical Club gave a general concert Mon- | #24 doublet umber were most heartly encored. His tone is remark- The Ottawa Daz/y Journal said of Miss Jennie Osborn 
7 able fort ness, sweetness and purity, and 8 ex r Sma . that the verdict f the ndier ‘ < hat > heaut) 
dav last Mrs. Coolidg« Mrs. Oscar Remmer Misses Ida a . : Nat the verdict ol ie audience was that she has a beaut 
lay ki 2 Nag ‘ , y easy and graceful. He seeks ss hic] } } kill 
Calkins Phillips, Richardson, Hawley, Mmes. Ullmann, wness om his violin rather th ryn 1 mezzo soprano voice, whic: = ses with artistic skill. 
Bradley and Hiner assisted in the progran Critics differed in their judgment ‘ In Hindel Hall this afternoon the pupils of Mrs. O. L. 
Mme. Nordica and het mpanv give aconcert in the | Nocturne, but probably the greater e] Fox, of the Chicago Musical College, gave a vocal recital 
sim 4 ica and nf company Vv a cor tint 4 Q Q 
to the latter numt jurlington, J - : y : ‘ 
Auditorium February 8 ae number.—4 ‘ “ [The program was an unusually fine one, and among those 
d litoriun ruat 
+ #* P ; : who appeared were several artists who have taken their 
work of Mr x was most excellent in every respect His . _ ’ . , Ww ny 
‘ar 7] her firet r tal F ruar 2 lé l th t m mn singers n . S » 
Mme. Carreno will give her first recital February 13, not | ing, rpretation was fine and discerning, and his touch finished and peaces Wi tne best Known nge In the est rhe 
February 3, as ori yintended, This is certainly more | accurate. He produced tones pure, round and full; tones which | pupils refiected great credit upon their instructor and the 











SEASON 


The 


STEVEKING 


33 Union Square. W., 


| 896-97. mae \. 


Great Dutch Pianist 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Mr. VICTOR THRANE, 


New York. 


NEW YORK SUCCESS. 


SIEVEKING st h is extremely 


good.—New Y« 





sufficient tinge 








He is a great, a wor f pianist. He } 
of melancholy t mbue a his work wit! ng note of 
sympathy which is the world-wide concordant tone that alone 
rings out the truth New York Sun, November 16, 1896 


) 


certo exhibited a satisfactory if not 





“ His readir 











rilliant te ’ de poetic feeling Vew York 
Herald, Novem 
SIEVEKING has a singing touch, abundant technique, tremen- 
dous wrists, supple and sonorous, and a most brilliant style His 
success last night was marked New York Morning Advertiser 
November 16, 1896 
“ He played it splendidly, betraying in his performance a good 
share of all the qualities that go to the making of a great pianist 
sensuous, emotional, intellectual. What strikes one first is the 
sensuous beauty of tone, so essential for real charm."—New Yors 


Evening Post, November 16, 1896 

“His recitals in December promise to be well 
from the flattering comments of last night 
November 16, 1896. 

“When the occasion required it he could accomplish wonders, 
but he did them more as a mat and less for making a 
display than is the way of most artists. The audience felt at once 
that the man placed the forcible expression of thoughts or moods 
above mere musical fireworks.”"—Zhe Mail and Express, New 

i: York, November 16, 1896 
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college of whose faculty Mrs. Fox has been a valued mem- 
ber for the past fifteen years. The program follows 


Ee I: IIE vciincvecesccawscpestsunvecdssenveoeccose Gounod 
Grafton C. Baker, Charles F. Champlin, Harry Truax. 
ae es HE TUE 6 vcard ndcdsdsedeccccenteccconcccessecceue David 
Emilie Brandt. 
UN, TAOURRUINE. 6 nici evccssceasasaeresaers sidcey wun econeswe ped d’Hardelot 
Grace Whistler Sarlls. 
(Violin obligato, Agnes Pringle.) 
Songs 
Pil Bing Thee Gongs CF ALG vc cicccecccccceoseces ..Clay 
BU GD RE iio n.csdccccacctcécncécess pats Gait ..De Koven 
Grafton G. Baker. 

ESE, OE DT irnkccncncctacccccdedvececsesspaces Saint-Saéns 
Grace W. Sarlls and Charles F. Champlin. 
Pe dencccindedinn sanserserensiseretcaccoess Del Acqua 

Jeanet Christine Lyman. 
Duet, Masry Wives Cl Wim vend ccc cccsccscsecveccces . Nicolai 


Emilie Brandt and Mrs. J. Boetter. 





RPA, TE GRIING oicsscessesonssveeevs ‘0 ...Gomez 
Geneva Erb. 
Songs 
In Thy Memory (written for this occasion)...... Kate Vanderpool 
TRO AMOWETOE PIAGSE 00.005 cvccccccecoccccsscccrccovocesecces Porter 
Charles F. Champlin | 
Scene, Huguenots dsawesdegiecwendseumneaed Myerbeer | 
IRs cecvcccecccccccessoccceseescsetesoossegesves Jeanet Lyman. 
Urbano. a , seme Gertrude O’Brien. 
EGIES TE WENN B ace ccc ccccccscesen Emilie Brandt, Grace Sarlls. | 


Chorus by members of the class. 


The Chicago Musical College certainly neglects no oppor- 
tunity of giving its students every advantage to perfect | 
their musical education. At the Saturday matinée in | 
Handel Hall, February 6, Mr. William Armstrong, the | 

| 
| 


critic who has done much for music in the West, will lec- 
ture to the pupils. ‘wo musical numbers will precede the 
lecture: Mr. Hans von Schiller will play Variations, op. 5, 
Alnaes, and Mr. Bernhard Listemann, the violinist, the 
Notturno, Ernst, and Saltarello (manuscript), Franz Liste- | 
mann. It goes without saying that the afternoon will be | 
one of thorough enjoyment for the students and of great 


educational value as well. FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Productions at the Paris Grand Opera.—M. Jules 
Martin has compiled a list of works produced at the Grand 
Opéra House, Paris, from January 1, 1830, to June 30, 
1896. In these sixty-five and a half years French com- 
posers were represented by Auber, 1,163 times; Halévy, 
1,078 ; Gounod, 1,081; Adam, 578; Ambroise Thomas, 469; | 
Délibes, 274; Reyer, 246; Massenet, 222; Schneitzhoefer, 
221; Herold, 173; Saint-Saéns, 160; M. Labane, 135; and 
19 others 1,140. Total for French composers, 6,920 times, 
Italian composers: Rossini, 1,409; Donizetti, 1,003; Verdi. 
721; Pugni, 322; eight others, 337. Total Italian com- 
posers, 3,792 times. German composers, 2,603; Wagner, 
260; Mozart, 227; Weber, 207; six others, 241. Total | 
composers, 3,538 times. Eight 





| 
| 
| 
| 


German composers | 
of different nationalities, 238 times. Total Foreign 
composers, 7,618. The most numerous performances | 
in one year were of Meyerbeer, 100 (1865); Gounod, | 
87 (1889); Auber, 75 (1833); Wagner, 70 (1893); Rossini, 
63 (1830); Halévy, 59 (1835); Thomas, 58 (1868). The | 
works most frequently given in one year were L’Africaine, | 
88 (1865); Faust, 72 (1869); Romeo et Juliette, 63 (1889; | 
Hamlet, 58 (1868). During the last twelve years, under | 
the Gailhard management, the numbers are: French com- 
posers, Gounod, 518; Reyer, 220; Massenet, 165; Saint- 
Saéns, 127; Thomas, 114; Délibes, 106; various others, 392; | 


total, 1,642. Foreigncomposers: Meyerbeer, 419; Wagner, 
257; Verdi, 240; Donizetti, 115; Rossini, 108; Mozart, 19: 
Weber 13; total, 1,166. Since 1830, then, the Grand Opéra | 
gave 122 operas and 66 ballets—total, 188 works—by 81 com- 
posers, of which 51 were French, 12 Italian, 9 German and | 
9 various nationalities. 
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NEW YORK, February 1, 1897 
of pes FRIEND—Your parody of my If I But 
Knew was all O. K., and touched some vital as well as 
victual points toa nicety. I was myself inspired to pen a pop- 
ular version of perhaps my most successful song, hoping 
thereby to increase the royalty returns. It was my convic- 
tion that the revised version would appeal to a different 


| class from the original, and thereby double the sales, but | 


my publishers thought differently. There you have it again 
—genius is always at the mercy of venal commercial agents, 
who have no proper appreciation of the true sparkle of in- 
spiration! 
Here is my revised version ! 
Yours, 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, January 29, 1897 
Ir I Bur Knew. 
If I but knew what the gossips say, 
Chattering secrets night and day, 
I'd give the snap, love, dead away, 
If I but knew 


Witson G. SMiru 


If I but knew how the brewers brew 

Good lager beer from a hop or two 

I'd fill zwei glass for me and you,* 
If I but knew. 

If I but had a note or two 

I'd write a thirty day one for you, 

But what to do when the thing came due 
If I but knew 

So writes me Smith. Now get’ you hence and buy the 
original of these parodies—about the tenderest love song I 
know, both words and music ! 

An attractive affair was the Students’ concert of the 
Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, given in Steinway 
Hall with the following array of talent: Piano, Miss Fan- 
nie E. Levy, Miss Anna S. Wyckoff, Master Arthur Hoch- 
mann, Miss Alma Braumann; violin, Miss Christine Dyer, 
Mr. Leo Buerger; vocal, Miss Anna M. Kreiling; accom- 
panist, Miss Helen Collins. 

Of these, young Hochmann is most advanced; his play- 
ing was a joy from beginning to end! I have seldom heard 
the intricate Summernights’ Fantasia, by Liszt, played that 


| way, and his speed and endurance in the big A flat Polo- 


naise (Chopin) was simply amazing. The lad is but seven- 
teen years, young, too, and has evidently not attained the 
size which nature intended, and which is suggested by his 
name. Miss Levy’s small hands and short fingers are not 
fitted for the massive chord effects of Scharwenka’'s concerto, 
accompanied on a second piano by the composer; neverthe- 
less she gave us a very neat performance from memory, 
her staccato, trill and octaves being effective. During the first 
movement, in B flat minor, the curious effect of a fred/e 
ostinato was observed—an organ-point on a high F, pro- 
duced by a gas jet. As it was strictly in tune, however, it 
was notannoying. From which you may see that the gas 


* Impolite, but demanded by the exigencies of rhyme 
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jets in Steinway Hall are kept in /ume, that they know 
| enough to pipe the unmusical note ‘“‘F,” and not ‘‘W” or 
| ‘«X,” or some other unmusical letter, and so on with other 
| deductions and inferences. Miss Dyer, a self-possessed 
| young violinist, played Wieniawski’s Legende (and 
| vastly better than the piano accompaniment—not Miss 
| Collins’, however). Miss Wyckoff gave a worthy perfor- 
| mance of Beethoven's sonata, op. 110; Mr. Buerger the 
| Bruch violin concerto, and Miss Braumann Paderewski’s 
| Polish Fantaisie, all with imposing effect. 
| Herr Scherhey's soirée musicale at the same place was a 
thoroughly German affair, most of the songs being sung in 
German—indeed, the only un-Vaterlandish thing in it all was 
| the above title. Mrs. Dorothea Auspitz Phillips sang songs 
by Otto Lohse, and Liszt’s Lorelei; Miss Margaret Craw- 
ford, a Loewe Ballad and Faust excerpt; Mr. Xanten, the 
Carmen Flower song, and the others who participated in the 
| program were Misses Martha Wettengel, Louise Mengel (the 
| family of Bengel were not represented, however), Maria L 
| Brun, Marie Paltz, Ella Staab, Marguerite Arcularius, and 


' ° a hs 
| Messrs. Thomas Prehn and George A. Walter. ‘These lat- 


ter I could not hear, however, for there were several other 


concerts to attend the same evening. I must not, however, 


| forget pianist and accompanist Herman H. Wetzler, on 
whom fell the brunt of the hard work of the evening. Just 
try it; play twenty-two song accompaniments and two piano 
solos and see if itis play or work! 


| 


Herr Scherhey’s method has in the short space of two 
years attracted to him a large cliéntele of pupils, and the 
pleasure they gave their friends, who thronged the hall to 
| its utmost capacity, is the best index of the teacher's merit 
| and popularity. Among the distinguished guests present 
| were Mr. Xaver Scharwenka and Herr Otto Lohse 
| The second Carri brothers’ concert (New York Institute 
| for violin playing, piano and vocal culture) at Chickering 


Hall was devoted to chamber-music in its highest form, 


| interspersed with vocal solos by Mr. Paul Petry (Dio 
| Possente and Two Grenadiers), and violin solos by M1 
| Ferdinand Carri (Vieuxtemps’ concerto and Paganini Di 
Tante Palpiti). The ensemble numbers were a string 
quartet in F minor, op. 30, by Hermann Carri, and the 
quintet in C minor, for piano and strings, by that musical 
Krupp, Salomo Jadassohn, of Liepsi I call him ‘*‘ Krupp 
because of the many canons he has constructed. Well do 
I remember the conservatory affair in which this quintet 
was first produced, in 1882, and that the taking scherzo had 
a Gewandhaus Kam 


Later it was done at 


to be repeated 
mermusik, with Reinecke (Fuchs) at that piano. I have 
also a lingering recollection of a Bliithner Sunday morning 
matinée given by the Messrs. Carri, about 1881, in Leipsi« 

but the only positive memory left of that affair is that of a 
plump, red-cheeked blonde, white Gainsborough chapeaued, 


young American lass, who looked sweet enough to eat, and 


sat just forninst me. Subsequently, I believe I did attempt 
the cannabalistic feast alluded to—but that’s another story, as 


Kudyard Ripling saith! Well, is it a wonder that the Carri 
brothers and the biggest white Gainsborough hat you ever 
saw are all a muddle in my memory 

Saint Philip's A. M.E. Church, on West Twenty-fifth 
street, has a choir to boast of—some forty boys and men 
organist and choirmaster, Mr. E. B. Kinney, Jr.; Melville 
Charlton, assistant. Under that indefatigable and enthu- 
siastic young man things have togo! There is an excellent 
balance of parts, noble basses (one of them sings low B flat) 
a full complement of tenors, and the boy who leads the 
altos isa jewel. This is the church of which Dr. Bishop is 
rector, and where Harry Burleigh, now at St. George's 
began his vocal career 

They have an elaborate monthly musical service, and a 
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Concert and Oratorio. 
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SOLO VIOLINIST. 


Also... 
Powell String Quartet : 
MAUD POWELL, Ist Violin. 
HERMAN KUHN, 2d Violin. 
FREDERICK SCHAEFER, Viola. 
FELIX BOUCHER, Violoncello. 
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week ago, assisted by an orchestra and Miss Rachael 
Walker, soprano (lately of Cleveland), gave the subjoined 


numbers 
Magnificat Parker 
Nunc Dimittis...... . ogecodéves Kinney 


Then Shalla Star.. Mendelssohn 
Pastoral Symphony, strings 
Glory to God, chorus 


Rejoice, solo 





“ ' - From Handel's Messiah 
For Unto Us, chorus 
Come Unto Me, solo 
Hallelujah, chorus 
-ven-Fold Amen Kinney 





You will see from the above that Mr. Kinney is alsoa 
composer, and I can certify to his special talent; but his 
greatest card is down his throat, for he has a powerful 
tenor voice, of dramatic possibilities, and Thiers promises 
great things. 

The church edifice was jammed, and the impressive and 
highly dramatic evening service (Episcopal) listened to 
with intense interest. Who shall say cuz dono? Let us 
rather exleaim: Deo gratias 

The musicale given in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Leon 
Jacquet (née Wetzler) by Mr 


spacious home on East Seventieth street was an enjoyable 


Bernard Sinsheimer at his 


affair. If I was to specify any particular event it would be 
the Schumann Quintet (Mrs. Jacquet, Messrs. Sinsheimer 
Lehmann, Barleiben and Kronold); the Van der Stucken 


songs (Miss Esther Hirsch) ; the flute solos, intermezzo and 


valse, Godard (Mr Jac que t); the ‘cello solos, Reverie and 
Capric e, Golterman (Mr. Kronold); the bass solos, Sarastro 
aria and Two Grenadiers (Mr. Sparger) ; the Albumblatt, by 
Wagner, and Mazurka, Zzrzycki (Mr. Sinsheimer); the 
tzer Sonata (Mrs 


piano and violin duo, Beethoven's Kreu 


Jacquet and Mr. Sinsheimer); and finale, the Volksliedchen 





and Fairy Tale, Komsak, a string quartet (Messrs. Sins 
heimer, Lehmann, Barleiben and Kronold). This is what I 
would particula pec but there's the whole program 





so you can choose tor yourself It only remains to add that 


Mrs. Wetzler-Jacquet tinely Mr. Jacquet (first 














flutist Boston Symphony Orchestra) amazed all by his won 
derful effortless flute playing and the other partici 
pants contributed highly to the evening’s pleasure, and 
espec ially handsome Estl Hirsch, the soprano, whose 
greatest was Tosti (,ood-Bvye 

The zsthet man having bee viven a teast mine host 
Sinsheimer, who is a iccomp shed host as well as olunist 
followed this up by ministering tothe inner man the « 

: . 
cheers, the bowling fowl (I mean the flowing bow]), and 
the elusive bluepoint contributing to the good cheer of the 
affal 

Mr. Charles Heinroth, the young organist of Ascension 
Church, Fifth avenue and Tenth street, opened the new 


electro-pneumatic organ of forty-five stops, costing $12,000, 
id presented to the church by Miss Rhinelander last 


Tuesday, with the following program 





Fantasie and Fugue, G Bact 

Béne < ) Nuptia S Saéns 

Alleg Sympt VI Wid 

I ne Ar S I nberg 

( t Fanta I 

Fantasia, B. A. C. H Liszt 

Fug D ma G ar 
Mr. Heinroth has just returned from a course of several 

years’ study in Munich (with Rheinberger and others), and 


he is in great luck at once to fall into this place 


beautifully voiced, perfect action, 


Ke 
organ 1s very compact 
noble pedals, and thoroughly up to date As to his ability 


well, I have never heard such pedaling as in the great G 





minor ; he has undoubted and special organ talent. Con- 
veniently situated, there should be no reason why Heinroth 
should not institute a series of recitals after the plan of 
Brother Wm. C. Carl, on the corner above. Stir up the au- 
thorities! Mr. Heinroth is professor of organ and harmony 
at the National Conservatory, full of high aims and noble 
ambitions! 

Miss Anne M. Britting, soprano, gave a concert in Stein- 
way Hall last Thursday, assisted by the following artists 
Mr. Johannes Ziegler, pianist, director of the Berlin Con 
servatory of Music ; Mr. Victor Kiizdé, violinist ; Mr. Otto 


A. Graff and Mr. Carl Bruchhausen, accompanists 





The concert-giver herself sang the scene and ballad from 


Il Guarany, by Gomez, and also Aus Deinen Augen Flies- 





sen Meine Lieder, Ries; Freudvoll and Leidvoll, Bee- 
thoven; Der Neugierige, Schubert, and Ungeduld, by Schu- 
bert. 

On the same evening an organ recital was given by 
Frank G. Dossert, in Presbyterian Assembly Hall. He was 
Mr Jos J Kovarik, 


violinist, and a vocal class of thirty-five voices 


assisted by Mme. Dossert, soprano; 


Professional duties required my presence out of town 


that evening; hence the bare statement above of two 


LORENCE TOWNSEND, 


eeee ACCOMPANIST 
FOR VOCALISTS AND 
INSTRUMENTALISTS. 224 West 21st Street, NEW YORK 





} 


COACHING A SPECIALTY. Reference : Editor MUSICAL COURIER 


I can write of a con- 
So there! 


concerts, which deserve more space 
cert I don’t attend; certainly I can—but I won't 

The second piano lecture-recital of the season of 1896-7 
given by Mr. Conrad Wirtz to his pupils and friends on 
Saturday, January 30, 1897, at 8:15 Pp. M., was of interest 
The evening was devoted to compositions by Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Weber, Leschetizky, Martucci, Liszt, and 
three sketches—Awakening, Striving, and Rest—by Con- 
rad Wirtz, the pianist of the occasion. Each composition 
was preceded by a brief biographical sketch of the com 
poser and a concise analysis of the style, form and musical 
content of the piece 

Mr. Charles A. Rice, solo tenor, Calvary Church, has a 
few gray hairs—after hearing of his experiences during his 


comparatively short life, the wonder is they are not all 


white! However, here’s hoping his troubles are all behind 


him—which is certainly the choice! 





He is the possessor of a pure, rich, tenor voice, flexibl 


and resonant, sympathetic in quality and robust in char- 
acter. His compass of two octaves is even throughout, and 


with brilliancy and ease; a tasteful 


singer, whose style and unaffected manner of rendering his 


he sustains high C 


selections make him a favorite everywhere 

He sang at the Grace Church organ dedication, East 
Orange, N. J., the other participants being Mr. Richard 
Henry Warren, of Saint Bartholomew's and Mr. William S 
Chester, of Saint George's; also at the Carnival of Authors 
at Music Hall, in that city, and was soloist at the Caledonia 
Club's concert, New Haven He is also first tenor of the 
Masonic 
Fulton, solo tenor Grace Church; George A. Fleming, solo 
bass Disciples Church; Will W. Thomas, solo bass Church of 
the -Messiah | 


Speaking of tenors, here is H. Dalton Martin, a new- 


Juartet, of whom the other members are John 


comer—two years—who came from the wild and woolly 
West Denver, Col., to be exact—where he sang in leading 
He is tenor of the 


churches sloomingdale Reformed 


Church, on the Boulevard, also of a Brooklyn synagogue 
and one of the five first tenors of the Apollo Sixteen. He 
has a voice of great strength and range, which will soon be 
heard in a concert which he is arranging for the 18th of 
this month 


Karl Feininger, the violinist, a name familiar to us all 
has a manuscript overture, Uriel Acosta, which will be per- 


formed atthe next public concert of the Manuscrip 


With his wife (pianist) and Mrs. Henrietta Beebe, he is 





t Society 


associated in a trio which accepts engagements for musi 


cales; they were at Miss Spencer's, Forty-eighth street, last 





week. Mr. F nger teaches also, and when S. G. Pratt 
(in the apartment above) and both Feiningers let loos« 


simultaneously, there is a musical racket comparable only 
to that which goes on all day at Alexander Lambert's Col- 
lege of Music, where one may hear singers with the ‘ yeller 


piano playing and fiddling, organ practicing anc 





other instruments galore 
Louise Vescelius-Sheldon has recently returned to New | 


York city, after several years’ absence in Europe, and re- 








| 
| 





JAN WAN OORDT, 


The Netherland Violinist. 
FIRST APPEARANCE IN AMERICA. 4) 
ADDRESS CHARLES DE GROAT, 
42 University Place, NEW YORK CITY. | 


ceives pupils for voice development and the study of 
oratorio, church, concert and operatic music 

The following is one of the many introductions she pos- 
sesses 

Translation.) 
PARIS, 30 RUE DE ST. PETERSBURG, December 5, 1893. 

Vadame Loutse V. Sheldon, London 

MY DEAR PUPIL—Your success does not surprise me, for when you 





studied with me your superior intelligence foretold that you would 
succeed as a talented ger and as a teacher 
Receive, my dear { my compliments, sincere and affectionate 








E. DELLE SEDIE 


Miss Sheldon is the well-known author of The Story ot 
an African Farm, and is at present engaged on an article 
on vocal music promised for THe Musicat Courter 

What's this 


following is from the Buffalo 7zmes of the 28th ult 


Arthur Mees gone and got married The 


‘‘The marriage of Susanna Margaret Howell and Mr 
Arthur Mees, of New York, was celebrated at high noon 
to-day at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs 
William Howell, at Alfred, N. Y 


was performed by the Rev. Frank Norwood Bouck, of 


The marriage ceremony 


Cuba, and was witnessed only by relatives of the bride and 
groom. Mr. and Mrs. Mees will leave Alfred to-day for 
Chicago, where they are to reside 

Mrs. Mees is regarded as a most promising musician 
She has done very much in oratorio for one so young, and 
has friends and well wishers everywhere She was edu 
cated at Alfred University and went to Berlin, Germany 
in 1886, where she spent four years studying voice, violon- 


cello and piano with Duwell, Sieber and Scharwenka. She 
is an accomplished German scholar and was for two years 


at Raleigh, N. C 


Since then she has been contralto in the Churchof St. Mary 


nstructor in music at Peace Institute, 


in New York. She is a woman of much beauty 
the people of her 





society and with 





and a general favorit 
own profess on 

Mr. I. Scharff's Schubert concert last week at his Inter 
ory of Music was participated in by 
ll, Henrietta Stahl, Marie B. Seales, L 


national Conser\ 
Misses Annie I 
Heilbrunn 


E. Oppenheim and 





vocalists; Miss Rose Rosenberg, pianist; Messrs 





iur H, Gutman, ‘cellist and pianist 


respectively, and Profs. C. Kind and Schalek, as well as 


Director Scharff. Miss Rosenberg is a most promising 


pianist, and Miss Brall looked as pretty as she sang. The 


unfinished symphony, in septet form, was the closing num 
ber of the evening, to which a large concourse of peopl 
listened 


Miss Fannie A 


finger trot 
nnger trou 


ist, 18 recovering trom a 





most annoying aused her sleepless nights 


and prevented her accepting many engagements 
Mr. Helfenstein, of Grace Church, is also recovering from 
& 
a serious illness of several weeks’ duration 


Mr. George Fleming sang in concert in Paterson, N. J 


last Thursday. 


I said, ** keep your eve on Jones, 


rg soprano” (who 


Ha, ha, what did I say? 





plain Jones,— Shannah M., the Pittsb 
is, however, by no means plain.) Well, Dr. Paxton’s 
church (P. A. Schnecker’s choir), the West Presbyterian 
will after May 1 have the felicity of hearing her chortle 
Madame Clementine de Vere-Sapio was the soprano once, 
and more recently Miss Lemon Rah for Jones! Like- 
wise for Addison F., surnamed Andrews, who *‘ promoted 
this affair 

Mrs. Lillian S. Newkirk, of Norwalk, Conn., has been 
engaged as soprano, succeeding Miss Chamberlain, of La 
fayette Avenue Presbyterian Church (Brewer's choir) 
Brooklyn. Mrs. Marie Van Krehbell was there nine years 
previous to her marriage and consequent withdrawal from 
church singing 

Miss Alice Ford, a very pretty young girl, from Cohoes 
a pupil of Townsend H. Fellows, is substituting for Mrs 


le Reformed Church during the 





Coleman at Bloomingd: 
latter's absence South 


Mr. E. B. Kinney, Jr 
} 


New Hampshire, has returned and resumed his arduous 


who has been resting at Rochester, 


es at St. Philip’s, on West Twenty-fifth street 
Oh, ve New Yorkers! The letter *‘R does not exist 
Here's the Wee Kidlet saying 


only four months’ residence 


for you uncle Chaw-lie,’ 
and ‘‘ fingahs,” and this afte 
in Gotham. But I must stop; my brilliant intelleck is 
weary, after this twenty pages of ‘ stuff, as the printer 


calls it 
F. W. RIesserc 


A Victor Benham Pupil.—Miss Alma Braumanna, a 
pupil of Mr. Victor Benham, achieved a marked success by 
her performance of the Paderewski Polish Fantaisie at the 
Scharwenka Conservatory concert, held in Steinway Hall on 


Monday, January 25 
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have indeed ‘‘hearts of gold”; they are gold-bugs, 
the most perfect specimens ever made in Europe and 
shipped over here to devastate the green American 
dollar. Melba furthermore declared that she would 
| return in four weeks and would sing in Chicago. 
Perhaps she will use a long distance telephone! 


ig another section of this paper the operatic ques- 
tion is treated at length. Those who are inter- 


discussion, and so will others. 


: im was printed in Sunday’s Sun: 


Patti’s concerts at Monte Carlo and Nice have drawn large and 
fashionable audiences. It is said her voice is showing marked signs 
of wear. | 

-atti’s voice may drop out of her larynx, but she 
will chase the ducat until she sighs her last. Your 
prima donna is your only true miser. 





THE OTHER SIDE. 

NE of the greatest, if not the greatest man born | 

on this soil was Abraham Lincoln, and a| 
remark of his on scientific fertilizing has been 
cherished by many men of this nation as a large | 
chunk of wisdom epitomized within the scope of a 
We have not yet been able to discover, the 


phrase. 
proper epigram to apply to the method we have 
adopted in an effort to save our native American 
musicians and whatever may exist within our people | 
worthy of development in music from the overwhelm- 
ing deluge of foreign artists and their system. We | 
believe Abraham Lincoln’s reference to the decision | 
to put a half million men in one mass against the 
stronghold of the Confederacy brought about his 
agricultural reference, which was equivalent to the 
trite saying of a physician, who declared that one 
cannot cure of a constitutional disease with the appli- 
cation of a poultice. 

We can never help in bringing about a cure of this 
fearful disease which comes across the ocean and | 
plays havoc with our native and resident musicians, 
and our own music, if we should forget Abraham 
Lincoln, or the shrewd doctor referred to; and this 
signifies that neither the feelings nor the personality 
of the great representative of that harrowing evil 
“an be spared in any effort to produce acure, anda 


cure is what we all want. 

But this world is made up of many reflecting 
human beings with many opinions, and such a con- | 
dition must be admittedly satisfactory. If we all 
looked through one mental telescope; if there were | 
no variety of views on even each distinct and separate | 
subject ; if we all were communicants of one of the 
many denominational departments of religious wor- 
ship, what would become of this earth and its 
peoples? We then would have voted last November 
either for McKinley or for Bryan en d/oc, and we would 
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HE Journal last Monday published an interview | 
with Melba, who arrived at Havre last Sunday. 
She declares that she is on the best of terms with her 
comrades and that ‘‘the Reszkés have hearts of gold 
and are sincere friends.” 
We are not so sure about the sincerity, but Melba 


is all right about the gold part of it. The Reszkés | ble complaint against operatic high salaries in general, and | Whatever the condition of Mme. Lehmann’s voice, she 


all be going to one church, and the absence of com- 
petition would make even this a dreary duty. 
If we were all of one metal, all of one opinion, we 


| would all wish to marry but one type of woman or one 


type of man, and all the millions and billions of a 
different type would have to become typewriters or 
American choir singers or country music teachers; | 
for surely, say in music, there is no great opportunity | 
for our American girls here in America. 
Consequently we must differ for congenital reasons 
on all subjects, and therefore the good people who 
have written the following letters to us cannot be ex- 
pected to agree with us. This would have to be an 
entirely different earth if they could agree with our 
methods of aiding and assisting our native and our 


| regard for the feelings of a goodly number 


articles grow larger in number and more 


quoted 
his opinion more weight than the combined opinions of all 


Siegfried 
unqualified success of Prinnhilde, 
her for superb singing, but for remarkable dramatic ability. 


é 


should have shown such remarkable demonstrations of 


a most worthy championing of American singers, to a per- 
sonal attack against one single artist and a most abomina- 
ble abuse of foreign singers of all nationalities. 

Gentlemen, if you will allow me to express my humble 
opinion, I must say that I fear you are on the wrong track. 
We are all ready to uphold your paper as a splendid cham- 
pion of American music and musicianism; we fully appre- 
ciate its efforts to reduce the price which we must now pay 
in order to hear good music (for what purse would not dis- 


| pense with three dollars rather than with five?), but when 


: F : ‘ “ie arte’ | such a paper as yours stoops to abuse in violent terms one 
ested in the subject will be interested in its further 


of the foremost singers of our time, when itis so very 
unchary of the language and expressions used in its 
editorial articles, when it publishes such a ridiculous sample 
of art as the disgraceful cartoon issued a few weeks ago, 
then, gentlemen, many of your readers no longer peruse 
your journal with interest and admiration, but rather with 
disgust and indignation. 

While I personally take no interest in Jean de Reszké, I 


| do consider him a magnificent artist and a gentleman. I 


cannot help resenting your almost slanderous remarks and 
the accusations that you have brought against him. Fur- 
thermore, what have you to verify your assertions concern- 
ing his attitude toward the Nordica-Melba affair? 

I should also like to ask upon what authority you state 
that Emma Eames and de Reszké are not on good terms 
this season? From what source did you derive this mar- 


velous bit of information? By the way, this reminds me 


that I really failed to see how you proved, in response to a 


letter you published in a recent number, that Emma Eames 
could not succeed here on merit alone, simply by citing the 
following facts, namely—that she has taken up her resi- 
dence abroad, and consequently commands a larger salary 
than she would if she lived here permanently, that she has 
never sung in the great capitals of the Continent, outside of 
Really 


this seems rather illogical; at least I cannot see where you 


Paris, and lastly that she made a fiasco in Spain 


have proved anything 


Trusting that you will respond and allow this letter to ap- 
pear in print, for you remember that you stated that you 
] + ] 


were always perfectly willing to publish all sides of the 


question, provided the writers of articles would give their 


names I remain, yours truly, Exizasern L. Sronet 


Exhibit B. 
NEW YORK, January 2, 18%) 
Editors The Musical Courter 


Your articles on the state of affairs at the opera house 





are clearly so absur 





that a large m 


rs, am fast becoming disgusted 


seriously. I, as many othe g 


with your weekly exhibition of spleen and blackguardism 
and it is only a question of time when we will drop your 
paper and take one which would at least treat this subject 
with some show of decency. You ought to certainly have some 
of your readers 


who have the greatest admiration for the artists you assail, 


| and whose admiration increases as your puerile and cheap 


violent and intem- 


Respe ctit 


perate in character 





D. HarLow 
1) East Ninety-fourth street, City 


Exhibit C. 
NEW YORK CITY, January 21, 1897 
Editors The Musical Courier 
Again in this week’s Musica, Courier appears a mali- 


cious attack on Mme. Lehmann 


Mr. Finck’s criticism of Mme. Lehmann’s song recital is 
You evidently think him an authority and give 


the other musical critics. 


If you care to remember, Mr. Finck was more enthusiastic 


than any other critic over Mme. Melba’s Brinnhilde in 


According to Mr. Finck, Mme. Melba made an 
for he not only praises 


His opinion in this instance seems hardly so valuable, for 
Tue Musicat Courter declares that Melba made a fiasco of 
Briinnhilde. 


It is surely to be wondered at that so large 


in audience as gathered to hear Mme. Lehmann’s recital 


2S] > Trae | machina ¢ . > rhic : b ’ : 
resident musicians in reaching a plane from which delight had her voice been in such a pitiable condition as 


they are excluded by the annual incursion of over- 
estimated foreigners. 


you des« ribe. 
against Mme. Lehmann, and you resort to this vilifying way 


There is evidently some personal grievance 


We will emphasize the letters by giving them the | of giving voice to it 


titles of exhibits, for that is what they are. 
Exhibit A. 
NEW YORK CITY, January 22, 1897 
Editors The Musical Courier: 


In your last number you stated ‘ since we began our cru- | bound, and aroused the greatest enthusiam. 
Briinnhilde's \ast note is C in alt. 


sade against operatic high salaries and bossism we have re- 
ceived a half a ton of encouraging letters.” I do not fora 


glorious condition. 


I heard Mme. Lehmann sing Prinanhi/de in Die Walkiire 


last Friday night, and Priannhilde in Siegfried Saturday 
night. Her singing was marvelous, and her voice in 


She simply held her audience spell- 
In Siegfried 


This Mme. Lehmann sang with the greatest ease, sus- 


moment doubt this assertion, but I should like to inquire | taining it with remarkable volume and beauty of tone. 
how many “discouraging letters” you have received since | The entire audience remained seated, cheering and frantic- 
you changed your plan of action from a thoroughly justifia- | ally applauding, till the curtain was raised four times 
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certainly impresses her audience most profoundly. Musical 


Washington is wild over Lehmann 

I doubt if you will publish this letter. 
so manifestly unjust and vicious that you cannot allow such 
Respectfully, G. S. WyLLEys 


Your attacks are 
justice 


Exhibit D. 
NEW YORK, January 2, 1897 
Editors The Musical Courter 
Your attack on Mr. Jean de Reszké brings to my mind 
another subject which should, however, be more carefully 
‘* Are there 


New York that singers 


handled. Namely no churches north, south, 


from various 


east and west o 
places outside of New York must come here for church 
choir positions, to the exclusion of our own resident tal- 


this evil taken root, but 





ented singers?” Not alone 
soloists of long and good standing are treated with disre- 
spect, so as to compel them either to lower their positions 
or else resign, and suffer for the want of salary, which is 
rightly their position. The remarks in the New York Her- 
a/d of to-day in reference to Mrs, Hattie Clapper Morris 


resignation forces me to send you these lines. 


The Catholics have issued their command that only Cath 


olics should be employed in their choirs ; why do not the 
Episcopals and Hebrews follow suit ? 


Respecfully yours 


Z 
<< 


RK First FoR THE New YoORKERS, 


This writer sends her name as a guara e of good fait! 


Exhibit E. 
Editors The Musical Courter 





The diffic ulty which American singers have to obtain a 
hearing in their own country I have commented on in 
several of my letters to yo and every American must 
applaud your efforts to remedy this evil. But I presume 
you are not averse toa full discussion of the subject from 
every side, especially from contributors like myself, who 
are unpaid and uuprejudiced. I therefore choose your 
columns rather than those of another paper to present my 
humble views. I do not think it right to hold M. Jean de 
Reszké, or Mr. Grau, or gle ine ( responsible 





rs, but simply the American 


for the present state o 
shy] 
iblic 
M. de 


have no objection to engage some of the excellent American 


p 
t 
] ] 


Reszké or Mr. Grau would and could certainly 


singers, who would be glad to sing at the Metropolitan Opera 


House for a. small fee, if the patrons of the opera house 
— F —_— an ’ hoanah — nes } 7 
would accept them I am ire—though I have never had 
any conversation with either on the subject—that with them 


it is a matter of business and not a matter of sentiment 


Mr. Grau would not pay M. de Reszké or Mme 





Calvé the high does if they did not draw suffi- 





cient to make it pay from a business point of view My 
feelings are all against paying these high 
salar vho pay the assessments on their boxes 
W1S ist govern and there is nothir 

more I cannot see why vou hold M. de 





Reszké or any le individual responsible instead of the 





boxholders and patrons of the opera house. I haveina let- 


ter to the New York 7riéune, published some years ago, 





pointed out the difh« Lit in the way of havi good opera 
in America and at a reasonable price 


The fact is that the American public will not 





American singers until after they have made their début 
and been a success n E irope I remember the 

Maurice Strakosch, with whom I used to play chess now and 
then, said tome one day Iam sosorry. I have just received 
a cable from Madame [she was not Am« rican] that 





she cannot 





come to fulfill her 





enyay 
desespe ré What I said 


ild think you would be glad 


sment on my concert 


tour He seemed jt 





‘that voice like a file 
He replied My dear, you don’t understand that; nobody 
succeeds in America who hasn't a reputation,” and he went 


on to tell me the only singers who made any money fot 


their managers I saw he was right 
The late Mr. Abbey engaged Mme. Sembrich, a most 


5 
t 


beautiful singer, agreeing to pay her $40,000 for a certain 


rmances, and he told me himself it was 


almost a dead loss, as she d 





number of perf 
id not draw atall. She was un 
known. ‘To-day she would probably draw, as she is such a 
The second difficulty lies in the fact 
from November till March or 


favorite in Europe 
that singers are only engaged 
April, instead of all the year round, and the effort and ex- 


pense of singers to 


go over to America just for a few months 


living in expensive hotels, are great. Paris boasts two 
opera houses; and every small town in Germany has its 


opera house, but New York and London, it seems, cannot 


support one opera house all the year. Mons. Gaillard, the 


‘re, engages no singer except 


director of the Grand Opera 1} 
on a contract of three years (the reason, I understand, why 
M. Alverez, anxious as he is to go to America, can’t get leave 
is that he is under contract to Mr. Gaillard). He pays them 
little, because when he engages them they have their repu- 
tation to make. The Dresden and Munich opera houses 
have the most beautiful singers, who I am sure get very 
little pay according to our ideas, and their performances are 


excellent. In Wiesbaden, a little town, they have a superb 








opera house, and never since the Shakespearian plays of the 
Meiningen troupe have I seen anything so perfectly put on 
the stage in the way of attention of the strictest kind to 
every detail, so much so that I felt impelled to write my 
thanks to the Intendant v. Hulsen for the pleasure he had 
afforded me 

And there—all this has the advantage of the prices being 
within very reasonable limits, and so many more Ca 
enjoy the performances than is possible when artists have 
to be paid $1,000 or morea night, and the admission fee has 
to be raised in proportion 

No people are more generous than the Americans; no 
people are more intelligent. You will pardon my saying 


+ ¢ ] } 


you must speak to the people—not to Mr. de Reské, and 


lay all the blame on his shoulders. Americans are not 
obstinate; they are open to conviction, and are very apt to 
say ‘*You understand this matter; tell us what you would 
advise If I were asked the questior ny answer would 


be very simple 


‘You are paying an enormous assessment yearly on yout 
boxesnow. Agree to pay a good deal less than this asst 








ment but fora series of years. Get every stall holder to 
the same. Goto Paris, which is full of beaut 1 American 
singing girls studying and about completing their studies 


(see my _ recent 


letter on Mme Marchesi’s Audition 


d’Eléves), most anxious to appear on the American stage 


and who would jump at a contract for three years on the 





nost reasonable terms Gis opera al the year round, 


except in July and August. Give light opera during 


spring and early fall season. Give cheap operatic concerts 
g j I 














Give the greatest number the greatest chance to hear : 
best music at the lowest price; then you will favor the 
cause oO art the cause of patriotism, the cause of 
auai, evenil me tec 
e only in appealing 
people and to the aid 
to open the Pp es 

and good object 

S; , BOS " I 

PARI a 11, 18% 

We shou ke to ask anyone or al t these corre- 
sponde ts to sugyest one Pp ict able plat tos e us 
one plan to prevent grand opera in Amet frot 
eing a synonym of financial disaster 

T his paper proposes one great heroic remedy Ir 
tne appl ation of this reme y no kid vioves ¢ * 
used, but the bare hands ough, strong, irdy al 
masculll Blows must « struck to oper p the 
festering Db Is of a disease 

Why should this infamous state of affairs continue 
Why should we run the great risk ¢ 1 of being 
taught as a text in opera that Jean Reszké is the on 
great male operatic artist? Why should we surround 
this man, who never has shown the slightest interest 
in our native artists or our native art, with the hal 
of a hero? Why subvert the situation from a 
logical one to a mysterious one shrouded in dens¢ 
clouds of supernaturalism ? 

Certainly Jean Reszké is a great singer; one of the 
many great singers. But he has so thoroughly in- 
trenched himself in the management of the Met 
pol tan Opera House fhatn ther great singe I Nk 
lenor 7 ies will ez yr Dé heard ther Zé Atle / nt} 

Furthermore, he has made the institution a source 
of revenue, year upon year, for himself and family 
to the exclusion of other artists. Furthermore, that 


very system has already bankrupte d the firm con- 
ducting the Opera House managet 
¢ 


Are we therefore to endeavor 


errors and not come down to the facts, the first and 
most important of which is this man Reszké and his 
tity le: ’ » 9 ‘ } + +4 toh t ? | 
attitude; can we succeed wit mut such xposes is 
‘+ ¢ thle to remedv ti : thont = ¢ 
it possible to remedy the evil w out explaining its 
. . ; 
causes? Out of a delicate sentiment for the feelings 
of the greatest representative of this terribie crim 


against American art and the future of our American 


musicians, are we to 





to become a permanent one, when there is now a 
opportunity for its abatement ? 

We are not interested in t 
personal fate of Reszké and his family, o 


and her husband. We are not interested in person- 
alities, but in a principle which represents the whole 





future development of American musical art, and one 
of the first ste ps toward a successful revo on is 
successful iconoclasm Down with the idols! 0 


] 


not attempt to pull them down with a silk cord or a 
skein of cotton; get a rope or a great iron chain 
fasten them around the false gods and pull them 


down to the ground with a tremendous thud and let 


the people see that they were 


gods, for gods can he lp themselves. 


19 


What kind of puerie 


letters exhibit ? 


sickly sentimentality is this, 
What will be- 


come of us if we are to permit this system of destruc- 


anyhow, which thes« 


a regard for persons? Are 


tion to continue out | 


our persons, our American artists, or their personal 
Melba, who 


like an angel, ever have devoted one hour on Ameri- 


sang 





can soil to the sing American songs, so that we 
could have een enal to learn whether these had 
merit as compared with the foreign songs coming 
through the same instrument? How are we ever to 


have any merit at 




















all, if the fore gners who get the bulk of the engage- 
ments never care enough for us to sing them, and 
our American girls and boys never get the opportu- 
nity to sing them with the proper environment? 
How, how " 

And this speculative genius, Jeat Reszkée, a man 
who has made milli s in America, wot ld he ever 
sing an Amet1 a mg? Has he the delicacy, the 
tender sentiment of appreciation for 1 nation that 
made him and his family rich, to study one Amert- 
can song and sing it so that he can learn how it 
should be sung, and whether it then has such artistic 
\ to enco e the compose! and his brethren 
to continue in the work Where are his delicacy and 
refinement of foreign tee 

h a horde of hard hearted, unsympathetic 
foreigners be patr ed? Can we Americans con- 
tinue this self immolation and expect to live artistic- 
ally ? Sh d we fora n ent nsider the feel- 
ngs of these ling at sycophants ? 

Let us drop all thes« tile human gen- 
erosity when there is no generosity to appeal to 
We are criti ng the sord eecuniary transaction 

| of a very comn nplace set of foreigners, who have 
| t the slightest considerat for our institutions, 
uutside of the necessary courtesy required to con- 
tinue their deathly grip upor ur resources This 
| Paper n st cont ts method pulling down 
these society idols, and we believe the statues are 
|now very shaky; they are already oscillating on 
jt € crumb g peat als I evidence of this fact 
| see other a les S issue \merican music and 
musicia 1 St aver and will be saved We 
|are on the eve of a musical revolution, and revolu- 
jt = are I ot Cs)p* ct Ts hi sons 
| 
' 
Henry C. Finck con- 


MacDowell It is t most critical and discriminat- 
ing article that Mr. Finck has written for some time 


We commend the Century tor its encouragement of 





the native con pose! It as hitherto paid more at- 

tention to foreigners é * ullvy skvrocket golden 

haired poseut with hankerings after American gold 
- 

{ar » e¢ ms T among other 

thines ‘ ving ews Paderewsk the 

ianist ere I his attack of insomnia 














CWSr Ss Ca eg 
notwithstanding Now in the name f all that 
S Treas a ea 1 4 a ve should like to ask what 
obiect Mr. Padere : id in cabling to the late Mr 
oteinw \ t t i \ was really 
sick? At s side themselves 
niure< " se t ; ape shed the tr Te- 
vara 

We eit te that istit I jected to 
the st 1 to wh P; wski’s was prostituted by 
an insane les re t va Al eT Cal dollars was apt to 
suc ) é De te of foreigners t acquire 
weaith here ug sensational methods frequently 

about set s congestion of brains, of senti- 

ment, of poetry, of decency and of manhood-——and 
il rw il « is the « e may be. Paderewski's 
Polish ture is nota just as it of the Reszkés 
He ved ina ige ither meagerly, while the at- 
ters’ father kept a restaur tw aw filled larder 
ind the j g men helped themselves 

Oh! whe that gyiitter f romance is rubbed off and 
we get down to the actualities of mmonplace life 

which can be commonplace even in Poland—how 
different it a ippears What did Cherbult« say? 
Oh, this sad world, full of accidents and Poles 
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[From the New York Sun, January 31, 1897.) 


DARK OUTLOOK FOR OPERA. 


BARS TO A REPETITION OF THE PRESENT 
BRILLIANT SEASON. 


New York WILL ToLeratE NONE But tHE VERY GREATEST 
ARTISTS, AND THESE ARE So EXPENSIVE AS TO RENDER 
Prorir TO THE MANAGEMENT ImpossiIBLE—WHAT IT 
Costs To Put on GRAND OpeRA HERE AND ABROAD— 
Views or Mr. GRAvu AND Mr. DAMROSCH, 


HE opinion that operain New York—meaning 
by that the opera at the Metropolitan Opera House 
—will be conducted next winter on a plan different to that 
which now prevails has been growing stronger as the season 
draws toa close. Just what changes in the present system 
may take place are not yet known, nor is it positively certain 
that any variation in the present plan will be adopted. But 
it is believed that the profits of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, 
Limited, have not this season been great enough to make all 
the creditors willing to continue the opera as it now exists. 
Maurice Grau, as acting manager of the company, has to 
meet no end of perplexing problems. He is this year prac- 
tically unaided in the work, as neither of the other manag- 
ing directors has an actual share in the business that com- 
pares to the amount of work that falls on Mr. Grau. He is 
at present working fora salary at the Opera House, which 
is by no means commensurate with the amount that he is 
called upon to do. Apparently there is very little reason 
why he should care to remain in charge and struggle against 
the demands of all the elements and contingencies that 
have to be satisfied. Singers, stockholders, creditors and 
the public must all be kept in just the right frame of mind 
necessary to make the season a success. This is a severe 
strain on a man’s diplomacy, and if Mr. Grau occasionally 
looks tired of his job it is not to be wondered at. 

Whether Mr. Grau will remain in charge next year, and 
that is still probable ; whether the two de Reszkés will return, 
which is not so certain, and whether or not the creditors and 
stockholders will decide at the end of this season that they 
are willing to try another year on the same basis, are mat- 
ters that will not be known with any certainty until later. 
It has been frequently said that the profits of the season so 
far have not been large enough to produce the sum neces- 
sary to keep the opera house from running at a loss. In | 
view of some of the immense audiences that have frequently 
gathered in the theatre, and in view of the really few nights 
on which the attendance is small, it seems astonishing that 
the season should have failed to be profitable. This year a 
number of the features which during the past two seasons 
resulted in serious loss to the management no longer exist. 
Nobody who went to the opera regularly two years ago | 
could have failed to observe the empty houses which 
invariably greeted Sefior Tamagno’s appearance, even when 
he sang in company with Mme. Melba. He was very highly | 
paid, and any margin of profit there might have been that | 
year would have been completely absorbed by this expen- | 
sive singer. Last winter the German season was a com- | 
plete failure financially. The tenor who got $30,000 for 
singing about eight times, the soprano who received $8,000 for 
singing about as often, and the rest of the useless German 
singers will be remembered by anyone who observed the 
course of events at the opera. 

But this year the season started off with no such hin- 


drances to a profitable year, so far as it was possible to judge | 
the public taste. The Wagner operas were to be given, 
and by the most popular artists. The singers who had 
appeared in the other popular works of the repertory were 
again to be heard. The clientéle that demanded German, 
French, or Italian opera was evidently to be satisfied. The | 


audiences have seemed large, but now there comes the 
announcement that the season has been conducted with so 
little profit that some change of plan, either this year or | 


next, is practically certain. 

n looking for the cause of this financial failure one turns 
first to the salaries of the singers, about which so Many | 
There have been performances at the Met- 


— 


stories are told. 


ropolitan Opera House where the expenses represented such 
a sum that no profit to the management seemed possible. 
People came to the conclusion that the reports of what the | 
singers received must have been exaggerated. Mme. Nor- | 
dica, in her dispute with Jean de Reszké last fall, said that | 
for a single performance of Romeo he had received $5,000. | 
This was afterward denied, but Mr. de Reszké’s salary at | 
the opera house to-day is $1,200, with 25 per cent. of the 
That may or may not on particular 
occasions have amounted to as much as $5,000. Mme. Nor- 
dica said it had, and Mr. Grau said it hadn't. At that same 
performance Mme. Melba probably received about $1,400, 
and Edouard de Reszké got, according to Mme. Nordica’s 
statement, nearly $2,000. 


receipts above $6,000 





|} any demand here. 
insufficiency of good tenors at the Metropolitan, there are 


| of 1898-9. 
| with Van Dyck, and is expecting to hear from him daily. 


This is merely an illustration of what the performance at 
the opera house may cost, with only three of the principal 
singers grouped. Some performances of The Huguenots 
and of Carmen have cost more; for instance, that perform- 
ance of Carmen which included the two de Reszkés, Mme. 
Melba and Mlle. Calvé; but the performance of Romeo and 
Juliet included about the average number of the best 
singers that appear at the regular performances. It will be 
seen that it would require a series of very large audiences 
to make profit possible when the output is so great. Audi- 
ences must be large and continue so. Variations in their 
size when the expense involved is so great may make the 
fatal difference between profit and loss. It wasrto find out 
what relation some of the opera singers bear to the situation 
of operatic matters that a Sw# reporter asked Maurice Grau 
for his opinion, 

‘*The salaries which the singers are paid here,” Mr. Grau 
said, ‘‘are entirely the result of the law of demand and 
supply. New York demands the best singers in the world; 
the audiences are not content with any others. So long as 
that is true these people must be paid their prices. There 
is no such difference between the salaries paid to singers in 
this country and the amount they receive in Europe as peo- 
ple think. There is just about the proportionate advance 
that there is in all matters. A man who makes a certain 
amount of money in Europe at his particular business is 
certain to make more here, because the pay for work of all 
kinds is greater. There is no more money paid here to the 
opera singers than such a condition explains. 

‘‘For instance, Miss Sibyl Sanderson is receiving just at 
this moment more money than she ever got here. She is 
to get $600 a night in St. Petersburg, and she never got 
that at the Metropolitan. Mlle. Sigrid Arnoldson is getting 
more in Europe to-day than she was ever paid at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and Signor De Lucia, while he was 
paid a good salary here, is getting to-day considerably 
more. He says that he would not come to this country now 
for less than $1,000 a night, and he is able to make that 
demand because he is paid as much in Europe to-day. 
Jean de Reszké, when he sang in Paris last year, was paid 
$700 a night, and he can make his own terms there. He 
received at Covent Garden $1,000 a night, and he could have 
got $1,250 if he demanded it. Mme. Melba gets $1,000 a 
night when she sings in Covent Garden. 
well as Mile. Calvé, Mme. Eames, and the rest of the great 


These people, as 


singers of the company, can make their price in Europe 
just as they do here. 
‘If there were a great many singers, equally great, such 


| a thing would not be possible; but these are the very best. 


New York demands them and the audiences refuse to put 


| up with any singers less superior, consequently they can 


demand their own prices, which are no such extravagant 
advance over what they could get in Europe as people seem 
to believe. We are able to keep them here by paying this 
advance, but really the chief advantage to them in an 


| American engagement is the fact that they are guaranteed 


a great number of appearances and a three months’ stay 
here in New York. In the European towns they would ap- 
pear for only a few times probably, while here their engage- 
ments continue most of the winter. If we did not engage 
them in this country they would be engaged by somebody 
in Europe, and if they were not engaged at the Metropoli- 


| tan Opera House they would probably be engaged by 


somebody else over here. So long as New York is satisfied 
with none but the greatest singers in the world, they must 
be had at their own price, or, at all events, at the price 
that they are able to demand for their services.” 

Anybody who follows the movements of the artists in 
Europe realizes that no country has anything like the same 
collection of great singers that appears at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The people who are making most stir on 


| the Continent now are those who were tried in New York 
| and rejected. Sibyl Sanderson has been singing with great 


success in Italy. Tamagno, Maurel, Mile. Saville, and De 
Lucia, the tenor, have all sung at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and none of them has ever been received with 
any enthusiasm by the public here. There is only one 
artist in Europe, or perhaps two, for which there is ever 
With the constant complaint of an 


mentioned always the names of Van Dyck and Alvarez 
Mr. Grau has had negotiations with both of these men, and 


| both have said that they were unable to come for some time 


Alvarez is under engagement to the Opéra in Paris for 
three years to come, and Van Dyck cannot get away from 
Vienna long enough to come to this country until the season 
Mr. Grau has lately reopened negotiations 


It was at Jean de Reszké’s suggestion that both of these 
men were approached. 

Only these two are ever mentioned as a necessity at the 
Metropolitan, and every tenor who appears is likely to call 
forth a fresh demand for some man equally great to alter- 





nate with Jean de Reszké. Tenors are very rare who can 
fulfill the exactions of the repertory at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. An English musical paper the other day 
contained a pathetic lament over the few tenors available in 
Europe for opera, and to find one qualified for the Metro- 
politan is particularly a difficult task. The demand for Van 
Dyck is not likely to make opera here any less expensive, 
although it is fairly certain that when he comes Jean de 
Reszké will not be here. The two men sing the same réles, 
and any distribution of parts so as to have them appear 
alternately will be difficult. When Mr. Grau brought 
Tamagno to this country he got the one famous tenor of 
Europe who might have been expected to serve as a good 
foil to Jean de Reszké. But the audiences stayed away 
from the theatre whenever the Italian appeared, although 
he sang, perhaps, as well as anybody else, excepting Jean 
de Reszke, could have in an entirely different line of parts. 
The result would probably be the same if Van Dyck came 
here. He would be in a secondary position, and Jean de 
Reszké would remain the same popular singer that he is to- 
day. So the financial situation at the opera house would 
not be any better than at present when the less expensive 
French singers we now hear take Van Dyck’s réle. New 
York is so exigent that it demands the best singers of every 
country, and it wants them here, even if it refuses to go to 
hear them. It is only Van Dyck and Alvarez who are at 
present in demand, and the arrival of both of them would 
not tend to decrease the ex pense of opera here, nor is it 
probable that either of them would ever gain or deserve the 
present vogue of Jean de Reszké. There is evidently no 
prospect of any reduction in the salary of the singers, 
and the demand, as has been shown, tends rather to the 
possibility of a more than a less expensive company 

Walter Damrosch was seen by a Sua” reporter at the 
opera house last Friday night, and he agreed with Mr 
Grau’'s views of the increasing prices in Europe ‘Within 
the last 2 years,” Mr. Damrosch said, ‘‘the price 













paid singers in Europe has steadily been going up. Even 
in Germany, where salaries are supposed to be lower than 
they are in other countries, the increase 1s very surpr 

One tenor at the opera house in Berlin receives 
marks, or more than $12,000 a year, and another 

a year. These figures for Germany are astoni 


the same advance is noticeable in every opera 


the good singers are engaged. Van Dyck is paid a very 


wers were first engaged 
that much more 


inues to grow 


large salary in Vienna, and since si 
in Germany the American manager fit 
has to be paid. This increase exists an 
in their own countries and in their own theatres, so that 





they are able to make a stubborn demand for the salaries 





they expect to receive in this country 

Campanini is said to have been the first tenor to receive 
$1,000 a night, and he received that amount from Henry 
Abbey, who wanted to get him away from Col Mapleson 
Mr. Abbey's name has been chiefly associated with the large 
: o foreign artists in this country. When he 


Metropolitan Opera 


ce 





salaries paid 
conducted the first season after 
House was built and opened, in 1882-3, the high salaries 








for the first time became one of the burning questions which 
divided the interests of » American ic with the sing- 
ers’ own merits. Salaries have incre: l“since that day 
probably to the same extent that Ith in New York has 
increased, and it is doubtf if they are proportionately 
higher to-day. Mlle. Calvé in igements for a con- 







cert tour to follow the season of t the Metropolitan 
- . 
| 


demanded $2,000 a concert. She g between $1,400 and 
$1,500 at the Metropolitan and forty performances guaran 
teed Mme. Melba had about the same Mme. Emma 






Eames is receiving this lig 


ut $900 a night, with a 
guarantee of at least fo r nces After Mme 
Klafsky’s death Mme lemanded of Mr. Grau 


$1,500 a performance, a guarantee of ten performances a 
. ; - 







month during the season, and the exclusive 1 to the réle 
of £/sa. Plangon gets $400 a night and Lassalle about $700 


s 
Mme. Litvinne, who has had the hardest work of the sea- 
son, gets $300 a night. These sal: 


of the expense at which the opera performances are given 





s will give some idea 


‘*New Yorkers pay for what they get in an operatic way, 
said a man long connected with operatic affairs in New 
York. ‘* They pay high, too, t they get the best in the 
world. When Jean de Reszké goes to sing at Covent Gar- 
den he appears only a few times d y 
whenever he does appear that performance 
something out of the ordinary Mile. Calvé 
there once last year, and Mme. Melba’s appearances are 
I ‘larly brilliant nights. Here Jean de 
Reszké sings regularly on an average two or tl 
week throughout a long season, and his appearances are 
e No such performances 









he season, and 








‘garded as 





not sing 








1 
looke d upon as pi 
- three times a 








accepted as a matter of cout 
could be seen anywhere in Europe 

‘‘The Covent Garden prospectuses and announcements 
under Sir Augustus Harris’ régime used to look as though 
the entire operatic world was centred there for the season's 
engagement. Asa matter of fact the people appear only a 
few times during the season. The average performance at 
Covent Garden includes a great many unknown and second- 
class people who wouldn't be tolerated any night of the sub- 
scription nights at the Metropolitan Opera House for ten 
minutes. The performances given at the Grand Opera 
House in Paris are often so bad that they would drive New 
Yorkers out of the Metropolitan if they had to witness them 
The regulation performance at both of these theatres is 
about as brilliant as the best of the popular Saturday night 
performances given here 

‘* There seems to be no other way of conducting opera in 
New York than the system on which it is run at present. 
To start in with cheaper singers next year or any will be to 
bring on immediate failure. New people would be unfa- 
vorably compared with those who had gone before, and no 
amount of efficiency in chorus and orchestra, no enterprise 
and intelligence in producing new works, and no end of ar- 
tistic zeal and enthusiasm back of the scheme would make 
the plan profitable. New York will never be satisfied with 
any but the best singers, and that is the same as saying 
that they will not be satisfied with any but the highest 
priced. If opera were given at the Metropolitan Opera 





these circumstances would have to be just as good as the 
expensive artists there now. It will be a great many years 
before artists less brilliant will be accepted in New York, 
and there is not atendency in the operatic situation which 
indicates that the public will be willing to accept any less 
expensive substitute for the present plan of opera.” 
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AMERICAN ANSWER. 


> 


(See Opposite Page.) 


BRIGHT OUTLOOK FOR AMERICANS. 


HE article from the New York Sua, of Sunday 
last, January 31, which we reprint on the oppo- 

site page, constitutes a defence of the high-salary 
crime which this paper, backed by the musical intel- 
ligence of the country, is endeavoring to vanquish 
It is necessary to reply to inaccuracies em 
it, and to analyze the motives of Messrs. Grau and 
Damrosch, who, considering the weakness of the po- 
sition and their disregard of the chief question in- 
volved, make good cases in their defence We could 
not have much respect for a merchant who would not 


indorse his own wares, or for a college tha 





indorse its own curriculum, or for an operatic man- 


f .-? o- +1 
Lne 


ager who does not defend his own « ompany In 


both Mr. Grau and Mr. Damrosch 


they can, but they know that thelr 








» re al lntelw honele The fore 
Cases are adso iy nopeiess The fore 






































y } i- 
salaried vampire is doomed, be he or she artist or 
not The gold basis has lowered the prices of all 
commodities. Wheat, cattle, rent, interest and labor 
have been reduced in their « mparative ratio to the 
advance of the price I g 1, or the re sé i you 
wis! and the inflated gh-salaried fore 4 | 
and piayet must re ce 1s price oT ] T 
must fa The Ar can people w t 
these extravayga! tne t r The cannot d 
it, knowing at the same time that they are strang- 
] ng o ir it . irt A h t tl ey iTt Stir > the T 
money 1 rect 1 
Nok ,—RESZKF 
It was not a question of $5,000 a night paid to Jean 
Reszk that si was named as a round figure 
ind Mr. Grau had to upport Reszke as a matter of 
business Throughout this wv le « culty Mr. Grau 
has been very « ymatic and would not commit him- 
P| If Nordic a> po nt Vas th t Re > aA‘ t LY l 
against her, using Melba as the fo This statement 
in its essence proved to be true in accordance wi 
all accepts 1 rules of evidence, for as Nordica 
charged, Melba did sing Prinnhilde subsequently 
We m ynt is we i: 3 w i the first time State that 
at Jean Reszké’s instigation Melba was sent to Bay- 
reuth ind her tuit 1 er a Bayreuth specialist 
ind her railway an ‘tel expenses were pai it of 
a fund not her owr Poor thing, sh nlv made 
$100,000 a vear in me " ow co she afford to 
pay that Bayreuth expense on the stre1 eth of singing 
a Bayreuth rol \m«e a? =«s« Pity pity that 
iT¢ » detect i nt com- 
as t so tat it « the way 
. , are ncluded, and 
testablishes r Cast Jeat 
Ss brothe as he Lit ne 
or of the compar Let us therefore not quibble 
about the salaries ‘ sp tes tne m ex- 
orbitance ind ¢ t t the salar es Treprese t tna 
1s a feat et uy t d ut iet Ss exam- 
ine Mr. Grau 
MI GRAT REMARK 
Mr. Grau s that these salaries art entirely 
the result o v of demand and supply.” As all 
grand opera fails in America there can be no legiti- 
mate demand A legitimate demand produces a 
legitimate supply See Ricardo, About, Draper, 
Smith.) If the supply exceeds the demand prices 
fall. The supply has been artificia manipulated 
through Reszké, as shown in the fact that no first- 
class tenor has been permitted to come ove! during 


Reszké’s reign. Hence his high price 
Had there been a legitimate supply following a 
egitimate demand, the prices of 


] 
have fallen or been divided between Reszke and one 
of his equals Mr. Grau must vacate his economical 
position. 

He continues ‘‘New York demands the best 
singers in the world."’ Not at all; New York demands 


nothing. Things are foisted upon New York and 


then, as the judgment that selects is wrong, the 





schemes fail as the management did last year. Bank- 
ruptcy is an economical manifestation, disclosing a 
diseased condition. It is an effect, nota cause. The 
cause can be traced in this instance chiefly to poor 
judgment as shown in the payment of great salaries 
to singers to whom, in the aggregate, the public re- 
fuses support 

Mr. Grau quotes Russia as paying Sibyl Sanderson 
rht. Russiais the only competitor the 


fh 
higt ] jes t foreion rtist 
high salaries to foreign artists 


S600 a 11 
United States has in 
but Russia has many opera houses where only the 
same small salaries are paid that the Continent gen- 


We learn from Milan, where Sanderson 





gallu ¢ as 
eTauy pays 

has been singing with doubtful success, that her St 
Petersburg € agement is for 2,000 francs ($400) a 
night, with a limited number of nights. Why should 
not Sigrid Arnoldson and De Lucia get more in 
Europe now than they received here years ago? 





Grau's cards years ago here 


They were not Mr 


Melba, Calvé, Eames, the Reszkés and Plancon have 


always been the cards. Arnoldson and De Lucia 
were down on the list with the Anconas, the Luberts 
the Salignacs, the Ceppis and the Cremoninis; some- 


thing about from $100 to $300 a week, not a night 
l i ,n a gut 





Mr. De Lucia wants $1,000 a night here now? Why 


not ? He has learned Jean 








knows, for instance, th t 
Don Jos than Reszk¢ \ 
I st be far better \ 
Ss 1 he not ask $1,000 , 
tenor who could sing J) nM 
iT f he could get t 
get that even, because |! r- 
tunity 

There is no use for Mr. Grau to quote Paris As 
the arti le opposite admits, the Paris Ope ra 1s one ol 
the most miserable exhibitions of its kind, and Lon- 
lot Ss ne st¢ p in idvance while New York is a 
ittle more of animprovement. Performances suc 
as are given in Paris, London and New York would 
not be tolerated on the small opera stages of Ger- 
many, Italy, Austria and other countries. Why, we 


have not even a regular opera orchestra Think of 





Teimar, of Turin, of Munich, of Naples, of Odessa 





r 
f Budapest not having each its regular opera or- 
chestra. Ours is interchangeable; some men play 
n some nights, others on other nights. Our re- 
hearsals here are farces 
Our chorus would cause a riot in Venice, or Rome 
Cassel, or Copenhagen or anywhere outside of 
Londot Even Paris would not tolerate the polyglot 
aggregation on the Metropolitan stage Besides al 
ts vocal defects it has no training and never par- 
ticipates in the action, except automatically in some 
f the old operas The ballet is a travesty 


Why is this so? fJecause Reszké and his family 


ret $250,000 a season, Melba $100,000 and Calvé $100,- 








O00 i these sums to the next greatest, and a 
lan of singers get $500,000 in one season. The 
balance must be distributed among a whole lot of 
incompetents, such as would not be permitted as at 
weregation on any Continental operatic stage Why 


there is nothing left to pay to good artists 


None of these singers get big prices on the Conti- 


nent, and they only get large salaries in London a/ter 





having been here. This is the field to exploit the 
scheme If Jean Reszk¢ coul Secure German en- 
vyagements he could now and n sing on a German 
st now and then, just as Mr. Grau says. Such a 








thine as a season for himself and family with $250,000 


income is unknown anywhere outside of New York 
Europe considers such a phenomenon as an evidence 
of insanity. We treat it as bankruptcy, but in the 
meantime it destroys the chances for American de- 


velopment, and therein rests the greatest of all the 
crimes involved in this operatic scheme 

From what we have just shown Mr. Grau is mis- 
taken when he says that New York demands the 
best. Any community that is satisfied with an opera 


that has not even its own permanent orchestra, that 


has such a nondescript chorus, no ballet and n 
singers to create an ensemble, but merely four or 


five stars—such a community does not demand the 


best. Either such a community believes that such a 
company is not the best and therefore refuses to 
support it and it fails, or the opera is not the best 


and fails because the stars devou 











MR. DAMI ; REMARK 

What is $12,000 a ye toa t Be whet 
Mr. Reszké gets that mucl I 1 few nights in New 
York OT ( ix 1 (er! il irt Sts we ‘ Spe ed 
yy the extt int Am can management and y the 
yreat commiss s the artists must pa ’ in Ameri 
can el ement l S a phas of the usiness 
with which the public has not yet become conversant 
jut that bon S apt to exp e at any ment 

It seems T 1 st it ol ‘ me t A Tl! \r eTica 
rtists sho aq app nN st vy Mr Damros« 1s 
the most p ‘ + He « _" nt *) ) eT n 
self He « tgveta hea gy f wl pera 
n his ow ‘ t wit t . 4 mseil ind 
is he ms¢ stated « the ont ts] duction, he 
was satished wit t success N | pean opeta 
ouse W pr ri ¢ rr ( Ss iny Am« I 
can Whys ( ve take \ tOocK is we Ca 
t Ameri TT ( I ( iT \ \merical 

ductors like Mr. Dat cus their capit 
their brains, their eners und ambit yon Eur 


st 1? n 

e nm p 
1ere and 
Damros¢ h 
Cal pe - 
father, or 
tification 
pay ib a 

sent 


iy take ali 

















] { n There is nothin 

the n ey the Ss here 1 i here is nothing 
n it but K abort ardest | d of labor and in- 
gratit ‘ nd so it isin M GsTau S Case alst Then 
n ad t comes the it sphere ol! ntriguc¢ ol 

seho I talseness yf ypocrisy and dissit 
atior petty jealousy a envy, and on the othe 
hand th 1 sory subserviency and moral s ery 
nd ite + ting } ty ¢ ¢ w rich 1 ’ 
. u > cs > avi Cass L c cy ( Jt pis 
upon whom the manager depends in the moments of 
distress sucn a fe is nott pe enviec 

Why not drop thes« reign people and devote your 
ene es to the ¢ ig ent ol ir native talent 
n ordet it least, to give it the ppt tunity to demon- 
strate that ere is something t That is al 
we Cal sec in musk America the future 
The present systen based upon the commerciai 
value of the foreign musician, is certainly doome 
N non nd 7 olor mn he found that dir 
NO money and no giory Ca ) ound lat airec 
tion in years to com«¢ America will insist upot 
having its opportunity 





Lehmann with Damrosch Opera Only.—Mr. Walte: 


Damrosch sa that Frau Lilli Lehmann will not sing ir 
opera in New York this season except vith his compat 

It has ot yet Deen dec ec w hie or ew ng 
with the Metropolitan Company during its ¢ wo season 


Second Lehmann Song Recital. 





give her second and last song r al in Carnegie Ha 
morrow (‘1 rsday) afternoon. She wv Ein Wande 
Lindes Rauschen in ad Wipf Feld é 

Meine Liebe Gruen, by Brahms. Other ng ‘ 
Mozart's Abendemfindung, 5 be Db Al ucht, Bee 
thoven's delaide and Scl 1 De N b I ind 


Wald gespra h 
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FRANZ SCHUBERT 1797-1828. 
HE bells are tolling throughout civilized lands 
this week, for Franz Schubert was born 100 
years ago, and a world, grown weary with the acid 
joys and arid toys of the century’s end, pauses a 
moment and looks backward, backward to the im- 
perial city on the Danube where lived and sang the 
greatest singer of all, Franz Schubert—poor, thirsty, 
hungry, snub-nosed bourgeois, glorious Franz Schu- 
bert! 

tis vain to search for parallels in literature or the 
fine arts for this young man’s precocity, almost 
Mozartean, his fecundity without rival. Keats, that 
wonderful boy Keats, who died at anearlier age than 
Schubert, had not the prodigal, reckless outpour of 
soul and voice, Shelley, that ineffable skylark, who 
faced the great round fire of the sun and sang in 
ethereal tones, never burst into freer more uncon- 

fined lyric, careless rapture than did Schubert. 
Think of it and pause confounded before eleven 
hundred and thirty odd compositions left us as a prec- 


ious legacy by a man who did not reach the age of | 


thirty-two, a young man who hardly enjoyed the 
advantages of an ordinary school education, who often 
went to bed supperiess, who was poor and despised, 
as are ever the lowly; whose meekness and modesty 
were a byword, yet who in the divine silence of his 
soul made the most exquisitely lyrical music the 
world has yet heard, who successfully essayed every 
form in his art, opera, oratorio, song, symphony, 
sonata and innumerable variations on these forms. 


A great symphonist, at least two of his symphonies | 


will never cease to please, a song writer who simply re- 
created a form, expanded it and gave it a marvelously 


this genius could pen the loveliest piano music—-music 
that is shamefully neglected by this generation. Just 
think of those three sonatas in A minor (op. 42), B 
flat major and G major (op. 78)! Consider the fan- 


| 
dramatic, poetic characteristic, and absolutely free, yet | 


tasies, the impromptus, the pieces and fantasies for 
violin and piano, the string quartets—the immortal 
one in D minor, the B minor symphony, the great 
symphony in C, the overtures, the Mass, the choral 
works and the songs—those songs that seem to bub- 
ble up from some green springs, whose waters weary, 
soul-sick, world-sick, poor bruised hearts may drink 
and be comforted if not healed! 

Consider the beauty, range, depth, variety, brill- 
iancy, poetry, dramatic intensity of these songs of 
Franz Schubert! Is there anything like themin the 
art of music, or anything exactly comparable to their 
lyric ecstasy in any other art? The world has never 
had such a naive singer, with the possible exceptions 
of Robert Burns, Catullus, Sappho, Theocritus, Cho- 
pin, Schumann, Robert Franz, Heine, Herrick—all 
masterful lyrists, yet none of them ever sounded the 
native wood note as did the poor lad whose only joy 





was to compose all day and walk in the woods when 
he could and surprise the secrets of the trees. 

His was not a heroic figure; he was not a virtuoso; 
he had his little weaknesses, and who shall condemn 
aman denied the banquet of life, denied woman’s 
love, who shall say that this genius fell by the way- 
side because of his convivial habits? Poor Franz 


Schubert, a drunkard! It is a lie, a miserable lie, 
the sort of lie created by the dull, muddy pated 
Schu- 
bert, not having had romantic adventures some 


rascals, who believe genius akin to madness. 


of his biographies gave him the gift of drunkenness, 
perhaps to make him more interesting—shall we say 
more musicianly ? 


Yes, Schubert was drunk all his life, drunk with 
music, maddened by its humming in its brain and 


wreaked his existence in its adequate expression, 
He drank his beer and wine like his fellow country- 
man, and the proof that it did him no harm is fur- 
nished by his enormous activity as a composer. He 
had great facility, but even facility cannot long 
Schubert 
probably had a very sensitive brain, and, like Edgar 
Allan Poe, could take very little wine without feeling 
it. He was at his desk early every morning of his 


stand the assaults made by dissipation. 


life, and with what results we know. 

Schubert’s position is fixed in the firmament of art. 
He is in company with the immortals, in company 
with that Beethoven, from whom he once fled terrified ; 
indeed he actually lies near his beloved master in the 
Wahring cemetery in Vienna. 
years later than Beethoven and he died one year 


He was born twenty 
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The elder man’s music exercised a pro- 
found influence on him. Schubert in his symphonies 
is really a pendant to Beethoven. It is sad to think 
that these two magnificent souls never became well 
acquainted. Schubert’s timidity and Beethoven's 
infirmities kept them worlds asunder, yet they were 
kindred spirits and fully understood each other. 
Weber never influenced Schubert as did Beethoven 
or Mozart. Oddly enough, the most prolific of 
Italian melodists, Rossini, left his traces on a certain 
year of Schubert’s compositions (1817). Schubert 
has his faults; he was diffuse, garrulous and he set 
silly songs and librettos to matchless music; but so 
did Weber, who should have known better, and so 
did Schumann. He wrote too much, and never 
studied counterpoint or form so closely as did his 


after him. 


contemporary Mendelssohn; yet consider the work 


of each man. We might part with Mendelssohn and 


all he accomplished most unwillingly, but what a | 


loss would not Schubert’s music be to the world! 
It is simply inconceivable. 
It isatime when the spasmodic, the bizarre, the 


huge, the theatric is overwhelmingly in evidence in 


music. Our ideals are more passionate, more in- 


bert’s day. But turn we must to this ever-bubbling, 
healthy source, so refreshing, so tender, so consol- 
ing, so inspiring. Schubert's songs are a veritable 
not perceptibly aged. His music is young in gait, 
gesture and glance; it wears the eternal sign of 
youth on its forehead; it is good music; it is great 
music; it is glorious music, pure and undefiled, and 
so let us listen to the bells as they toll out with joy- 


old. 
And so will they toll a thousand years hence. 





The Heine Trio.—The Heine Trio, composed of Miss L. 
Florence Heine, violin; Miss Marie L. Heine, piano, and 
Mr. Louis Heine, ’cello, is having decided success in San 
Francisco. A recent concert given in Golden Gate Hall, 
with the assistance of Mr. Herbert E. Medley, baritone, 
provided an excellent program, which was artistically de- 
livered. 

Maud Morgan’s Harp Concert.—Maud Morgan will 
give her annual harp concert in Mendelssohn Glee Club 
rooms on the evening of February 17. The program will | 
be composed of selections showing the harp in solos, ac- | 
companying the voice, and in ensemble numbers with vio- 
Ffrangcon-Davies, William C. Carl 


lin, cello and organ. 
and others will appear. 
Third Averill-Bradley Song Recital.—The third and 
last of the joint recitals by Perry Averill and Orton Brad- 
ley will be given in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall next 
Thursday afternoon. Mr. Averill will sing Vision Fugi- 
tive, from Massenet’s Hérodiade; songs by C. A. Lidgey, 
L. R. Lewis, Adolf Jensen and some old Irish melodies. 
Mr. Bradley will play the Gigue and Passacaille varié 
from Handel's suite in G minor, Schumann’s Carneval, 
Schubert’s Impromptu, two preludes by Kirchner and three 


selections from Chopin. 

Fourth Philharmonie Concert.—The fourth public re- 
hearsal and the fourth concert of the season will be given 
by the Philharmonic Society in Carnegie Hall on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening. The following program 
will be given at both performances, which are in commemo- 
ration of the 100th anniversary of the birth of Franz 
Schubert: 

Symphony No. 8, B minor, Unfinished... 

Songs: An die Musik...... 
Auf dem Wasser zu Singem..............scceseees 
EAT sn esc ivvctsctan 





Theme and Variations from Quartet in D minor (Death ( sohubert 
ONG the MAIGOR) 6.60 cscrescvvcscccceccccceseseccosescccoccoes 


Songs: Der Zwerg... 
Du Bist die Ruh 
Who Is Sylvia. 


Symphony No. 2, B minor. a 
First time in America. 

Carl in Northern Massachusetts.—Mr. Carl has re- 
turned from his trip in Massachusetts, is now very busy 
filling his concert dates, and will soon go South. Regard- 
ing a recent appearance the Orange /ourna/ said: 

The large audience which filled the Congregational Church last 
Friday evening must have delighted the hearts of the managers from 
a financial standpoint, and rejoiced the hearts of good people gener- 
ally to find that so many are left who still appreciate an entertain- 
ment of a high order. Mr. Carl captivated his audience from the 
start, and the applause was enthusiastic. The masterly management 
of the organ was evident in the dexterity as well as quietness of his 
method, and in the varied movements, from the quiet Pastorale to the 
grandeur of Bach’s fugue, and the dainty sweetness of the berceuse, 
each theme was a constant delight. The Storm proved a most felici- 
tous finale, for the echoes of its magic were what remained in the | 
mind of the hearers through the closing march, 


tense, more heated, cloudy and coarse than in Schu- | 


draught of Hippocrene, and the wonder is that he has | 


| Julian Story. 






A RounpeL or Rest. 
If rest is sweet at shut of day 
For tired hand and tired feet, 
How sweet at last to rest for aye 


If rest is sweet ! 


} 


We work or work not through the heat 
Death bids us soon our labors lay 

In lands where night and twilight meet 

When the last dawns are fallen on gray 
And all life's toils and ease complete, 

They know who work, nor they who play 


If rest is sweet 
ARTHUR SYMONS 


AHAN FRANKO is the conductor of the orches- 
tra at Mr. Conried’s Irving Place Theatre. I 
need not say that it is the best theatre orchestra in 
town, the only one that comes within speaking dis- 
tance of it being Mr. Furst’s at the Empire. But it 
is not Mr. Franko’s manifest musical accomplish- 
ments that I desire to dwell upon, but to retail to 
h 


you several good stories that he told me the other 


night at Liichow’s. 


ful accents the newsthat Franz Schubert is 100 years | 


With his late and lamented wife Mr. Franko went 
to Europe last spring and enjoyed the distinction in 
Berlin of conducting a band there and meeting with 


He was in London, too, and 


great artistic success. 
naturally enough called upon his friend Signor Man- 
cinelli, and then discovered that conductors, like 
princes, are ungrateful. 

You should first be apprised of the fact that several 
seasons ago Mancinelli was ‘‘ boomed 
by Franko. At first the German musicians fought 
shy of the Italian conductor and grumbled at his 


’ considerably 


tempi, after the manner of most orchestral players 
Franko, who was concertmaster—that is, first violin 
of the opera—smoothed over innumerable difficulties 
for the testy conductor, warded off the effects of 
petty intrigues, and made himself generally useful 

At the close of the season it was Franko who got 
up a serenade for Mancinelli; it was Franko who 
forced the malcontents to subscribe toward a loving 
cup. Need I say that the German musician hates to 
part with his hard earned cash for such a purely 


decorative purpose ? 
* 


* * 
Mancinelli was all gratitude Even his beard 
beamed with gratitude. ‘‘Ah, Franko, amico caro, 


when you go to London, what a pleasant time you 
will have.” 

Franko did go to London, and did have a pleasant 
time, but not because of Mr. Mancinelli. He met 
the Italian conductor in the Savoy Hotel, and of 
course expected the hand of gladness extended to 
him. 

‘‘Ah, Franko, how do you do ? 


must go.” 


Now, good-bye; I 


* 
. . 


The American violinist wondered if he had done 


| anything to offend Mancinelli, and went to a rehear- 


sal at Covent Garden. As he knew all the principals 
of the opera, and indeed the chorus, in New York, 
he was welcomed heartily. Mancinelli alone looked 
confused and avoided him. Of course Franko put 


his own construction on this curious and ungrateful 


behavior, and doubtlessly swore never to do another 
favor for an artist. 

I tell this story not to offend the delicate sensibil- 
ities of Mancinelli, who is a strong conductor in his 
field, but to illustrate the fact that artists, like 
princes, can be very forgetful. 


* 
* * 


A more embarrassing adventure overtook the con- 
certmaster in the rotunda of the Savoy in London. 
He drove in with his wife to call on Mr. and Mrs. 
As their carriage entered Franko saw 


| Mrs. Story (Emma Eames on the operatic boards) 
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about to enter a carriage. He bowed to her, andshe | called The Novel of Adventure: ‘‘He drew his 
called out in her hearty fashion: 

‘‘How do you do? How is Sibyl?” Mrs. Franko | nance, while the haughty lady hid her face in the 
looked very hard at her husband, and then Mr. ‘Fear naught, 
Story said to his wife: 

‘‘Why, don’t you remember Mr. Franko, of New | culverin into a glow. 
York?” Explanations and laughter ensued, and Mr. | minded him of his joyous youth, when, in the flow of 


Franko had to explain that he was taken—not for | his youthful wit, he was wont to say in jest that it 


rapier and lowered the visor of his cap de mainte- 


broidered folds of her sarcenet. 
sweet wench,’ he cried, as he blew the tinder of his 
‘Twas a simple action, but it 


the first time—for Sibyl Sanderson's friend, Mr. An- | was not his wont to do things by halves, so no demi- 


tonio Terry. culverin for him. A merry conceit, God wot. ‘Fear 


* ” * naught, fair demoiselle,’ he cried. 
He showed me a letter from the conductor of the by my halidom, I'll pink yon yclept caitiff through 
Khedive’s orchestra, dated Cairo, December 27. It | the weasand and blow his palsied knaves unshriven 
The boom of an exploding 
poetry of Browning as much as to Wagner's music, | portcullis rang along the rafted roof. ‘Have on't! 
found fault with his band when it returned from a_| he cried.” Then for real unintelligible slush, with a 
triumphal trip to the recent exhibition in Berlin. rowdy young woman present, such as is only found 
Enraged at its success he got the men to play for him | in the Romance of Social Conditions, what follows 
and then threw things at them, such dainty things as | is neatly hit off: ‘‘‘ Yes,’ said the duchess, leaning 
iron music stands, and then locked them up for four | bac k in her chair and observing with a quick flicker 
days without food or drink. When they got out they of her eyelids the limpid magnolia in Lord Eustace’s 
left the country and agreed with the conductor, a | buttonhole, ‘I have often noticed that the subfuse is 
Herr V. Fr. Faltis, who fervently wrote: ‘‘I thank | the stepmother of atheism, ‘Possibly,’ replied the 
God that I am free.” young peer, with a slight curl of his nostril, ‘ but 
What an object lesson is this story for our continu- | oss cumulates round the rolling stone.’ ‘What 
’ If they are | rot!’ interrupted Daisy, as she crossed her feet on 


‘Swounds ! but 


appears that the potentate, who is addicted to the | through the chapel wall.’ 


ally disgruntled orchestral musicians! 
dissatisfied with America, why, let them go to Cairo | the mantelpiece. 
Perhaps one ex- | gamiest mutton, and you don’t want jelly.’” 


‘A black sheep always makes the 

and play for the crazy potentate, 

perience may drive them home to the United States | + 
ns | 
happy toescape with whole skins. 
PP} I 

. Pre: | 

_ Mr. E. J. Henley’s arrest as revenge, she caused much 

Ibsen and the Norwegian novelist with the B’s and | sorrow, consternation and inconvenience to many 

J’s in his name, Bjornstjerne Bjornson, are having a | people. The audience at Wallack’s Monday night of 

Scandinavian They were never good | last week was extremely good natured, and took both 

friends, the novelist ever insisting that the dramatist | the delay and the dismissal with equanimity. If Mrs 

Hoffman desired notoriety she got it. I sat back of 


“sc rap.’ 


misrepresented his own countrymen by making them 
sordid in soul, mean, dull, avaricious, commonplace | her three rows, and she looked extremely pleased at 
people Ibsen took a shot at the novelist in his | the results of her work. 
powerful satirical drama, Wild Duck, for Bjornson is There was a tendency to make merry of the whole 
idealistic in his tendencies and Ibsen hates people | affair, and New York people, with their habitual 
who humbug themselves and their readers with fat, | good humor, which literally amounts to endurance, 


specious phrases like ‘‘the ideal,” ‘‘the divinity that | calmly endured the outrage that was perpetrated, 


Whether or not Mrs. J. Hoffman-Martin intended | 


lurks in us" and all the rest of the canting talk of | and no doubt will endure it again. The blame should | 


the vapormakers who make their gods after their | be fixed upon someone. In no other great city of 
own image, only magnified and glorified. the world could such a thing have occurred. The 
I cannot credit the present fight. It looks like an | magistrate who issued the warrant for Mr. Henley’s 


advertising scheme. Ibsen is a shrewd old man; he | arrest might easily have discovered that the case was 


knows the value of a newspaper controversy, and one for a civil court to determine. He found that 


never hesitates tocourt one. When Little Eyolf was | out when all the mischief had been done 


published, exac tly two years ago, there was a big TOW The fact of the matter is that personal liberty in 
over an alleged premature publication said to have | this city of cranks is becoming dangerously infringed 


been accomplished by a printer who got early proofs | upon. An unscrupulous person can throw you into 


of the play 
What John Gabriel Borkman has to do with Bjorn- | warrant. Our magistrates surely could exercise a 


a police cell over night by simply swearing out a 


son is difficult to discover little judgment. They might, by merely asking, 


have discovered that an actor beginning a profitable 
*”« 


engagement does not flee justice because of a small 


In the London Musical Standardof January 16 there | amount. Why, the very hour at which the Henley 


is a little editorial entitled The Magnanimous Man- | warrant was issued should have aroused suspicions! 


cinelli, which discusses the statement that Seidl was x 
* * 
earnestly recommended for Covent Garden, as Ger- 
ame . as ' How keen the law is after actors and musicians 
mans should always conduct Wagner. The Standard 


ae ; ’ a how virtuously severe it is when forbidding a man ti 
concludes: ‘‘ That is very nice of Signor Mancinelli, deep : oie 
' a , drink when he wishes to! What with social purity 
very magnanimous. We respect his powers of con- A , 194 , 
Pre =e ; . » 4a: organizations for the purpose of meddling with other 
ducting Wagner's operas according to his lights, but Ke . . : : 

: people's affairs; what with gentlemen in the pulpit 

} 


unfortunately for the inference that the appointment . 
: telling men and women what to do sociaily; what 


of Dr. Seidl was made because Mancinelli ‘re- 
; : wp . , with the thousand and one nuisances organized t 
spected the opinions of certain Wagnerians,’ we hear : : : 

: : . create annoyances, New York cannot be an ideal 
that the German conductor was appointed without . 
, » WwW o : . place to live in 
any reference to Mancinelli at all. So wags the : 
Is it any wonder as soon as a man accumulates a 
} 


nis 


world along !" 

Anton Seidl, who is called doctor and German by 
the Standard, although he is for us a Hungarian and 
plain ‘‘Mr.,” goes to London for the Wagner season 


fortune he crosses the water to spend it where 
every movement will not be chronicled, and not as 
here where wealth is the target for every envious 


meddling man and woman? 


there. He has promised Mrs. Laura Hollaway Lang- 
ford, of the Seidl Society of Brooklyn, that he will o*~« 


positively return by the middle of July for the Here is the case of Miss Mather: Thirty thousand 
3righton Beach concerts. Who is to substitute for qo}jars has been spent for an extensive Shakespear- 
him at the seaside is not yet known, although we jan production, a big audience is gathered in Wal- 
safely may risk a guess. Perhaps the opening of the jack's, yet, through the stupidity of the law the whole 
season will be delayed until Mr. Seidl’s return. 


a « Miss Mather has everyone’s sympathy 


affair is delayed and gets a black eye at the start 


Mascagni once said of Melba, ‘‘In Melba’s heart e*-e 


are many apartments.” Fie, Pietro! How ungallant! 


: : ; There isno particular reason why a blind pianist 
Perhaps your wings have also been singed! 


or a deaf painter ora lame sculptor should attract 
a” * attention if their work is not artistically worthy. It 
The Pall Mall Gazette gives two illustrations of the is, indeed, remarkable to see a man without eye- 


romances which are to be. This is from what is | sight conquer the difficulty of the keyboard. Many 





of us remember Blind Tom, who in addition to being 
blind was almost an idiot Then there is David 
Wood, the celebrated organist of St Stephen Ss, in 
Philadelphia. His performances are marvelous, fot 
he has four manuals and the pedals to handle, not t 


speak of the stops I have heard Mr. E. H. Perry 

















play out West plays very wel deed; but 
the most remarkable piano playing by a d man 
was that of Alfred H Ss, a shman, who 
played Liszt's E flat concerto with genuine virtu- 
osity. His musical memory was enormous 

Tuesday afternoon of last week, in Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall, the first of the two blind pianists now 
visiting Us gave a ret ital before a large and evidently 
invited audience. The pianist’s name is Signor Ar- 
turo Nutini, and he is advertised as Italy’s renowned 
blind pianist. He is astrong looking man, with a large 
and artistic looking head He plays with freedom, 
and is almost letter perfect, although he scrambles 
through forte passages and sadly misuses the dampe 
pedal. Signor Nutini is not a great pianist. He h: 
a pretty, liquid touch in cantibile, and his fingers are 
light and nimble But he played Beethoven's C 


sharp minor most wofully, and rushed 





Mendelssohn R Capri so was blurred throt 
out, and the best th vy I ear 1im do was Raff's 
| Spinning Song 

Naturally one should not criticise too closely the 


work of an afflicted man 


» «4 

They Say the est way t K bat iws 1st en 
force them Perl aps that S the eas why the 
polic e are so active of lat« 

I suppose the Bradley-Martin fancy costume ball 
will be dramatized Indeed I recommend Mrs 
Grannis and Dr. Parkhurst to investigate the morals 
of the later Wagner music drama Stegmund and 
Steglinde in Die Walkiire are a reprehensible couple. 
Come, come, good people, shut up everything in 
town but the mouths of the holy! 

Then we might all become de t and dead! 


The St. James Gazette in its article thi 








Jews as Soldiers should have told the story of the 
German Israelite’s capture of a French eagle in the 
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Continued from page 23. 


Don't know how ‘twas further on 
That she huggeth me, 
That the sweet thing as of own 
Pities finably. 
Kiss’d my lips to make them sore, 
Had ne’er tought that right, 
*T was about a late hour more, 
In the midst of night 
The above is the original German poem with the English 
just as it is in the copy before me. Very truly, 
ANGELO M,. Reap. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., January 1, 1897 


* 
* * 


Says a writer in the Bookman: ‘If we had to 
describe Marie Corelli in terms of literary geography, 
we should say that she is bounded on the north by 
Ouida, on the south by Laura Jean Libbey, on the 
east by Florence Warden, and on the west by Archi- 
bald Clavering Gunter.” 

. * 

This was found in an English contemporary. The 
verses are clever: 

There was once an invertebrate stripling, 
Who vowed to knock corners off Kipling ; 

He consorted for years with three volunteers, 
But never got farther than tippling. 





A grandiose Berwick-on-T weeder, 

Declared there was nothing in Ouida. 

“T can do you,” he said, “ better things on my head.” 
And he tried—but found never a reader. 


There was once an old man with a skewer. 

Who hunted a hostile reviewer 

“I'll teach him,” he cried, “‘as I puncture his hide, 
To call my last novel impure!” 


There dwelt an old buffer in Delhi, 

Who couldn't read Crockett’s “ Cleg Kelly.’ 

When they said ** He’s the fashion,” he flew in a passion, 
And cried, **So is Marie Corelli.” 


A foolish old maid of Glengarry, 

Was convinced she wrote better than Barrie 

She invented a part labeled * Strums,” as a start, 
Rut her pathos induced hari-kari. 


Business as Usual.—Messrs. Luckhardt & Belder, whose | 
store at No. 10 East Seventeenth street, New York city, | 


was damaged by fire on the 28th inst., beg to announce that 
their business will continue without interruption in the 


same building on the floor above that on which the acci- | 


dent occurred. 

Noreott.—Mr. Sandford L. Norcott is busy at Madame 
Huger’s Fifth avenue school, where he has taught six years. 
Miss White and Miss Turley, both fromthe South, were 
two of his best pupils there. Several of his compositions 
have been published: a Slumber Song, words by Judson 
Newman Smith; Dawn of Love (dedicated to Emma Juch) 
and An Indian Lament. His violin romanze is, however, 
his most ambitious work; this and a piece for piano, 
Wizard Dance, are still in manuscript. Some of his songs 
were sung at a recent Waldorf musicale. Mr. Norcott is 


organist of Judson Memorial Church, and has been re-en- | 


gaged for the coming year. 


Roderick.—Mme. Emma Roderick is a great favorite | 


among the wealthy patrons of vocal art, and among them 
she has several excellent pupils that unfortunately are not 
tobe heard in public. Those possessing voices of real 


merit are Mrs. N. D. Barkley, Miss Isabella Alexander, } 


Mrs. Louis Wertheimer, Miss Emilia Wood, Miss Margaret 
Whitcher, Miss Mattie Parkhurst and Miss Carrie Spiegler, 
the last four being professionals of unusual promise. 
Thursby.--Miss Emma Thursby has been devoting the 
past five years to the scientific investigation of the most 
modern methods of voice training in its every aspect, from 
fundamental tone placing and voice building to thorough 
finish for concert, oratorio and operatic work. Miss Thursby 
is well known to have possessed one of the most exception- 


ally well cultivated voices of our time, and her experience | 


should place at the disposal of serious students of music an 
opportunity which is seldom met with. 
Miss Thursby does not pretend to follow the traditions of 


any ancient school, but will instruct her pupils in natural, | 


unrestrained tone emission with absence of muscular ten- 
sion, cultivating freedom of tone and the so-called ‘‘for- 
ward” placing of the voice. 
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Huberman. 


HE contract between the father of Bronislaw 

Huberman, the young violin virtuoso, and Mr. Hein- 

rich Conried has been canceled by mutual consent at the re- 

quest of Mr. Huberman, who resides at the Belvedere Hotel 
in this city. 


Barnard. 
oon BARNA (Barnard) has received a fine 
engagement at the Royal Italian Opera in Rome, 
Italy, for the spring season. She will sing the réles of 
Marguerite in Faust, and £/sa in Lohengrin. Friends 
watch with deep interest the coming career in opera of 
this talented young American artist, which is under the 
charge of C. N. Vert and Henry Mapleson, Jr. 
We are in receipt of a cablegram from Bologna, Italy, 
dated January 26, stating that: ‘‘Marie Barna, in Faust, 
created furore. Vive Americaines!” 


Norwood Choral Concert.—The Norwood Choral gave 
a concert last evening (Tuesday), which was well attended 
and a success musically. The society, under the able 

direction of Mr. John W. Pommer, Jr., has attained an 

excellent reputation. 
Elson Lecture on Shakespeare in Musie.—Dr. Louis 

C. Elson, Professor of the History and Theory of Music in 

the New England Conservatory, delivered a lecture on 

Thursday evening last, January 28, in Philadelphia before 
| the Alumnz Association of the Girls’ Normal School, upon 
| Shakespeare in Music, a subject rarely handled, and made 
| exceptionally interesting and instructive by Dr. Elson’s 
comprehensive knowledge of the dramatist’s works, of 
| music of this and all other periods, and by his capacity to 
illustrate vocally various episodes of song culled from the 
dramas in the musical setting of Shakespeare’s day. An 
important feature was the singing by Dr. Elson of the entire 
original Ophelia music, which was lost at the burning of 
Drury Lane Theatre in 1812, but was taken down again by 
Dr. Arnold trom the singing of Mrs. Jordan, who had re- 
peatedly played the réle. Dr. Elson illuminated his lecture 
| by much literary and musical allusien and contrast, and 


| left his audience possessed not only of a clear understanding 
of the character of song and the instruments in use in 
| Shakespeare's day, but also of a large fund of information 
on the gist and power of the poet’s dramas and sonnets 
Success of Feilding C. Roselle. — Miss Feilding C 
Roselle, the contralto, has been extremely busy and suc- 
cessful of late. She sang at the musicale at Mrs. Daniel 
Butterfield’s on January 20; in Troy with the Troy Choral 
Club, on January 18; in Albany, with the Musical Associa- 
tion, January 21; at the Lotos Club reception to the Manu- 
script Society, January 28, and with the Colonial Club Janu- 


ary 28. Following are some press notices 
Following the trio was the introduction to a Troy audience of Miss 
Feilding C. Roselle, contralto. Her selections were: Love’s Bliss, 
Spicker; Irish Folk Song, Foote; A Question, Lynes. Miss Roselle’s 
| voice is more of a mezzo soprano than contralto, and her tones seem 
more full on top than in the lower register. She appealed to the au- 
dience so strongly that an encore was demanded and accepted, an- 
other gem being well rendered.—7roy Press, January 19, 1807 


| The singers brought on for the occasion were Miss Feilding C, 
Roselle, alto, and Evan Williams, tenor, who has also been en- 
gaged to sing at the May festival. 

Miss Roselle has a fine stage presence and a voice of great power, 
capable and flexible. She substituted for the first number on the pro- 
gram O Don Fatale, which she sang with superb effect. Her notes 
are clear and soulful and her enunciation good gut in the little 
group of songs that followed she was heard to still better advantage 
| The Sweetest Flower, by Van der Stucken, is an exquisite thing, and 
| the singer threw into it all the charm and feeling and graceful, sad 
tenderness that the words imply. It was her best selection.—7he 
Journal, Albany, N. Y. 





Miss Roselle was the other soloist. She possesses an alto voice of 
great charm of tone and instinct with emotional power. Her ability 
to interpret dramatic airs was shown by the splendid manner in 
which she sang the grand cavatina from Verdi's Don Carlos, in which 
the Princess Eboli expresses her remorse for having betrayed the 
queen and Don Carlos. The words O Beauty, Thou Fatal Gift, I 
Curse Thee, were given with intense fervor of expression. Of the 
songs she selected, one by Van der Stucken was a little gem, as dainty 
as the “ sweetest flower” it represented.— 77 mes-Union, January 22, 
1897. natin 

Miss Feilding C. Roselle gave three solos which effectively dis- 
played her rich contralto voice. The selections were Love's Bliss, by 
Spicker; Irish Folk Song, by Foote,and A Question, by Lynes. 
An encore was demanded, in response to which she gave Because I 
Love You, by Hamblitt.—7vroy Daily Record, January 19, 1807. 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, January 12, 1897. { 


i far I have not missed a single one of the 

chamber music evenings given here by the Bohemian 
String Quartet, of Prague, and thus again I was fascinated 
by their virile, characteristic and altogether inimitable play- 
ing on Tuesday night of last week. 

The program contained as opening and closing numbers 
two quartets which they had played here before — viz., 
Haydn’s C major one, with the Kaiser Franz variations, and 
Smetana’s E minor quartet, entitled Aus Meinem Leben, 
with the grief-stricken finale describing the composer’s sad 
fate of sudden deafness. This work alone is worth a trip 
to hear the Bohemians play it, and I doubt not that they 
will create as much of an interest and as deep an impression 
with itin the United States as they have done repeatedly 
here in Berlin 

The quasi novelty on the program was Frederick Gern- 
sheim’s C minor string quartet, op. 25, one of the Rhenish 
master’s ripest and most important compositions. It is 
particularly well and effectively written for the instruments 
and the thematic workmanship is of the most approvable 
texture. The happiest in point of invention are the first 
latter, while the main 
} 


theme of the andante in A flat is a purloin from the second 


theme of the first movement of Schubert's string quintet 






and third movements, especially the 


and Gernsheim’s Rondo all’ Ongarese is also somewhat 
unduly influenced by Schubert. It is, however, very pretty 
and effective, and the composer, who is now a resident of 
Berlin, a teacher of piano and composition at the Stern 
Conservatory and conductor of the Stern Singing Society, 
had the deserved honor of a special ovation from the au- 
dience after they had twice recalled the artists who had 
given a rousing performance of the work 
* *# & 

Bechstein Hall 
the concert of a bright young American girl, Miss Agnes 


The next night, Wednesday, brou 








Miles. She is a pupil of Moszkowski, and for the di 





reason of her being an American and of her being a pupil 
of a teacher, with whom I don’t stand well personally, I 








should have liked above all others to be able to praise Miss 
Miles just as I did a few weeks ago Miss Lynn, who is also 
an American anda pupil of Moszkowski. I regret infin- 
itely that I cannot, with good conscience, praise Miss Miles 


who is talented but as yet so immature and 





unfit for pubii 
appearance, that I am at a loss to understand how so fine a 


judge as Moszkowski could have given his consent to such 


an undertaking. But as both Miss Miles and her estimabk 








mother beseeched and besieged me so long with the en 
treaty that ‘‘if I could not say anything good about the 
concert I should not say anything at all about it,” I 
finally had to yield and promise. I am now going to make 


good my promise and reprint the program without comment 








of a critical nature. Here it is 

Fantasie und Fuge G-moll.. Bach-Liszt 
Sonate, E-moll : Grieg 
Arie aus, Samson und Dalila Saint-Saéns 
Solvejgs Lied..... ‘ Grieg 
Si J’étais Jardinier . Chaminade 
Préludes B-dur und B-moll.. / Chor 
Sherzo B-moll.... ; \ sii 
Sechs Fantasiestticke......... M. Moszkowsk 


Landschaftsbildchen, Nachtsttick 
Zwiegesang—Die Jongleurin 
Maskenscherz und Demaskirung 
Beim Feste 

Lieder : 

Mainacht... 

Standchen.. 


Brahms 

R. Strauss 

ove . Chopin-Viardot 
Mephisto Walzer....... ‘ ; Liszt 
I did not promise anything with regard to Mrs. Regina 
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Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 


Mr. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture. 
18 East 17th Street, New York. 
LONDON 
‘ I[can‘confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle'him to a high rank 
among.teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA. 
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Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: Knickerbocker Building, 
1402 Broadway, New York. 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 





ARNOLD KUTNER, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture. 
| Pupil of Professor Julius Hey, Berlin (teacher of 
| Klafsky, Olitzka, Kutcherra, Dippe) and other 
| great artists). &% Fifth Avenue, New York, 


SANDFORD LATHAM NORCOTT, 
(Graduate of the Leipzig Conservatory of Music.) 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
Private pupil of Louis Plaidy two years. 
29 East 11th Street, New York. 





FRANK DOWNEY, 


Baritone. 
Available for Concert and Oratorio. Special at 
tention to Voice Placing and Style. Accompanist 
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Moszkowski, who lent her ‘‘ kind assistance” on this occa- 
sion, and so I venture totell you that she is a dreadfully 
bad singer. 

One of the Berlin critics, whose schoolboy Latin remem- 
brances are stronger than his knowledge of the pronuncia- 
tion of the English language, could not suppress a pun on 
Miss Miles’ soldierly playing. I think I can beat my col- 
league this time through the simple statement that if every 
miss of Miss Miles had been a mile, Miss Miles would now 


not be many miles from her native country. 


Thursday we had at the Opera House the fifth symphony 
evening of the Royal Orchestra, the program of which was a 
very interesting one, 

It opened with Tschaikowsky’s pathetic symphony, which 
had figured also on one of last season's programs of the 
Royal Orchestra, and which Weingartner 
e had that serious trouble 


iad completely 
prepared for performance when h 
with his arm, and the concert was conducted by Halir. I 
was very curious to note how Felix Weingartner’s concep- 
tion of the work which I have heard interpreted by Nikisch, 
Safonoff, Mannstaedt and Halir, and the inevitable com- 
parison was in favor of Weingartner only in the case of that 
third movement, and this probably 
because he had so brilliant an orchestra under 


Safonoff better 


glorious march in the 
his command 
In point of rhythmic pregnancy, I liked 
than any one of the German conductors, and as for the 
gracefulness of the second movement, the one in 5-4 time, 


Nikisch could give any of the others cards and spades and 


a baton to boot and beat them, with or without it. In the 
Opn ning allegro, Weingartner had so dissected and brought 
out 20 glaringly the inner organism of the work that in 


the close he seemed to lose sight of the main theme and 
covered it all up with the harmonies, which was all the 
more deplorable, as the woodwind was all out of tune 
Tschaikowsky’s last and grandest work, however, made a 





dee p impression upon larye audience, who ap plauded 


vociferously, even after that most gloomy of all movements 








ever written, the finale of this ‘‘ suicide’ oA The 
work has quickly gained an ineffaceable hold upon the Berlin 
public, which not many years ago would have not hing ot 
either Tschaikowsky or Dvordk or even Bruckne serlin’s 
conservatism in music seems to be broken at last, and that 
is a good thi ng 

Nevertheless the at nce on last Thursday night seemed 
to enjoy equally well the second quite classical half of the 


program,and the fact is as well worthy of mention and 


praise as the aforementioned progress. We had for the 
‘first time’’ a concerto in F major, by Handel, which, as 


the program states, is written for two wind choirs with ac- 


} 


companiment of the string orchestra. I doubt, however, 


for 


that the version used at this concert is an original one, for 





the old gentleman with the powdered wig is not supposed 
to have employed the clarinet in it, and the string orchestra 


played the main part of the music and not merely an ac- 


companiment However that may be the concerto in five 


movements, all of which were supe rbly playe od | rv the Royal 
Orchestra, was hugely enjoyed by all listeners, the audi 


ence nearly insisting upon a repetition of the graceful 
allegro in a non troppo, which Weingartner wisely, how- 


ever, would not grant. The work of the two oboes was de- 


lightfully neat and clean in this movement; but here again 


I doubt whether Handel marked them sempre staccato or 
staccato at all, which manner of playing, though very 
effective, is not in Handelian style 

Mozart’s Jupiter symphony is a fresh, jubilant reproduc- 
tion, especially of that masterpiece of form and contra- 
puntal workmanship, the finale, brought the concert to a 
happy close, after which Weingartner, as usual, was made 
much of by the public, who recalled him at least half a 
dozen times 

The next concert takes the form of a Schubert commem- 
oration, and the program in honor of the centenary of that 
composer's birthday is made up exclusively of his works. It 
consists of the overture and entr'acte of Rosamunde, the B 
flat and the C major symphonies. 


At the second subscription concert of the two popular 
Berlin musicians, Florian Zajic and Heinrich Gruenfeld, the 
latter's brother Alfred, ‘‘ royal and imperial Austrian cham- 
ber virtuoso and royal Prussian court pianist,” was the spe- 

At Vienna Alfred Gruenfeld is as great a 
‘* brother Berlin, and that is 
These three artists opened their, as 


cial attraction 
favorite as his Heinrich” is ir 
saying a good deal 
usual, varied program with a composition by Dvorak here 


tofore unknown here It is entitled Dumky, which some 


say means melodies and others maintain it stands for ele- 
gies, while still others explain the word as representing 
dances. My knowledge of the Bohemian language is lim- 
ited tothe one phrase, Heska holka dei mi hubitschku, 
which it is unnecessary here to translate, and I have a faint 


Moldau 


carp at the Prague railroad restaurant on the way from 


recollection of once having eaten some extra fine 


Dresden to Vienna sut all this does not give me an idea 
of the word Dumky. If I can trust 


of the correct meaning 


my ears, however, Dvorak's elaborate work in five (not four 
as the program stated) movements is a conglomeration of 
The pro- 


‘national tunes,” as they would say in America 


gram further states that it is a ‘‘ trio” for piano, violin and 


cello, to which designation again I take « xception, for nei- 
ther in form nor in treatment is this opus 90 of Dvorak a 


an arrangement for three instruments of 


trio. It is simply 
the aforesaid national tunes. Some of these are quite in- 
teresting, while others are, as frequently the case with 


Altogether the work is 





folk tunes, quite banal and t1 
} 


much too long, and, placed at the head of a leng 


thy pro- 
ot 





gram, could not sustain the undivided attention of one 


Berlin's most fashionable but by no means most serious 


audiences. 

Individually, each of the three artists had some interest- 
ing solo offerings, the less interesting this time being Hein- 
rich Gruenfeld’s andante and scherzo, op. 39, by Rubinstein 
iolin pieces (op 24) 


Zajic made quite a hit with two early 


by Philip Scharwenka. The minuet in D is quite pretty 
and the moto perpetuo in A minor showed the excellent vio- 
linist’s limber and untiring wrist and his unfailing left hand 
reatest advantage 


& 
Alfred Gruenfeld stood last on the program with Rei- 





necke’s arrangement of the larghetto from Mozart's Corona- 
tion concerto, a new and very mellifluous, sweet romanza of 
his own, and Schumann's D major novelette. Of course he 
was much applauded and vociferously encored 


Miss Lula Gu 


and Sx 





reiner sang two groups of Brahms, Franz 


hurmann songs between the instrumental numbers 


25 


She is a very pretty girl, but her throaty alto voice has 
little charm for one. 
* *# # 

Another alto of no particularcharm is Miss Agnes Netteko 
ven, from whom I heard some fossilized selections of two cen 
turies ago in the early part of Saturday evening. Her partne 
in Beckstein Hall was Mr. Carl Stue 
vain with Beethoven's E minor piano sonata, op. 90. Why 


hnmann, who coped in 


do these people come to Berlin 
*** 


j 


A more important concert, which took place in the Singa 
kademie on the same evening, was that of Miss Muriel El 
liot, an Australian young lady, and a pupil of Bernhard 
Stavenhagen 

The Weimar court conductor, pedagogue, pianist and 
composer had come on from the German Athens to lend his 
personal prestige and assistance as a conductor to his pe da 
gogic charge Miss Elliot, though a pianist of the most 
robust kind, stood in need of both. She has a strong, 
healthy, but not very modulationsfachiger tone, and her 
touch was something of that cold steel quality that used to 
disagree with me in the old days of Madeleine Schiller, of 
New York. Still, I admire the girl’s grit and her rugged 
strength of conception as well as execution, her octaves and 
scale technic and her pronounced rhythmic feeling, all of 


which stood her in good stead in the Beethoven E flat and 


Stavenhagen’s B minor mage concertos. The latter work 
despite its many Wagner and Liszt reminiscences, is a 
thoroughly interesting ¢, superbly orchestrated, but in 









the climaxes it needs Stavenhag Ss own interpretation, In 


which I heard it a few seasons ago 


; 





In Paderewski's Polish Fantasy, which was the third and 
last of Miss Elliot's taxing tasks, she ran away from the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, with which august body of musi 
cians Stavenhagen could just as little do anything in the 


m possible accompan! 
ment of this fantasy as Prof. Maenstaedt accomplished a 
And yet I heard both the Aix la-Chapell 


and the Dresden court orchestras accompany this fanciful 


perhaps difficult but by no means 
few weeks ago 


work admirably unde r Schuch’s baton when the compose 


was the soloist ‘he fantasy, however, seems to have 
come to stay, for it will again be played a fortnight hence 


by still another female pianist, Miss Clara Krause 


Mrs. Amélie Gmiir-Harloff, from Weimar, sang at Miss 





Elliot's concert some of the selections h had also 
figured on her own program a short time ago, but she also 
gave two Lieder with orchestral accompaniment by Staven 
hagen, of which the Sennerin Sonntagslied is a of quiet 
local color, but not very original, while Ingerid’s Lied is so 
quaint and chenasteviath a setting of Bjoernsen’s suggest 
ive text that it was enthusiastically redemanded 
*s # 

Last night we had at the Philharmonie the sixth of this 
season's Arthur Nikisch Philharmonic subscription concerts 
the public rehearsal for which on Sunday was absolutely 
sold out and the concert proper very nearly so. It is very 
pleasing to note that these concerts are rapidly regaining the 
public favor which they once held so undividedly under 


Hans von Biilow, their founder and first as well as foremost 
conductor 
What distinguishes them more than anything else from 


snings of the Royal Orchestra 
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lly, and what is more, knows how to use 4: 
his pupils.—GEORG HENSCHEL 
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presided over by Weingartner, is the constant employmen 
of 


some 


soloists of 


novelty of importance. This was also the case a 


played the Mendelssohn concerto, which you have all hear« 


from him in the U 





tral number 
The the 
Gernsheim’'s symphony No 


was Prof. Frederick 
It is a work such 


novelty of program 


4, in B flat 


T ] 
reai 


as is rarely written in our time of the symphonic poem. It 
breathes the spirit of classicism and it is molded in the 
form and after the laws laid down by Beethoven. This 


adoration, tempered here and there, 
first and last movements, witha little of Brahms’ 
rhythmically 
is both the 
The strong, 


Beethoven more espe- 


ially in the 
the latter, 


thematically 


c 


influence, more harmonically and 
felt than 


strong and 


or structurally visible, 
the weak point of the composition. 

because this mastery over the classic form is possessed by 
but few of the modern writers, and the weak, because you 
feel the slave-like bonds in which it holds the composer, and 
all his musical thoughts do not quite suffice to fill 
the form. Especially is this the case in the slow movement 
in E flat, which is the weakest one of the r, while the 
short and pregnant scherzo is both the best and cleverest. 
Gernsheim’s orchestration, an effort at 


modern coloring by the moderate employment of the English 


that after 
fou 
though he makes 


horn and bass clarinet, contains nothing new or striking. 
The work was admirably performed by the Philharmonic 
with Nikisch’s particularly efficacious aid and 
fact which was acknowledged by the composer 
through a hearty and evidently sincere handshake with the 
when after the last movement Gernsheim bowed 


Orchestra, 
efforts, ‘a 
conductor, 
his thanks to the plaudits of the audience. 

The opening 
e Wagner's Huldigungsmarsch and Liszt’s Tasso, 


and closing numbers of 
gram wer 
both of whic h works were performed with even more than 
the Nikisch temperament. The Wagner 
march was admirably and the Trionfo from 
public broke out in 


usual verve and 
worked out, 
Tasso was so rousingly given that the 
enthusiastic shouts at the 


on the platform half a dozen times or more before they would 


leave the hall. 
Atthe next concert the Paris pianist Edouard Risler 
will play the Beethoven G major concerto, and Frau 


Schumann-Heink will be the vocal soloist, while the orches- 
tral selections will consist of Smetana’s Vyschrad and—of 
Schubert's C major symphony. 

* *# & 


course, 


Manager Hermann Wolff confided to me the other day 
gigantic scheme which he intends putting into existence in 
the spring of 1898, and in the realization of which he counts 
largely upon the participation of visitors from the United 


States. 

a - oe 

The idea,” he said to me,” is not my own, but Anton 
Rubinstein's, and it is nothing less than the performance 


the 3eethoven without a single 


will last altogether three weeks, and 


of all works of exception. 


This Beethoven cycle 
is to comprise a Fidelio performance at the Royal Opera 
representations of the Ruins of 


All of Bee- 


House, as wellas scenic 


Athens and Die Geschépfe des Prometheus. 
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note and the production at each concert of 


this sixth concert, the soloist of which was Pablo de Sara- | formed by the world’s greatest artists, not chronologically | lacks temperament. Mme. Martinsen’s singing reminds me 
sate, always a well liked, distinguished guest in Berlin. He of course, but absolutely, completely, and as nearly per- | of an anecdote I once heard about a woman with an in- 


nited States, and therefore I don’t need to 


describe to you again his wonderful technic, his pure and | be given to the Berlin Beethoven monument fund and the | monie. The popular concert attracts most of our resident 
sweet tone, which is not very strong but very mellow and | other half to the Bonn Beethoven House, it is to be | countrymen, who have quickly learned to fathom the 
beautiful. Outwardly Sarasate has aged a little, his hair | expected that the affair will turn out to be a tremendous | psychological connection between Beethoven and—beer 

being an even iron gray, but otherwise he has remained the | success, both artistically as well as financially. Concertmaster Witek is a most versatile fiddler. He 
same charming artist as of yore. * * * | plays almost every violin concerto, and plays them all well. 


this interesting pro- | 


close, and had the conductor out | 


a | 





t Fantasie and to hear Mme. Martinsen sing Tosti’s Serenade. 


Miss Bauer has a large tone of the stiff, unyielding kind. 


thoven’s symphonies, overtures, choral works, chamber 
music, piano literature, vocal and instrumental solo music, 
in fact everything published by Beethoven, is to be per- Her technic is inadequate and she 


t She has not much else. 


1 | fect as human performances can be. The scheme is a 


comprehensive one, and as one-half of the proceeds are to 


grown voice. 


Tuesday evening is ‘‘ American Night” at the Philhar- 








He gave us also a novelty of his own, a collection of The sixth of Director S. Landeker’s annual Philharmonic | At last Tuesday's ‘‘ Pop.” he gave us the Wieniawski D 
Spanish dances entitled Viva Sevilla, which, however, did | ginners, which was given at his elegant but very homelike | Minor concerto, and on Wednesday night he played 
not fit very well into the general high standard of the pro- | mansion last Sunday, gathered around his hospitable board | Dreams, by Wagner Witek is not regarded great, - 
grams of these concerts. Nevertheless, it pleased the vast | 4 number of friends, musical and otherwise. Among the | because he plays inan orchestra. What nonsense! Ysaye, 
audience immensely and they did not stop applauding and | former were Arthur Nikisch, Professor and Mrs. Frederick | Thomson, Burmester, Joachim, Rivarde and Brodsky <a 
recalling until Sarasate had given as an encore his own Gernsheim, Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Wolff, Mr. and Mrs. | Were all orchestra players. Witek can be a worthy addi- 
Gypsy Airs, and even then the furore did not abate until Herr | alexander Petschnikoff, Professor and Mrs. Oscar Reiff, | tion to that list, whenever he chooses to follow the career eae 
Arthur had taken up the baton for the next and final orches- | pray Professor Halir; Miss Emma Koch, pianist from Ber- | of a traveling virtuoso. LEONARD LIEBLING, 


| lin; Miss Ada Wright, pianist from London; E. E. Taubert, 
critic of the Post and composer; Court Opera singers Lieban | 
The menu was the best 


Lillian Blauvelt Will Sing.—At the concert which takes 
place in the Brooklyn Academy of Music to-morrow (Thurs- 
Lillian Blauvelt will sing 


and Fraenkel and several others. 


I have eaten since my sojourn in Berlin, and the wines of day, February 4) 


ba 





























the most exquisite and recherché brands. If I add that the | Ratti, Batti Mosert 
i _ P aa! ee ar atalh * | Als die Alte Mutter Dvorak 
speeches, humorous as well as serious, were to match, Du Bist die Ruh Fie thse and hi: 
you will trust me that it was a most enjoyable Philharmonic | Lichterglanz wie Hold .Goldmark weeks 
ie ? Tee aux Chansons Bemberg 
dinner. | Te Souviens tt Godard The 
* * * ( -hanson a’ Avril. . ‘ sizet 2 
Bird Song from Paglia Leoncavallo soston 
Robert Kahn, the genial young Berlin composer, has The above constitutes a very versatile program, in each of Mme 
| lately set to music some of Gerhard Hauptmann’s poetry, | number of which the prima donna will find herself perfectly month 
| and has done it inthe most sfzrztue//e manner. Some of | at home telliger 
} > ; = > ‘@e > 20Ce rs a ¢ >] Mi > > Vy . o + 
| the Lieder were recently sung at Mannheim, where they Sieveking.—Here are some recent press notices of the amate 
| met witha most flattering reception. great Dutch pianist The 
| . . lict 
| ees No more emphatic tribute could have b paid a pianist than that asamats 
. ’ : : . t sd by a charmed audience nus -veking at 1s vrat 
| Eugen d’Albert writes to me from Stuttgart under date | ‘@stewed by 4 charmed audience Sieveking at M gran 
P s 4 . Hall last evening. It was homage » heart. warmed and de Fre } 
of January 10: ‘‘ It may interest you to know that my new lighted by the renditions of a master who offered Be freakish. pean 
opera, Gernst, will have its premiere at Mannheim by the | only true art, pureand simple. The people thundered their applaus« niles 
a - ° oa the, invere n vi 
middle of April. I shall conduct the opera myself. You | after each number, and they lingered iding and 
| : : . : : . : curing e more work than the pro ven the Compat 
| will receive a special invitation, and I hope you will be able | S°CUT™S One More work than the p : en pa 
| as b ? tarrying in the hope of seeing the artist 10t hear MP 
| to attend. Well, I hope So, too. more. This audience was exceptional, 1posed he Hall d 
} **# * main of strictly musical people, strong attra $s at other theatres " oes 
| 2.8 . . . drawing the pleasure seekers and the merely m t 1 I. W 
| A similar piece of news 1s conveyed to me ina very hu- In whole, the concert was a triumph, and sert ' The 
| morous letter of my friend Xaver Scharwenka, who informs | king a warm place in the hearts of Louisy he Evert 
| me that Walter Damrosch has accepted for performance | comes again—and he may give another conce 1e ails and M 
: . . for France, May 15—there is little doubt that he will be gt by ¢ ' 
| Mataswintha, which opera I saw successfully launched at | °° France, May 15+! : > ‘ 3 ; » Hi 
mp 3 : larger audience than last evening.—Lou/sville Courter Journal, Janu 
Weimar. Scharwenka writes: ‘‘I ought to send you this | j,,.,, eetn Pins 
| piece of good news in a ‘scarlet letter,’ but I am afraid it fi: at 
pe : are Sieveking, the Dutch pianist, whose 1 ‘ e in Music H 
| might look too much like a Brandbrief.” Well, I hope and |, ~" Ro : eet gg : tip : Mr. 
| - ° Py F last night, has been looked forwar f pas a : 
| anticipate that the day of the premiére will prove a red | ¢:-cles as one of the treats of the season give a¢ 
| letter day for New York and the American composers. | Jtin every way more than came up to and surpassed the expecta all. w! 
| letter day for New York and the American com r ) f t il. wi 
| * * * tions of the thoroughly music appreciat gathering 4 the Row 
| greeted him. All were so mucl -d with his performan lat é . 
| Have you ever played piano compositions by Julius Schul- | there is already a movement to prevail upon h give : ‘ 
| hoff? I know Tue Raconteur did, and so have I in the | another recital here some time later in season liss I 
} r > : f such an arrangement is made everything be don the v successf 
| sweet long ago. Well, Schulhoff, who is by no means as if such an arrangemen nad og UES ein wa 
3 - of advertisement to make it As w — 
old as you suppose, and who looks hale and hearty (you can | jy usicians of the city, but all th ss “ : , 
see him at a good many piano recitals), has just been nomi- Mr veking was received | with a great deal of « s oe 
| nated a ‘‘ professor.” Better late than never. asm. Each one of his numbers ed over and over again has also 
| The wonderful manner with whi ed Etude de ¢ ert Ey 
Adis Moszkowski, the closing number on the program, simply elect | 1s’ J 
Callers at the Berlin office of THe Musica Courter last | pis audience. Prolonged applause fol i this and he was : 
° . . Pa . 4 ‘ he ; 
| week were Miss Rezia Hesselberg, a pupil of Joachim, and | respond several times before his de hearers would final 
Ba > : : lease hir 0 ville , j ? ' on their 
sister of Edward Hesselberg, director of the piano depart- | !¢4s¢ him.—Louésvv/le Commer tat, January ™ - 
T + 24 , c > vet ys) . > > 7 - 
ment of the University of Denver, Col. ; Otto Hegner, from A tall man with a face of a Reuben’'s portrait w oa season 
Basel, once Wonderkind, now full fledged pianist; the two | critical audience in Music Hall last night as Sic vies 
P : . . . . rare wit} operas p 
young American pianists, Misses Augustus Shay and Jessie | made his entrée his great figure towered w ids I + | 
( ‘ : vere large and 4 Y ine isten rith the delicate the anc ili 
Cottow, or vice versa; Herr Benno Stolzenberg, ‘‘royal | were large and almost inconsistent with the « ; ae 
° ; . t 3 ith M immaculate keys. But when those fingers wande wn 
professor and Grand Ducal chamber singer, with Dirs. the white surface and the little squares dropped and 
Laura Stolzenberg-Biertz, concert singer, and Mr. Henry | sound there was the work of the master, and when f 
Mueller-Braunau, a Hamburg musician, O. F. the Beethoven Adagio died away there came a mighty rumt f ap 
-— plause. For Sieveking had conquered. * * * Mr. Sieveking was 
N accorded a welcome such as would have made an artist feel proud, 
a ti S. , 
° ee ihe . , " It is more than likely that he will be heard again within the next s 
Annie Bauer gave a violin recital at the Concert Saal. I pens co great is the desire to have him.—Loussville Times, Janu 


reached there in time to hear her play Wieniawski’s Faust | ary 29 
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works of this great genius, the Wagner of his age, who laid | 
by his powerful and ideal pen one hundred and ten years 
ago. Of the other items there seems nothing to be said. 
Among the soloists was Mme. Belle Cole 

* # & 

The great success of the first performance of Samson 
and Delilah, by the Queen’s Hall Choral Society, induced 
Saturday afternoon, Mr. 
There was a fairly large 


Mr. Newman to repeat it last 
Randegger conducting as usual. 
attendance, but, at first, not so much enthusiasm as before, 
either among the performers or the audience. The hour 
may have accounted for much, for in the afternoon the 
blood is cooler, and flows more evenly, passion and dra- 
matic intensity are more forced, and enthusiasm and 
applause less spontaneous. The opening choruses seemed 
tame, and not only that, but there were several ragged 
edges. The orchestra more than once was too prominent, 
and in the first bars of Samson's solo, Israel, Burst Your 
Bonds, the rhythm was lost, though quickiy recovered. 
The temperature, however began to rise with the fourth 
scene, and after the close of Act I. there was very little 
indeed to find fault with, and very much to praise. The 
coolness of the earlier part of the afternoon was forgotten, 
and at the close, ‘‘ magnificent performance " were the words 
heard on all sides. 

Miss Marie Brema, who made a very deep impression 
before, surpassed herself, and it would be hard to imagine 
anyone more charming, more tender more seductive, or 
more venomous than this exponent of the fair Philistine. 
It would have been scarcely a surprise if, in a moment of 
anger and scorn, she had flashed a dagger into her former 
lover before her eyes. But such a death would have been 
too swift to satisfy her hate—she must slay his soul as well 
The whole woman seemed transformed, and 
a victim to her wiles. 


as his body 
it was small wonder that Samson fel 
Miss Brema is a great artist. 

With regard to Mr. Lloyd, his voice was firmer and 
stronger than it has been for some time—a great satisfaction 
to everyone, for his place as an oratorio singer would be 
hard to fill, and England would feel greatly the loss of this 
famous tenor. For the rest, he, as before, so evidently tried 
his utmost to be dramatic that he failed to carry conviction. 
Mr. Watkin-Mills was a fresh member of the cast, replac- 
ing Mr. Andrew Black as the Priest of Dagon. Very tell- 
ing was his singing in the scene with De/z/ah in the Valley 
of Sorech, full subtle craftiness and contempt in his 
heart for the woman whose help he sought and whom he 
outwardly praised. 

At the Popular Concert on Monday Lady Hallé, Messrs. 
Ries, Gibson, and Piatti opened the program with Tschai- 
kowsky’s quartet in G major, op. 11, which was played for 
the first time at these concerts. This quartet is one of 
Tschaikowsky’s first efforts in chamber music, and his inex- 
perience is occasionally noticeable. The second movement, 
Andante Cantabile, is song-like and full of exquisite languor 
M. Slivinski played Schumann’s Carneval in 
enough enthusiasm to 


and charm, 
an interesting way, but not with 
excuse the so often repeated striking two keys with one 
finger. He was better in the Rubinstein trio, op. 52, in 
which he was joined by Lady Hallé and Signor Piatti, 
though the piano was sometimes slightly too prominent. 
Miss Thudichum sang Gounod’s Repentir, 
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L’Eventail, and Nuit d’Ete, by Alfred May, which was given 


with some charm. 
* *# # & 


At the Queen’s Hall chamber concert on Sunday evening 
the two principal numbers on the program were Beethoven's 
string quartet in E flat, op. 74, and Rubinstein’s piano trio 
in B flat. In this latter work Mme. Amina Goodwin was 
the pianist, and joined Messrs. Arbos and Squire with a 


perfection of ensemble which was greeted by the audience | 
at the end of the performance with calls of bravo! Sefior | 


Arbos chose for his solo Leclair’s Sarabande and Tam- 
bourin. Mme. Belle Cole was the vocalist, Mr. W. H. 
Squire playing the ’cello obligato to Goring Thomas’ A Sum- 
There was a good audience present. 

* * 


mer Night. 


Mr. Frederick Lammond’s first piano recital re-introduced 


one of the greater pianists to our hearing: the reputation 
he has already gained in Germany and Russia caused his 
appearance to be looked forward to with considerable ex- 
pectations. 
giving first impressions it is necessary to remember that it 
is not in the nature of every artist to get immediately in 
touch with his audience. Mr. Lammond’s rendering of the 
Brahms’ variations on a theme of Paganini’s and the Apas- 
sionata, Beethoven, was forceful and comprehensive, yet 
somehow ragged and blurred in phrasing. A dryness of 
touch—no other word expresses it—marred his playing in 
this number, and several times occurred on the Erlking, 
Schubert-Tausig, and Chopin's nocturne in C minor. 
Tausig’s transcription, or rather transfiguration, of 
Strauss’ waitz, Man Lebtmur Einmal, showed suddenly 
where his force lay. It was played with tremendous 
technic, fantasy, passion, delicacy, and full of entrazn. 
Seldom, indeed, has this composition been so rendered. 
Tausig has woven around the valse theme a subtle, com- 
plicated idea of tragedy, with piquant, aerial fancy and 
culminating in a wild, passionate 
climax. But to 
render its full meaning this virtuoso must himself possess a 


delicate sentiment, 
No one but a virtuoso can attempt it 


subtle mind or it becomes commonplace to the hearer 

The old complaint of dryness of touch spoiled the full en- 
joyment of the first part of Chopin’s sonata, op. 35. Only 
the last movement was poetically conceived and rendered 
Here the wind was really blowing through the long grass 
and trees around the lonely grave; but the Trauermarsch 
Liszt's Etude in D 
The Don Juan 


had not its wonted soul-stirring power. 
flat was delicately and beautifully played 


fantaisie finished the concert 


* & & 

The large audience in St. James’ Hall on Friday gave 
Mme. Antoinette Sterling one of their old-time welcomes 
when she appeared on the platform for the first time since 
returning from her American tour. Her sincere apprecia- 
tion that she has always won from the people here insures 
for her a warm place in their hearts. Her selections were 
drawn from the old favorites, and included A Life's Lesson, 
We're a’ Nodding, The Lost Chord and Crossing the Bar; 
she also sang Schubert's Der Leiremann and Liszt's Es war 
ein Kénig in Thule. Mme. Stirling was assisted by Mr 
Orlando Harley, the American tenor, and others. Mme. 
Sterling left on Monday for a six weeks’ provincial tour. 


They have not been entirely fulfilled; but in | 












BUFFALO, N. Y., January 29, 1897 
HE fourth of our Symphony orchestra concerts 
was given January 21 in Music Hall. Mr. John Lund 


| presented this program 


Massenet 
Wieniawski 


Overture, Phedre 
Concerto No. 2, D minor 

Mr. Charles Gregorowitsch 
f 


Interlude from the music drama, The Woman 





Marblehead ne Louis Adolf Coerne 
Suite, Sylvia ‘ Délibes 
Reverie ; Vieuxtemps 


Mr. Gregorowitsch 
Saint-Saens 


Marche Heroique 

The concert was one of the best we have yet had. The 
men appeared to be in brilliant mood, and played with lots 
of spirit and ‘‘go.” The interlude from ‘‘ The Woman of 
Marblehead,” 
sition of Mr. Louis Adolf Coerne, a musician now resident 


one of the evening's novelties, is the com po- 


in Buffalo. He has been working on this opera for two 
years, and it is nearly completed. When Mme. Nordica was 
here with the Metropolitan Opera Company last March Mr 


Coerne offered her its dedication, and it was understood 


that she would sing the leading réle this season. But as 
man only proposes, this plan cannot be carried out this 


year. However, Mr. Coerne’s friends hope it is only a plan 
delayed. 

Mr. Charles Gregorowitsch was the soloist for this con- 
cert. His remarkable ability was fully appreciated. He 
scored a genuine triumph, and was recalled so many times 
that before he could finally retire he had played three en- 
cores to one number—an unusual demonstration from a 
Buffalo audience. 

A Schubert Centenary concert was gi\ 


n Monday, Jan 
uary 25, at the Twentieth Century Club, by the Buffalo 
String Quartet (Messrs. Schenk, Malms, Davidson and 
Mahr). For this occasion Mrs 
Fricke, ’cello; and Mr. Sticht, double bass, assisted These 


Davidson, piano; Mr 


were the numbers played 
Quartet, D minor (Death and the Maiden 

Messrs. Schenk, Malms, Davidson, Mahr 
Quintet, A major, op. 114, Trout Q 








Mrs. Davidson, Messrs. Schenk, St Davids Ma 
Quintet, C major, op. 163 
nee Messrs. Schenk, Malms, Da is Mahr, I k 
The best work of the evening was done in the Trout 
Quintet, in which the piano part is so beautiful. Mrs 
Davidson played admirably and won mu praise 
The first concert of the Buffalo Vocal Society, Mr. Angelo 


t 
M. Read director, was given in Music Hall Tuesday even- 


ing, January 26, for season subscribers only. In the after- 
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SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


35 East 62d Street, NEW YORK. 


merly 37 East 68th Street Near Madison Avenue 











Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM. 





Prof. XAVER SCHARWENKA, - Musical Director. 











All grad of musical students, from beginners upward to the 
most ad _ receive a uniform, excellent and syste mati c instruc 
on in all branches of music. Eminent artists of both European and 
\merican fame are among the faculty. Fé Term begins Mo nday, 
September 7 Write for Catalogue and particulars Students can 


snter at any time 

N. B.—For the accommodation of students residing in the lower 
part of the city, Professor Scharwenka will instruct same at_his 
private studio at Steinway Hall. Applicants please address EMIL 


GRAMM, 35 East 62d Street, New York. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


Lecture Recitals on Medizval Music of 
France and Italy 
and Folk Songs of European Nations, 
Will accept engagements for these Lecture Recitals. 
Mrs. WATSON will use for her illustrations a very rare and fine 
specimen of a harpsichord two hundred years old. Musical Pro- 


grams for the Recitals will be furnished on application. 
Address all communications 


297 INDIANA STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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noon a matinée was given for the general public. Miss Aus 
der Ohe, pianist, and Mr. Chas. McCreary, bass, were the 
soloists. The following was the program. 





A choral ballad, The Miller's Wooing taton Fanning 
Solos for piano 
Two Songs Without Words (F major, op. %, and 
Mendelssohn 
. Chopin 


Spinning Song.) 
Berceuse pincewe 
Valse Caprice - < a Tausig 

Miss Adele Aus der Ohe 


Part song, Suabian Volkslied................ Brahms 


Vocal solo, Absent, Yet Present . White 
Mr. Charles McCreary 
Part song, The Violet and the Bee —_ . Alf. J. Caldicott 


Part song for women’s voices, Abide With Me. 


Angelo M. Read 
(Dedicated to the Buffalo Vocal Society.) 





Vocal solo, Old Heidelberg, Thou Fair one............ Jensen 
Mr. Charles McCreary 

Chorus of the Sons of Japhet, chorus Anton Rubinstein 

Solos for piano, Menuet, op. 2, No. 3 ‘ Adele Aus der Ohe 

Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12 Liszt 
Miss Adele Aus der Ohe 

Chorus, Come Unto Him, All Ye Who Labor Chas, Gounod 


The Vocal Society is now several seasons old, and with 
justifiable pride it announces that through its means many 
of the celebrated artists of the world have visited Buffalo 
This season, however, the active portion of the society is 
practically new, as it was reorganized last fall, new regu- 
lations enforced and almost a new chorus formed. The re- 
sults show that new life has been infused into the society, 
and on the whole a satisfactory concert was given. The 
choruses by Fanning and Caldicott were particularly well 
sung. Miss Aus der Ohe was received with favor ; her 
own composition and an encore selected from Beethoven's 
sonate, op 31, No. 3, were her best efforts Her work, 
however, was not throughout the evening equal to former 
performances in this city, although enjoyable 

Mr. McCreary is a Buffalo singer, who has a fine bass 
voice. He is a member of the quartet at the Delaware 
Avenue M. E. Church 

A delightful musicale was given Wednesday, January 27, 
at the home of Mr. Chas. F. Bingham, of Delaware avenue 
The soloists who presented the program were Miss Alice 
Verlet, soprano; Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, pianist Miss 


Verlet sang these selections 











Pourque IT'schaikowsky 
Shadow Song Meyerbeer 
Aria from Manon Lescaut Massenet 
La Dansa Rossini 
Les Filles de Cadiz Délibes 
Sur line Song Grieg 
Madrigal Chaminade 
Te Souvie u Godard 
Si Mes Vers Avaient des Aile Hahn 
Lied Dusautory 


In these Miss Verlet again demonstrated her charm and 
versatility. She is certainly a rare artist,and a delightful 
singer to hear and see. The accompaniments of her songs 
were played by Miss Marie F. McConnell 

Miss Aus der Ohe play ed 
Prelude and fugue Arthur Foot 
Etudes ’ Chopin 
Valse, op. 42 


Tarantelle Lisz 





In her own compositions Miss Aus der Ohe played par- 
ticularly well and received well deserved compliments. 

Miss Agnes Reardon, of Elmira, was here for ten days. 
She plays the violin, has a very good tone, and does some 
bits of execution, such as double stopping, astonishingly well 
for so young a girl. 

Mr. Depew, the director of the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, was in Buffalo recently for a few hours, en route 
to his home from New York. He appeared to be an active, 
ambitious young musician. There is some talk of bringing 
him here for a piano recital 

A company made up of local talent will give Sullivan's 
Gondoliers some time in April, for the benefit of local 
charities. The performances will be under the direction of 
Mr. John Lund, under whose baton several fine operatic 
productions have been given within the past three seasons 
Mr. Percy Lapsey and Mr. Charlton Bidwell have the 
j 


arrangements in hand. Rehearsals have begun, and indi 


cations point to a great success. 


Next week the Orpheus will give its second concert o 
the season. The soloists will be Mrs. Genevra Johnstone 


sishop, of Chicago, and Mr. H. Evan Williams, of New 
York 

The soloist for the orchestra concert will be Miss Caroline 
Montefiore, a dramatic soprano, of whose singing many 


charming things are said OBSERVER 


The Baton Club. 
M* WILLIAM C. CARL, the prominen 


ganist, is the director of this vigorous young 








now in its fourth prosperous season, It meets f 











weekly in the chapel of the First Presbyterian Cl h (of 
which the director is the , and is a power for good 
among the young people in the church, as well as those of 
the vicinity. Doctor Duffield, the pastor, is president, and 


his active interest was evidenced in the very sensible and 
cordial] speech made by him during the intermission. 
If Carl's audiences continue to grow he will need not 


a new chapel but a new church as well, built to accommo 


date the crowds of people who flock Carl-ward. His chorus 
numbers some sixty men and women, and his audience 
overflowed into the galleries and halls—the clearest evidence 
of interest in the affair. Of course these singers are from 
all ranks of life, few good readers, and fewer musically 
educated, but all imbued with hearty, honest impulse and 


an earnest endeavor to do all 





y could to make the music 





a success. Singers will marry, move to other fields, drop 
out for various reasons, and so the personnel of sucha chorus 
is constantly changing, much to the disgust of the leader 
But Carl is made of the stuff which encounters discourage- 
ment only to surmount it—which road ever leads to success 

The Black Knight, a cantata for mixed chorus (after 
Uhland), by the Englishman, Edward Elgar, received its 


first production in America, and, I hope, its last 





} , } 


find no interest in the music, though fairly well given; tl 


Molloy’s pong ot the Triton 


is simply my own impression 





was rec 


irous applause. It has a go and 





swing to it ich always makes effect A chorus for 


rom Dijelma, by Charles Lefebvre 


ch, was capital, full of dainty modulatior 
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Qperatic Concert Company, 


Consisting of well-known artists, 
in Concert form or Costume; a 
acts of operas. 


Mme. Von Doenhoff may also be 


For Terms and 


is available for OPERATIC RECITALS 


Iso concert program followed by 


engaged singly for special recitals. 


Dates address 


W. Warren Shaw, 636 Lexington Ave., or Leading Musical Agents. 





ELLA RUSSELL, 


w The Great American Prima Donna. 
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Mackenzie has com- 


pretty harmonic effects. Dr. A. C 
posed a humorous(?) part song called the Three Merry 
Dwarfs. I leave it to you whether it is humorous or not 


Here it is 





There were ee merry dwarfs 
\ « t lwarfs were they 
Ihe aug ar sing and sing and laugh 
I gt I ‘ g day 
Kejrain 
I ew R Ira la 
Phe othe ‘ Ha ha 
rhe third * H ala 
lo pass the t awa 
Now pon a tin 
A gia hey d e¢ 
W eatene ‘ de r 
\ AKC he ! ea A frain 
he giant stared and red 
At e dwarfs in mute amaze 
Then fe 1 laughing | land x 
Tos such fes way Refrain 


One is much inclined to say that were it not for the words 








and the music, it would be very, very funny, this dreary 
English thing 
choruses from The Tower of Babel, Rubinstein's 
a, Closet he concert 
‘rancis J. Gribbin, a new singer in these parts 
made her first appearance in two songs, by Presiella and 


the Countess Gilda Ruta, and may be said to have made a 











hit. She has a high and expressive soprano voice, singing 
B flat wit east ‘ pearance favorable and she 
should succeec wit so any things in favor After 
three recalls she sang an encore Miss Elizabeth Klemm 
was her accompanist 

Miss Leontine Gaertner, the ‘cellist, was the other solo 
ist, and her playing of the Godard Berceuse and Popper 
Spinning Song was received with every mark of appre 
ciation by the listeners. Her tone is remarkably broad 
and pure, and she has an excellent left hand—this was 
most evident in the Poppe r piece, full of cate by pieces, 
and so rapid that, as sl it, it fairly takes the 


furnished some very 





accompanime to the Goltermann an- 
| 


dante, played as an encore 

Mrs. Laura Crawford supplied the piano accompaniments 
to the choruses, and is to be commended for her accurate 
and reliable share of the program 


Now give the next concert in Carnegie Hall, where you 
fo s 4 
will have room for chorus and audience, Mr. Organist 


Conductor Carl 


Heinrich Meyn.—This popular baritone has been ex 


I u musicale, the Lotus 


tremely Dusy; he sang at the lorriin 





Club reception in Paterson, also the Wetzler-Hadley con 
cert, Schubert memorial concert, and spent a day teaching, 


as is his custom, in Waterbury, Conn., this past week. He 


N go on a Six with the Boston Festival Or- 
end of Ap to London for the season, 
etters tot of Manchester and others of 





area ‘operatic rumors” in 





t would not be surprising at 


time to hear of hi ingin n Carmen. Faust, &« 





Clementine Sheldon 
\ —SOPRANO.— 


Direct from Delle Sedie, Paris 
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HERE 


grin given 


was an excellent performance of Lohen- 
last 
Eames could not appear because of hoarseness. Mr. 
telegraphed to Philadelphia and Miss Susan Strong, of Mr. 
She was nervous, 


Wednesday night, although Emma 


Grau 


replaced Eames 
herself 


Damrosch’s company, 


but on the whole acquitted most favorably. It 
terrible ordeal for Miss Strong to sing 


a superlative Lohen- 


must have been a 


with Jean de Reszké, who is not only 
grin, but also the most selfish man in the world. 


and amazed that 


She must 
have been crushed by his condescension ¢ 
such a god-like creature could be so kind as to prompt her. 
although not a powerful one, 


great 


Miss Strong has a good voice, 


and she sings honestly and with care She should 


have a career. The cast was as usual: Edouard de Reszké, 
Olitzka and David Bispham, all doing good work. Mr. 
Seidl conducted 

Emma Calvé re her remarkable 


Marg 
the Kaus‘, was impassioned and sang very 
er on the 


Friday evening peated 


and novel performance of ruertte in Faust. Salignac, 


well. Itisa re- 





lief to occasionally see a youthful lov boare 
Metropolitan Opera Hous¢ Pl 
Mephisto and Mantelli wholly 

Tristan and given at 
with the 
hoarse to appear. Mr. William 
took his Kurvenad, 


is of the 
langon was i 

satisfz ictory as 
Isolde was the Saturday matinée 


Mr. Bispham, who was still too 


Mertens, of the 
In the e 


usual cast, except 
Damrosch 
Company, place as vening 
Rigoletto was sung 
de Vere-Sapio, the G/da, acted and sang with great finish. 


Cam- 


before a small audience. Clementine 
Her Cara Nome was a delightful bit of vocalization. 
panari performance of Aigoletto. He is 
easily the best baritone in the company, and why he is not 
intrusted with more important roles is not a mystery. It is 
saded by 


gave a strong 


because he does not belong to the French clique he 
Jean de Rezké. Mantelli ld be 
while Cremonini as the Duca sang off pitch most distress- 
ingly. Bevignani conducted. 

This was the program at the Sunday evening concert 


was all that cou desired, 


-Dvorak 


Sarasate 


Overture, Carneval 
Violin solo, Fantaisie, Cz 


Bronislaw Hube rman 


armen 


Extase...... onevedesdvepes Meyerbeer 
M. Lassalle 

Les Adieux de Wotan , snegbeeeveose pans eetecteominnne Wagner 
M. Plangon 

EN xvi ccandccnstacemedeewadenssepeaeiahounese . Rossini 


Soli and chorus 
2 seeeceeesM. Cremonini 
Mmes. De Vere and Mantelli 
Plangon 


DN an cebbee eedbemesccwens Gaeeske Om 
Cujus Animam 
Duet, Quis est Homo 
Pro Peccatis.. or : deceipatee < een 
Quartet, Sancta Mater, Istud Agus, 
Mmes. De Vere and Mantelli, MM 


Inflammatus 


and Plangon 
Vere 


Cremo 
Mme. De 





seccccees and chorus 
Anton Seid! conducted. 

Last Monday Carmen, with Calvéand Salignac, was given. 
This evening L’Africaine will be revived for one perform- 
ance. The principal réles are distributed as follows: Vasco 
di Gama, Jean de Reszké; Don Pedro, Edouard de 


Reszké; L’/nguistteur and Le Grand Bramine, Pol Plan- 


| much better than he plays, and the knowing 
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gon; Nelusco, Jean Lassalle. Mme. Litvinne will appear 
|as Selezka, and Mile. Engle will sing /nez. 
nelli will conduct. On Friday night Mlle. Calvé will be 
heard for the last time this season in Mefistofele, with Mme. 
Mantelli and MM. Cremonini, Plangon and Corsi. At the 
Saturday matinée Siegfried will be sung by MM. Jean and 
Edouard de Reszké, Von Hubbenet, Bispham and Castel- 
mary, and Mmes. Litvinne, Olitzka and ‘Traubmann. 
Anton Seidl will direct a performance of Lohengrin in 
| Italian on Saturday night. MM. Cremonini, Plangon and 
Ancona, and Mmes. Eames and Mantelli will be heard. Le 
Figaro will be sung Wednesday evening with 
Calvé and Engle, and MM. Ancona and 
On Friday night Masse- 


Nozze di 
Mmes. Eames, 
Edouard de Reszké in the cast. 
net’s Le Cid will have its first presentation in this country. 
MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszké, Plangon and Mmes. 
Litvinne and Mancinelli will 


Engle are to sing. Sig. 


conduct. 
A Chapman Musicale. 


and Mrs. Henry T. 
been the 


HE residence of Colonel 
Chapman in Brooklyn has long 
most of our best known musicians on 


mecca for 
Sunday nights, and 
Brooklyn artists may well be proud of this home, where all 
that is best in both music and art receives a royal welcome 
Certainly that rare atmosphere which steals into the soul 
of the sensitive musician, and releases at once the tempera- 
ment that longs for the freedom created by kindly sympathy 
and intelligent understanding, lives and abides here. 
Among these great pictures (undoubtedly the finest collec- 
tion in America) many of our artists have played and sung 
A very graceful com- 
August 


as the public has never heard them. 
pliment was paid to Mrs. Chapman recently by Mr. 
Walther, who dedicated to this charming hostess a string 
quartet, which was played for the first time last Sunday 
evening by the Kaltenborn-Bayer-Hané String Quartet. It 
is a very meritorious work and worthy the composer of the 
Hiawatha Symphonic Poem, performed lately by the Seid! 
Orchestra. 

The reading given by the quartet more than 
Walther, and their 
quartet, were given in their 

Mr. Albert Mildenberg 
introduction for his 


satisfied Mr. 


other selections, including the Grieg 


usual finished style. 
} ] 


could not have had a more de 


lightful number He played with 
superb effect the sixth 


after an 


Liszt, and 
Im- 


3aldwin’s beau- 


Rhapsodie eieeilin of 


insistent encore, with the 
Miss Mary 


adv fantage in se 


supplemented it, 
promptu of Schubert in B flat. 
was heard to veral French 
Mr. Tt 
This was only one of the 
Colonel and Mrs 
and hospitality 
and Paul, the 
well as Mr. and Mrs. Schradieck, and Graham 


tiful voice 


songs, and 1iomas Evans Greene sang charmingly 


many musical evenings which 


hapman have inspired by their courtesy 





‘he Listemanns—Franz, the ‘cello player 
violinist—contributed their delightful art, as 
Reed, the 
baritone 

Mr. Frederick A. Chapman made the 
accompaniments. He sings, 


singers happy by 


some very good however 


ones expect 
big things from this accomplished young fellow in the near 


future. 


Walter Arnold Hudson, the bass-baritone, 
pupils in Plainfield, N. J., whither he 
hies himself twice weekly. Mr. Hudson 
several years, and will be remembered in several prominent 


Hudson.—Mr. 
has a class of vocal 
sang in opera 
roles. 

Lockwood in Troy.—Mr. Albert 
cital before the Chromatic Club, of Troy, 
appreciated. The 7imes, Press, Observer and Recorder 
give him unstinted praise for his excellent program and 


Lockwood's piano re- 


was much 


sincere, earnest interpretation. 

Florence Buckingham Joyce.—This well-known pro- 
fessional accompanist played at the Arter reception and 
musicale last week, and will also be at the piano in the 
‘American Composers’"’ concert February 9, in Chicker- 
ing Hally given by Kate Percy Douglass, soprano, and 
Henry K. Hadley, violinist. She is the composer of a song, 
still in manuscript, which has quite a vogue, Little Boy Blue. 





MARIE PARCELLO, 


(ONTRALTO 
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DIRECTION 
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A NOTABLE BOOK. 


The Early Correspondence of 


Hans von Bilow. 


his Widow. 
With Portraits. 





Selected and translated by Con- 
8vo. Cloth, $4.50. 


These letters contain graphic descriptions of the trials of 
a young musician and much interesting gossip about Liszt 
and Wagner, to whose encouragement Von Biilow owed so 
mych in his youth and early manhood. There are many 
revelations of precocious talent in other directions than 
music, and the biographical details illustrate a portion of 
the artist's life of which little has been known. 


STANCE BACHE. 





For sale by all‘booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on recetpt of 


price by the publishers, | 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 Firru AvenvuE, New York. 


Sig. Manci- | 


William H. Sherwood. 


HE success of ‘‘ America’s greatest pianist, 
William H. Sherwood, has been continuous and com- 
plete throughout his recent concert tour. Crowded houses 
greeted every performance and the enthusiasm was every- 
where abundant. On January 13 Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood 
entertained the Sherwood Club at an evening reception in 

Chicago, the latter half of which was devoted to music. 

The following are excerpts from some press clippings, all 

of which run in the same terms of warm praise and interest 


Mr. Sherwood is not only America’s greatest pianist, but is recog- 


nized in Europe as one of the greatest living pianists. His technic is 


indeed wonderful, and those who could command a view of the key- 


board were indeed doubly blessed. At times there was an indescrib 


able delicacy and lightness which held the immense audience in an 





almost oppressive silence, but at other times his touch would be firm, 


of different but 


styles, but 





vigorous and brilliant His selections were 
or better received than the numbers from Chopin. As 
March, by Beetho 


Wed 


none were finer 
a substitute for the Turkish 


Sherwood played the N 





rwexzi 





was made as a delicat 


Miss Dietrichson, 


change 
complished 





audience as well as by the lad his nur ite, 
there was a display of technic seldom se« Wt. Pleasant Daily 


News, January 8, 1807 





Chief among the evening's « » playing 
of Wm. H. Sherwood. Asa 

very best Last night 
Song 
Soirée de Vienne and Godard's En 
These afforded 
#f the piano. Were one 


artist and a tyro, it woul 





ranks with the 
, a 


artists living 





by Chopin; the Beetho 
cores selections 
mastery « 


tween an é 


Mr. Sherwood's inter 





amatet 











same co € some « 
Sherwood greater chance to display n t the soul 
f the artist s n ( S 4 
t else he ga The Ga “ay Keokuk, Ja 
Mr. Sherw alread afa e r als 
is citv, was ent Siastically rece r His selections gave grea 
e ot . ( - 
‘ lle S 4 t “4 
tones that see r 
g acies D G 
and s lig S ~ 
No. ¢ r x n ( G 
“ se t 
He v " 
perf G n Pre I 
fe n wa $s 
€ n 
t | H 
inder’s M ) vas 
War thurg, Mo., Daily Star, J/anua 
Mr. S “ is 
sof Kar s City w 
$s las g No pia v a 
4 a _ 
‘ i Paga ( ar i 
s I f a Pp 
a gr I Me 
I waltz 1G ar Mr. S ated s 
right 1 Ar erla 
« st i 4 ae 
la ‘ h 
r led Chop B R a S W I ard 
Mans 1 said elf t M 
Sherwood He y it he wa i w 
then ha Ame 1 s Journal, Kansas Cit We January 2 
1807 
There are many fine pianists in the world, more perhaps in I m 








than here in America, but Mr. W um H. S " " s one 
} ret th st ‘ € ~ a i gh 
it allo the w | Ar 4 uy sa 
n their power to make such artists known in I pe 
ever an American g a airing la ny s¢ a 
th t} e dealt 





| irs are Pe 
| 1 r ‘ 
a 

e few and f 

in pe C g 

s lib W ar H 
} hit 
ct ex 
| I 


j The Jor a u she yan January 

Mr. Sherwood gives recitals in Dayton, Ohio, February 
4; Louisville, Ky., February 5, and will hold the next meet- 
ing of the Sherwood Club at his studio in Chicago 





peans what the Americans car 





IMPORTANT TO MUSICAL DIRECTORS AND ARTISTS. 


Orchestrations for the use of ARTISTS for CONCERTS. 
(Guaranteed to be absolutely correct.) 


‘Arthur W. Tams’ Musical Library, 


| 109 WEST 28th STREET, NEW YORK. 





Complete Library of Concert Music for Orchestrai use, in- 
cluding all the latest Suites and Novelties. 
Orchestra Parts and Conductor's Scores of all Gran 
| Operas, Cantatas, Oratorios, Masses, etc., for small and 
orchestras 
Any song or musical composition orchestrated at short notice 
Musical compositions edited, revised or copied out for copyright 
purposes 





OCTAVO CHORUS MUSIC FOR RENT. 
| Octavo Choruses of all standard works, and all the newest com- 
positions, in unlimited quantities, will be rented to any Choir or 
Society at a fraction of the purchase price—a system which deserves 
a trial, and will demonstrate its advantage in the matter 
for music for Annual Concerts, etc. Catalogues and pl 


mailed free 

AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETIES 
that desire to give Opera, Operetta or Cantata, with 
local talent, for local charity or church, send for Catalo free. I 
can loan you the complete musical material, consisting of any num- 
ber of Vocal Scores for Principals, Scores or Chorus Parts, for 
Chorus, Dialogue Parts, Orchestral Scores and Orchestra) Parts, and 
the Stage Manager's Guide to each Opera 





of expense 





the aid of 
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No Reszke, No Opera. 
(From the Sun, February 2.) 

HE circumstances connected with the present 
season of opera at the Metropolitan, which made the 
outlook for future seasons conducted on the same plan rather 
discouraging, were described in Sunday's Sum, and as yet no 
positive action in any direction has been taken by the 

stockholders and board of managing directors. 
Mr. Grau said on Sunday night that he felt fairly certain 
a season would be given next year, and he will undoubtedly 
Nobody else knows the situation so well 








be in charge of it. 
or is so well qualified to conduct the company. 
of both the Metropolitan and Covent Garden, he directs the 


In control 


opera houses that employ the best singers in the world, but 
are of the situation which 
possible for any man to control. So, until the season comes 


there features are quite im- 


to an end, nobody will be able 
just what the exact condition of affairs is 

If Jean de Reszké does not return, and if neither Mme 
Melba nor Mlle. Calvé is the company, opera will cer- 
tainly be a very difficult matter here Mme. 
Melba’s plans are, entirely dependent on her 
health. At present everything is in abeyance with her. If 
she recovers the full power of her voice she may go to 
South 
impossible 


or nearly to an end, to say 


in 
next winter 


of course, 


America or she may come here; just at present it is 
to Jean de Reszké 
signed his contract to return next winter. 

Mr. has no desire to hurry him in the 
matter. 


say which has not yet 
Grau says that he 
It is believed by many of the singers in the com- 
pany and stated by his representative that he does not wish 
to come back next fall. If he does come it will probably be 

his brother Edouard, 
Neither Alvarez | 
If the ? 


Chicago season and the supplementary weeks here are prof- | 


largely for the sake of who would 


probably not care to return without him 
nor Van Dyck is able to come over next winter 
financial success next | 
He certainly 
rries the opera season of two 
without him the 


and there is a of a 
Jean de Reszké 
indispensable. As it is, 
his shoulders, 


itable, promise 


year, may return seems 
he cz 
cities and attempt to 
make opera prosper here would be difficult 

As though the illness of Mme. Melba and the 
of Jean de Reszké were not 


element 


on 


uncertainty | 
enough to bother an impre- 
the 
Calvé will sing at 
that 
date on which it | 
Sapho, 


sario, there has a come into situation 
that makes it highly improbable Mlle 
Metropolitan. She already 
to return the 
wil necessary appear 
Massenet has written for at the Opéra Comique in 
She wants to sing that part before she comes back 
to this 


make it possible 


new 


the has said her de- 


termination depends on 
to 


her, 


be for her in which 
Paris. 
here 

later in the season 


sing at the Opéra Comique and return here in time to give 


She has now had an offer to return country 


This will for her to 
a series of performances of Carmen throughout the coun- 
at the Metro- 
has been offered to her for this engagement, and 


try. A large sum—more than she receives 
politan 
she is considering the proposition now 

It is very unlikely that Signor Mancinelli will come back 
He is still much nettled 
cisms of his leadership of the Wagner 


his interpretation of 


over the criti- 
and the com- 
mendation he has got for the French 
and Italian works has not satisfied him in the least. 


of 


next winter very 


operas, 


A fortunate combination circumstances may make it 


| street, New York 


conductors of both 


greater 


has a 


system of 
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of the last few seasons it is difficult 
will be satisfied 


brilliant performances 
with any less ambi- 





S1 


Symphony Society Concert. 


» see how audiences > ¢ , e 4] , : 
we see how au lience al aad af : HE fourth concert of the Symphony pociety, 
tious. There is no possibility that German opera will be c Hall last Saturd 
‘ on given in Carnegi« all iast aturday evening, was a 
revived. Too many of the stockholders are opposed to 5 ake . : “be . 
om . : disappointme nt Ihe program, devote entireiy to the 
that. ‘There is no certainty, anyhow, that it could be suc- : oe . 
- aecn , memory of Franz Schubert, was not satisfactorily tte 
cessfully renewed. Many of the later Wagner operas were ‘ . . 
: preted, Mr. David Bispham, who was announced to sing 


novelties before. Now they have become familiar, and the 
Wagner performances given during the past two seasons by 
the present company have been among the finest ever heard 
from these singers. 

There are no great singers to come out of Germany now 
and there are 
When Vienna 
received Von Januschowsky with acclamation the situation 
operas to be 
that 


No embryonic Lehmanns have been heard of, 


no other artists likely to become so popular 


There are few new 


other night 


well understood 
and Walter Damrosch said the 


can be 
given, no 
problem in opera was more discouraging than the failure of 
New York 


rs who have 


any new composer to make his appearance 
the 
appeared here under Maurice Grau’s direction that it will 
Within the 


few weeks the plans for next year at least should be defin- 


audiences have been so indulged by singe 


be difficult for them to accept any others. next 


itely settled 


Ainge tarsegyest this signifies that if 
assured that the money 


Jean Reszké 


can be next season 


will be 
here 


to sing 


he 
many 


condescend 
too Why 
when have 


forthcoming he will 
That is proper, 


nothing 


again. should 


sing here for we so 
American singers who can do that ? 

But filtered through the alembic of logi 
tion sums itself down to its deserving fate 
finally the 
America ceases at the pleasure or with the life of 
Jean Reszké. No Reszké, Could anything 


be more gratifying ? 


c, the situa- 
We have 
inevitable ; grand opera 


reached in 


no opera 


Important to Artists. 


beg to call attention to the musical library 
of Mr. Arthur W. Tams at 109 West 
This library contains the prompt books, 


W E 


T wenty-eighth 


librettos, vocal scores, chorus parts and orchestrations of all 
the grand and comic operas, oratorios, masses, &c., and a 
special feature is made of the orchestral parts for artists 
It is now twenty-five years since Mr. Tams established this 
library, and it has been growing literally from day to day 


during all that period. There is no other collection in exist- 


ence that can compare with it, comprising, as it does, 
Mr. 
torio to his list as soon as it comes out, and all the leading 


America and Europe know that if they 


some 


20,000 operas alone Tams adds every opera and ora- 


cannot get either a complete work ora part for an individual 


instrument anywhere, else they can get it from Mr. Tams 


To those who wish to buy he sells outright, but by far the 


part of the business is in renting, under, of course, 


certain well-defined regulations. 


He 


with 


Mr. Tams has been at his present address since 1893 


very large place, and it is literally crammed 


music and words 


It is needless to say that there is a remarkably complete 


cataloguing and arrangement, so that any given 


hoarse, and Mad: 


public 


some Schubert songs, was ime Johanna 


rehe 
and Haiden 


Gadski sang at the Friday afternoon arsal 


Ave Maria, Fruhlings 


was uncer 


and sang badly laube 


roslein She and weak in tone 


indeed her work was unpleasant If an 


lifferently the 





critical press 





American singer had 


would have lashed itself into indignation. Madame Gadski 
also sang with a feeble male chorus, recruited from the 
Arion and Liederkranz, Die Allmacht Saturday evening 
Miss Marguerite Hall, without any preliminary flourish of 
trumpets, replaced Gadski in the songs, and sang, with artis 


tic warmth and finish, Liebesbotschaft, Geheimes, Tod un 
das Midchen, Litanei, Who is Sylvia ? and Rastlose Liebe 
Need we say that the American singer effaced all disagree 
able memories of the German Miss Hall's triumph was 
pronounced 

The Symphony Society Orchestra, under Mr. Walter 





























Damrosch, gave a ! ind s« led performance of the 
S I 
C major symphony It had evidently been carelessly 
rehearsed The eveni! sed with Dr. Leopold Dam 
rosch’s orchestration of the Ma eM i1T¢ 

Is New York to possess a ‘ estra that will play 
symphonic music with finish or precision Certainly the 
Philharmonic and Symphony xieties do not meet the 
least exacting demand 

Minnie meee Sings.— Minnie Di the well known 
soprano, sang v success at a concert given last lay 
night in Mendelssohn Glee Club H Morit a 
blind pianist from Germany, made his début here 

Bernhardt Wins the Prize.— The prize of $100 offered by 
by D. K. Houck & Co. for the best musical march in honor 
of the Tennessee ( een won by Maurice 
Bernhardt, of Me Bernhardt has carried 
off his honor over the of the most prominent 
musicians in the co many of whom entered into com- 
petition. Among these was Emil Liebling, of Chicago 
The young prize winner is new the field of composition, 
but promising 

Laura Cranbrook.—This young g vho a week agi 
disting 1ished herself by her perf « f the Blue Bells 
of Scotland (for violin, by Farmer), at the Froehlich M 
sic School concert in Hark Sa Cor head and steady 
nerve, vide the following from a daily paps 

Then they itil a girl in a seal ape 
and a pict ul rh the smoke 

1 dragg air ss ll the 
ana dragge al where ali the 
neighbors nsel usky in the 
nipping ait 

he men were all at business in the ty Nevertheless 
there was some readines some cooiness, some courage 
ther For no sooner had Mrs. Kidd uttered her despair- 
ing cry than a girl darted forward among the specta- 
tors and made for the front door » burning building 
She was Miss Laura Cranbrook 1est at the house of the 


Vandergriths, on Riverview tert 











s 7 ‘ T > "es ‘4 > bani . . 7 » ] } 
possible to commence the season next year with the singers composition can be found at a moment's notice The terrified women who were looking on had a glimps« 
who are most popular now. If they decide not to return, of a tall slip of a maiden in a fashionable toilet, flit swiftly 
° —— , ° } ry , re h ‘ 1] “il wr t irl 
and if the Chicago four weeks’ season results unsuccessfully, into the doorway, where she was swallowed up in a sw 
hs ioe - f black smoke 
the future looks very dark. Whether or not the creditors Rachel Hoffmann’s First Recital.—Mlle. Rachel Hoff- |“ Ther pe iP 7 for ¢ - thet emat 
a re ‘ : i : i 1ere was plenty of time for the stori f that emoti 
would be willing to continue the seasons so long as they are | mann, the young pianist lately arrived from Brussels, will | which is alwavs released at the tacle of a brave dees 
unprofitable is another important element of the situation. | give her first recital on Thursday afternoon, February 18, | skillfully done. Indeed, it seemed li hours before there 
7 : . : . 1 1 ’ sred from ft} nidet of ti smol } r 
They are now, with the board managing directors, con- | at Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall. She will play the follow- | tott = I - the midst A r Ki Laura 
Y : a Cranbrook, ng sma illi 
ducting the opera season, and if it fails to pay them any | ing program cae _ Srenacecees : . 

; . : . Baby Millie was screaming, too, and so were more than 
share of their indebtedness there is no reason why they Sonata, op. 57, Ludwig von Beethoven ; ba lad ie in A flat ma op | half the women in the crowd, and the small boys wer 
should resume the performances next year. In view of the | 47, Chopin; nocturne in F sharp major, oj | Ne ». 2, Chopin; valsein | cheering and shouti ‘*Ki-yi!” so that there was no lack 

; rp minor, o o. 2, Chopin lonaise ir flat n Tr, op. 53, | « i greet roic feat of ur *ranbroo 
extra week added to the regular season here, another call | © 8@TP minor, op. 64, No. 2, Chopin ; polonaise in A 1a p. 5 f noise to greet the roic feat of Laura Cranbrook 
i I khold Chopin; carneval, Schumann; notturno, Grieg; menuetto, sche H , . . 1 
has been made on the stockhok ers . sando, Stavenhagen; Réve Angélieus, Rublastein: La Source Es er brave action was mentioned i e pape n ‘ 
New York must have opera of some kind, and after the chantée, Dubois; Le Coucou, Daquin; valse, Diemer day and Wednesday; the W’er/d even had her Pp cture 
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IN RE CARRENO. 
AGAINST ARONSON. 


THe Cause OF THE PROCEEDINGS BEGUN BY KNaBE & Co. 


INJUNCTION 


Supreme Court Justice Beekman granted an injunction 
yesterday on the application of William Knabe & Co., the 
piano manufacturers, restraining Rudolph Aronson from 
disposing of or parting with a contract made by him with 
Mme. .Teresa Carrefio for a concert tourin the United States 
and Canada during the season of 1897. 

James E. Healy, of Knabe & Co., was seen late last night 
by a reporter for the New York T7smes, and stated that 
the injunction obtained was to prevent the conclusion of an 
arrangement between Rudolph Aronson and a certain New 
York piano concern, whereby, in defiance of their contract 
with Aronson, the piano of that concern was to be intro- | 
duc ed in the Carrefio concerts. 

‘Mme. Carrefio,” said Mr. Healy, ‘‘ flatly declined to be 
a party to this arrangement, but of course was in the hands 
of her manager. There has existed for many years a strong 
combination among a certain clique of New York musicians, 
amusement managers and others, by which a certain piano 
maker has managed to control a large part of the musical 
affairs of this city. The injunction, however, defeated the 
present attempt. Mme. Carrefio left to-night for Pittsburg 
to fill an engagement with the Pittsburg Symphony Orches- 
tra and will use our piano as usual. 


HE above is a reprint of a New York 7Zimes 
article of Friday, January 29. The following 
has also been received: 
LETTER FROM ARONSON. 
NEw York CITY, 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

Owing to my connection as manager of the Bijou The- 
atre and other enterprises in New York, and the untimely 
demise of my brother, it will be impossible for me to go on 
tour with Madame Carrefio. I have therefore seen fit to 
transfer the management of that famous artist to Messrs. 
Wm. Knabe & Co., to whom all communications should be 
addressed 

The success of Madame Carrefio’s tour is assured beyond 
question, I having booked nearly all the concerts called for 
under her contract, and for the remaining concerts negotia- 
tions are so far progressed that clerical work is only neces- 
sary to close them. Yours very truly, 

5 RUDOLPH ARONSON. 


January 29, 1897. 


Madame Carrefio is now under the management 
of R. E. Johnston & Co., musical managers, of the 
Belvedere House, Fourth avenue and Eighteenth 
street, New York city. 


A Von entie aateate. 


ts Saturday afternoon last, January 30, a musi- 
cale was given by the pupils of Mme. Katharine 
Evans von Klenner at her studio, 40 Stuyvesant street, this 


city. Miss Augusta Glose, pianist, assisted. Following 


was the program in full: 


RNASOGIS, oc cccccccccccvescocescccosoccescccece Liszt 


Batis OF DRPUG, « . ccccocvcgnctvesesessvecesss A. Goring Thomas 
Miss Grace Gerow. ; 

© AM BtOrnity .. .cccccsscocccecccvscccccsesces . Mascheroni 
“all Me Back.... .Denza 
..D. Buck 





Sunset, alto.. 
. Wekerlin 





Strophes, Lakimé.........cccccccseccocsecosees pedesevaccanesedes Délibes 
Mile. Aimee Michel 
PRGOSUERG <p ec ccccccsccsesceccesoccoesoosesoes epee Chopin 
aCe PEE GMA: << dcvusdiceoeiaces acd ses Bach- Joseffy 
Miss Augusta Glose 
Dm BODE soc 0 ccccsvcnnstecesesesegoce otiduonts cencusedd Grief 
Miss Lillian Watts. 
Cavatina, Don Pasquiie. samanie eds hoe ee oe . Donizetti 
Mrs. Elizabeth Arrighi 
I Ee E O Brahms-Viardot 


Miles. Aimee and aagaee Michel. 


Amour! Viens Aider.... .. Saint-Saéns 


FR ccc ccctveccsvcseageonseumns gece -Dell’ Acqua 


Counien Partir. .. Donizetti 


ee ‘ides Bessie 5 ean p. 
PUCUTOR GROG TOW oc ccgcaesc cores ctscpcepccess ‘osccesoveteess 


Miss Beatrice Maitman. 
Lave Batic cccovsodccvessdecncvevsceeceses vcceeved Arthur Kortheur 
(Dedicated to Mme. von Klenner.) 
Mme. von Klenner 

This pretty program embraced a variety of styles in sing- 
ing, in all of which the pupils were found thoroughly at 
home, One and all sang well, with excellent tone produc- 
tion, intelligence and taste, and in some of the advanced in- 
stances with a great amount of artistic finish and authority. 
The unsurpassable virtues of the famous Garcia method 
could hardly have found a more favorable or interesting ex- 
position. The diction of these pupils of Mme. von Klenner 
is remarkable for its clearness and purity, and is found to be 
equally good in whatever language they may sing, whether 
English, French, German or Italian. Their accent and 
phrasing in the various languages are at all times correct and 


| much favor. 


expressive—thanks to Mme. von Klenner’s own linguistic 


capacity, which she takes such intelligent care to impart. 
It was, taken all in all, an exceptionally enjoyable and su- 
perior pupils’ concert, and Mme. von Klenner deserves to be 
congratulated on her work. 

For her singing of the song dedicated to her Mme. von 
Klenner is also due many words of praise. It was a charm- 
ing song, charmingly sang and an excellent lesson in pure 
lyric work. Miss Glose played brilliantly. There was a 
large audience, which testified its enjoyment of the pleasant 
musical afternoon most cordially. 


Notice. 
MAL awaits the following at the office of THE 
Musica Courier: 
Jean de Reszké. 
Reinhold Herrman. 
N. Vert. 
Fred Johnston. 
Harry W. Hendricks. 
M. Goré. 
Mme. Sophia Scalchi 
S. Kronberg. 


Alice Neander, Soprano.—Miss Neander sang at the 
Ascension Church Parish House, Mount Vernon, N. Y., for 
the benefit of that church last Thursday evening, with 
Her numbers, Mascheroni’s Ave Maria and 
For All Eternity, with 'cello obligato, were both encored. 
Miss Neander is a pupil ofMme. Lena Doria Devine. 


Carmela Cosenza, Pianist.—Signorina Carmela Co- 
senza was the solo pianist at the Bloomingdale Church 
concert, given January 21, in which she played Fileuse by 
Raff, and Valse Brillante, op. 34, No.1, by Chopin. She 
showed, as THe Musicat Courier has often reported, 
beauty of touch, singing tone, clearness and brilliancy 

On the same evening she filled another engagement at a 
private musicale, given by the Countess di Brazza Savorg- 
nan, at 254 Madison avenue, where she played, besides the 
above mentioned pieces, Chopin’s berceuse, for which she 
received the congratulations of the appreciative guests 

She will play ten consecutive Thursdays at these musical 
receptions given by the distinguished countess, who is 
greatly interested in this young and talented pianist 

Sarah Walker, of Cleveland.—Miss Walker's solos 
sung at the last Francis Fischer Powers musicale were 


.A. Holmés 
. Massenet 


Thrinodia 


Mignon. seeess 
Air de Venus (Thésée- Seren Lully 
BE 1h Bet Bee ccc ccvcccccccccocccesescvces ) ; 

The Wind Went Wooing the Rose........ { -Jessie Gaynor 
Lied de Magdelena (Der Evangelimann)..... vee ‘ J ..Keinz 
Von Ewiger Liebe...........+.++- ) a 
Meins Liebe ist Grun.............. j — 


Miss Walker had by far the greater share of the program ; 
that she was able to claim the attention of the audience so 
long is the best proof of her artistic merit. 
much this week, and has other engagements in view 

Laura Crawford.—Mrs. 
ganist of the First Presbyterian Church, New York, 
distinguished herself on Tuesday evening, January 26, by 
her excellent piano accompaniments to the Baton Club, 
Wm. C. Carl director. Mrs. Crawford possesses superior 
qualities as an accompanist, absolute precision and per- 
Her accompaniments in the Black 


Laura Crawford, assistant or- 
again 


fectly defined rhythm. 
Knight, of Edward Elger, which was the principal work of 
the evening, were wholly admirable and finished. 
Fee SALE—One of the finest Violoncellos in this coun- 
try. Address Opportunity, Tue Musicat Courter, 
Union square, West, New York. 
OLOISTS wanted for Saturday afternoon recitals; 
must be first-class artists. Address, stating terms, 
which must be moderate, V. T., care of THe Musica 
Courter, Union square, West, New York. 
ANTED—Position as accompanist and to coach sing- 
W ers in the studio of a vocal teacher. Applicant is a 
young lady who has had experience. Address Miss A. B. 
X., care THe Musicat Courter, New York. 
MATI VIOLINS—Two genuine Amati violins—one 
Hieronimus and tne other Nicolas—for sale. Ad- 
dress genuine letters only to ‘‘ Violin,” care of this paper 
They are the property of an artist, not of a collector or 


dealer. 





LILIAN 


ST. CLOUD HOTEL, 
42d St. and Broadway. 


..- CONTRALTO... 


ARLLSMITRH. 





FANNY LOSEY, 


VIOLINIST, 
713 Fullerton Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CABLE ADDRESS: “ MARGUERITE,” BOSTON. 


WHITE-SMITH PUBLISHING CO. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
NEW YORK, 6 East 17th St. CHICAGO, 5 & 6 Washington St. 


Principal Offices, Publishing and Sales Departments : 


62-64 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





She has sung | 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Correspondence. 


FRANCISCO. 





SAN FRANCISCO, January 9, 1897 
HINGS musical here at present are in a comatose state 
The Heinrichs-Beel Symphony Orchestra, which opened the season 
so promisingly with three brilliant concerts in October and November 
The existing condition of inanition is due 
to several causes, not the least of which is the petty jealousy of vari- 


is not dead but sleeping. 


ous theatre orchestra leaders, who hampered the rehearsals of the 
Symphony Orchestra by refusing to allow their respective men to at- 
tend those rehearsals, and the end is not yet 

Chamber music is also sunk in a deplorable lethargy. The only or- 
ganization that is free from it is the Giulio Minetti String Quartet 
and Miss Alice Bacon, pianist, whose ensemble concerts, given the 
last Saturday in each month, are always thoroughly artistic per- 
formances 

The mammoth organ which Mrs. Andrew Welsh gave to St. Igna- 
tius Church was heard at all three services on Christmas Day, and 
proved an unqualified success. Mr. Clarence Eddy put the great in- 
strument through its paces with his usual discretion, and pronounced 
it worthy of his steel MARIAN MITCHEL! 
- 


ROCHESTER. 


ROCHESTER, N , January 16, 1897 
i hoon second of the newly organized Seema ade Concerts, 


under the direction of Professor Aldrich, was given in the Powers 


Hall on Friday, the 15th. The program was an admirable one, and 
consisted of pieces by Brahms, Waldteufel, Moskowski, Van Biene 
Sousa, Bach, Schubert and others—variety enough surely for al, 


tastes 


From the meagre attendance at this second concert of the series 


however, it is to be doubted whether the director will be able to carry 





ut his original intention ; it seems that, owing to the apathetic in 
er members of the community, the guarantee 


a deficit incurred. Who 


difference of the wealthi 
fund is already « 
} 





is to meet the 1 respondent can answer, 
ne lers of P ssor Aldrict 
far ha t I r est and chora 
society concerts. Artis long if money is short, and the lack of tl 
latter commodity—consoling worst tha apper 
h therefore 
dent was m ting r 4 





ym the roman 







An apology is tendered 
} The talented gentleman just mentioned announces his winter series 
| of chamber concerts. The grams w ta besides 
one or (The Trout is promised witl t is 
yme e first Of these performance 
| 1 ‘ ind gave a Sunday eve 
i 10th in s I performar was uf 
| t 1 attained by this organizat 
us a visit and received ar The mer 
pening its eyes to the equalit f not the supe 
singers over those made in Germa an 
nearby places 4.G. MH 
— 
SAY ANNAH. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., January 15, 1807 


annah Music Club is a new organization, the 





thane Sav 








hing Culture Club of a year ago, which 
vers here, giving six concerts, bringing out 
some ¢ t ng others, Blume the ‘cellist: Mme 
Rosa I ood tre This « like many another 
died a natura! death for want ustenance this year, tho t was 
a well-managed one while it lived; its mise was something of a 
mystery. The new club is working on a different plan, being ver 
exclusive, forgetting that music, like all the arts, is essenti 
cratic thermore, that it cannot live ina cramped atmo 
wit! widespread a The officers of the new 





pr d 
, pres 





Jue D. Harden, an er 


Lloyd Ownes, secretary; Miss Mar ion Smar irer; the lz 





t, treas 
of our best pianists and for many years a student of the New 
Conservatory 

It is hard to get ar 
club. Son 
have declined the honor. I think I shal 


y information as to the 





e of our best musicians are mem 





| to say later on about this club 


The piano and violin recital in the Mehrtens’ Music Hall by the 
many pupils of Prof. Leo Mehrtens and Professor Hubner, was un- 
f the amount of 


usually good—a revelation to outsiders young talent 





in Savannah, ably trained by these teachers, whose ability Savannal 


has recognized for many years 

Mrs. May Silva's vocal class gave a song recital this week at her 
residence, doing both themselves and their energetic teacher much 
credit. The program was necessarily shortened by reason of several 
performers being ill with la grippe, but the directress was equal t 
the occasion, playing the accompaniments, and « 
of her choicest selections. Her interpretation of Let Me Dream was 


a real —— to some; the Jow notes especially being given with a 


harming with some 





purity and strength many did not know she was capable of 

These recitals are to be given monthly, accustoming her class to 
sing before an audience and without notes. Mrs. Silva isthe only vocal 
singer in Savannah to introduce this movement, and an elaborate 


program is being arranged for February During the last recital 





MARGUERITE 


LEMON 


*|SOPRANO|» 


of West Presbyterian Church 


Musicales, Concerts, Oratorio. 
For engagements address 
34 West 38th Street, 
New York. 
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Miss Lippman was kind enough to play two piano selections. This 
pianist isa pupil of Prof. Leo Mehrtens, and is one of whom he should 
justly be proud 

We have had a visit from Sousa 
astically his bright and stirring music was received 
such a pride and interest in her military organizations, 
with the genuine 
The Johnstone, 


warmly 


It is needless to say how enthusi- 
Savannah takes 

familiar 
ovations. 


so 

that both concerts were 
Miss 

was the 


Sousa marches, 
Mrs. Northrup, 
welcomed. The band, 
to all of which 


soloist, and violinist, 


however, favorite; every 
bright as 
We 


ap- 


number encored, Sousa, his countenance as 


the glittering medals on his breast, good naturedly responded 


think he will remember Savannah, 
preciation 


for no city could show more 
SAVANNAH 


a 


MINNEAPOLIS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 189; 


bias Minneapolis Musical Festival Associ 


recently 


January 21 
ation is the name 
»f anew organization in our city, formed, which will 


have pon all musical interests thr 


ough 


an important bear 









































entire Northwest he management of its affairs is ir s of 
prominent men in businessand art circles, and it has est 
support of music lovers in both cities, St. Paul as e 
apolis. The board of officers and directors is sufficient antee for 
success of the projected work 
Officers—-J. F. Calderwood, president; W. L. Harris e-pre t 
( W. Brown, treasurer A. M. Shuey, secretary and manager 
Directors, Geo. R. Newell; Col. C. McC. Reeves, E. L. D rth 
As usual with anything done in Minneay s, the fest il which w 
open the season of 1897, to be given in w t a giga ‘ 
asto numbers in chorus and orchestra, and the grouy f w 1 
renowned artists appearing as soloists 
A. M. Shuey is a most efficient and capable anage r i ng 
fully the requirements along al nes, and never forar t rR 
that perfect command of t self and t t $ ttees at work 
with him wil 1 is so necessary t he s es f any enterprise I'he 
greatest pos e enthusias t Ss among the musiciar and 
sic lovers of the t 4 at ad arters, the ( . ai 4 
their frec are a sample f the pushing, hust y met! 
is of d s section of the c 
The ‘ perat f the r I i es 
iS far nor re is far west A be € S. Dak 5 
south as Des Moine Milw kee and Madis 
The auditoriun B ng is to be new i suit 
ably decorated, and son ements 1itsa st 
ties. Minneapolis never fails in drawing the big owds s 
for, and taking good care of them too, as all the Union knows. She 
well merits the title M f itison the es 
€ € of some er nent Y = t} | a t we 
inne n wi h those w a sh the r sical interest he 
t r ery way possit ACTON Ho 
_ 
NEWARK. 
NEWARK, N. J., January 2, 1897 
A® interesting musicale took place in Wiss 
ary 28, at w h Miss Louise J. Ill, an artist of value ade her 
appearance before an audience that f i tl all ts ut s 
acity 
Miss I S$ not a strange Newark ; he eputa sa 
well established e, and she t added to he ‘ ed la 
this as 4 tra exter t ing 
se of ite ehensive knowledge f ‘ Ss I I 
f vocalisn tha pe experic She 
harmed her I purity of style ra e work as 
well as in those g br 1 phrasing ar lramat x Ss 
sion. Her select S we ated test her al versatilit | 
she was tf nd wanting 
Miss I was assisted t xcellent . tuoso. Mr 
Otto K. Schill re € specia auda at s time, the 
ighest criticisms of his a ‘ g appeared a sin THE 
{USICAL COURIER 
Miss Steinke, w pla it W piar susta la " 
the pianist part of the Mr. 'T zo Sa age ide af 
4 mpar 
Sonate Ca Maria We 
M Ste ke 
Der War S be 
Liebestre Bra s 
M I 
Polonaise in D ma G.H 1ende 
Mr. S 
Romanze Mendelssol 
Lotosbl € Ss a 
Tarante e > ehler 
Miss Ste k 


Nacht Franz 


O, Beware Helm 


Gute 


Miss Il 





Song recitals are especially 


time Newark favorites 
Carl Dufft opened the song recital season in Newark, being assisted 
by a trio composed of Henry Hall Duncklee, pian Mr. Clauder 


Kaufmann, violin Apropos of y ng 
fame He has oceans of 


proverbial spark of genius. If Mr 


and Maurice 


t for hima future of 


ioloncello 
aufmann, I 
and 


predic 


more than the 





talent 
mann gets down to hard work all things will be possi ble to hin 

Mr. Leonar 
Hall February 10, the pr 


1 FE. Auty also announces a song recital 


ogram to be interspersed with old Eng 


and Scotch songs, ancient and modern German songs, Ame 
songs and some oratorio 
The Polyminian Society, of Roseville, Mr. Frank L. Sealy conductor 





Miss Kathr 
list Mr ~sulitise 
il’s M. E. Chur 
Frances Miller, of 
York, Mr Bott 





gave a concert January 27. The soloists were 
Vieck, Mr. Alt 
Smith’s sixteenth organ recital 
January 25; the 
Mount Morris Baptist Church 
others 
Wissner 
Newark, 





contralto, and vertus Shelley, vio 


1St 





took place ir 
ists were Miss 


New 





assisting sok 


Thomas and 


Hall, the 


has more 


only music hall in the English speak 





applications for dates than it can fill, ai 





Coiell, its manager, tries to manaye a date for everyone 
A large concert in Wissner Hall for February 3, in aid of the Ge 
man Evangelical Church, will enlist the services of Miss Florence 





MacCal 
Youngmann and Mr. William Booth 


. Miss Sophia Friedmann, Miss Coppersmith, Mr. Valentine 
Mr. Rushing Wood | 
the Washington remple, B'nai 


MABEI THOMPSON 


as been 


engaged as solo baritone of 


Street 





Jeshuryn LINDLEY 


were } 


| 
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Sims Reeves.—London, February 1.—Sims Reeves, the 
celebrated English tenor, has been declared a bankrupt 
and a receiving order has been issued against his propet 

Stone Dead.—Topeka, Kan., February 1 Samus 
Stone, the man who wrote the words to the song, Wait 
for the Wagon and We'll All Take Ride, died here last 
night, aged eighty-four years. He had lived Topeka for 
twenty- ight years 

Death of Mrs. Hanchett.—Ophelia Hanchett, the wife 

Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, the organist of the Central Con 
gregational Church in Brooklyn, died on Monday at het 
home, 226 Hancock street, aged forty-three years. She 
was a member of the church choir and of the Health Pro- 

| tective Association. She was a daughter of the late Re 


Thomas G. Murphy, of Delawar 


Stanley Addicks Will Be Organist.—Mr 





dicks, of the Broad Street Conservatory of Music, Philads 
phia, has accepted the position as organist at the new 














labernacle Baptist Church West Philadelphia, where 
they have erected a fine new organ for him He will 
shor commence a series of historical organ recitals 
before the pupils of the 

The Euterpe Trio. rpe Trio, composed of 
Miss Bertha Bucklin Lillian Littlehales, 'cello 
and Mrs. Blanche Faville, piano, played at a musical 
given by Mrs. A. G. Da Brookly J nua 26 They 
gvave seve! il trio number and soli, and Mrs. Faville’s a 
companiments were favorably commented upon. She is one 
of the remarkab few true accompanist The affair was 
a thoroughly enjoy: one 


Mond: 





Waldorf, for the Soros Clut two movements fron the 
Rubin Goldmark trio, op. 1) lhey are booking engage 
ments now for February and Marcl 

Miss Bucklin.—Bertha Bucklin, the violinist, assisted at 


ven by Marguerite Hall and W. H. I 





the song recital gi 


in Brooklyn, January 28, under the auspices of the Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. She played the suite by Christian 


- | ] 7 + 1 T 
Sinding and the Godard Adagio Pathetique and 


encoread 





was most 


Brookly n pape rs were very flatte 


February 11, Adelphi 








srooklyn: February 15, Mendelssohn Glee Club: Februa 
16, Dudley Buck's Apollo Club, with many private mus 
ales 
Synthetic Guild.—The Synthetic Guild has issued the f« 
lowing announcement 
rh sday., I ar | at M n esident’s stud LA Se s of 
short esting paper rhe Lesson That Helps Most 
n discuss 
»P.M ‘ é 
ss me¢ 
} le the Svwr 
4 a) ture by the zg 1 ma Mi \ R Pars 
The Secret of Wagner's Powe x r stra s r 
era) pi nent members of the g | 
Piano recitals by Miss Myra A. D vy, Miss Ma les } s 
liss Mabel Madison Watson are promised f Ma i 


The artists’ 1 tal will be announced in a few days 
The spring neert bv the little students w 


e lecture on Teaching Exp¢ 


Birdice Blye Busy.—Miss Birdice Blye, the brilliant 
young pianist, is becoming quite popular in society circles 





months of December and 


J inuary 
New 


ing the 
at eighteen musicales and concerts in York city, meet- 
ing with great success 

Mr. Wm. F. T 
recently dedicated two charming compositions for violin at 
Blye and M 
New York by 


performances of piano and violin duets, intro 


distinguished violinis 


Mollenhauer, the 
piano to Miss Blye Several years ago Miss 
Mollenhauer 
their 
ducing, among other novelties for the first time in New York 
the Sonate by Raff 

Apollo Sixteen in Paterson.—This club of prominent 
rs and jolly fellows (no pun intended on 
William R 
M. C. A. Hall, 
Edith Youmans, soprano; 
Mr. Hubert Arnold, 
and Mr. F. W 
men who 
Martin, E 


made quite a sensation in 


artistic 


second Grosse 


a 
sh 
a | 
| 
=| 





singe Townsend 


Chapman director, gave a concert in Y 
Paterson, last Thursday evening, assisted by 
Mr. Heinrich Meyn, bari- 
violinist ; John W. Fi 
Riesberg, accompanist. 


First tenors, J. M 


tone ilton 
tenor 

The 
H, D. 


sang were Fulton, 


A. Hunt, W 











second tenors J R Coope! 


Stewart; first bass, H 
bass, G 


second 


A. Fleming; 





V. 
Meyn, 


G. Mile 
Holm, W 








Hughes, 


2. 


S2A 





Bergen, D 
Fell 
S. Middle 


J.J 
ows, UG 


Blake, 


ton, M’ Kee 

A Wienzkowska Recital. A most enjoyable piano r 
cital was given on Thursday evening at the home of Mrs 
N. F Peck, i 1 Hartfor d, Conn., by Madame Wienzkowska 
who interpret« we e following prograt 

Toccata and fugue Ba I sig ne, Chopir mazurka 
( p r e, Chor rise, Chopin In der Nacht, Sct 
mar r lie Pade wsk Et elles, Moszkowski Alceste 
Gl k-Saint-Saét alse, R nste Can setta Toscana LA 
schetizky ; La P la, Leschetizky ; Rhapsodie, Liszt 

A large audience of music lovers was present and was 
aroused to a high pitch of enthusiasm by Mme. Wienzkow 
ska’s finished playing Rarely have more beautiful tonal 


I 





effects been heard than in Mme. Wienzkowska’s perform 
ance of the Gluck-Saint-Saéns’ Alceste, and nothing could 
be more charm than her playing of the Etincelles of 

Among the four Chopin numbers her rhyth 


Moszkowski 
| " 





mica] and broad re¢ 























» se 


+] 


aom 





playe dB flat major 





polonaise yon ¢ at applause This lelign ve 
was brought to a Se ya most adequate performance of 
a Liszt Rhapsodi« t resenting leasing contrast a 
program of classical and modern works 
Third Dunkley Lecture Recital.—Th owing 1s a 
notice of Mr. Ferdinand Dunkley’s third | orical recita 
riven on 1). at St. Aenes’ School, Albany, N. ¥ 
g 1 on g 
The third of Mr. Ferdinand Dunkley’s course of six 
historical lect e rec of piano music wa a special Scl 
he centenary of the birth of 
ty people filled Graduates 
en to Mr. Dunkley’s careful 
aphical of Schubert's life 
defeat, and spoke of him as 
g er at the dawn of the nine 
teenth centt 1 
In his inte rpretation of Schubert’s music Mr. Dunkley 
was assisted by the Rev. C. A. Richmond, who modestly 
disclaimed, as an ar his inat ‘ ‘interpret 
Schubert, but nevertheless sang with fee and expression 
several of t known songs 





This 





~oste 





Rev. C. A 


Der Ne igie 





wee given. Mr 


17 1// 
More Success for Alice Verliet. 








was heartily ay 


prima donna from the Paris Opéra 
ning furt laurels in Toronto 
M t " ft we esta 
‘ eard Her re S 
I and she makes a st as prett 
sang we wn M 


Prayer.—7Zoronto Daily Mail a 


Roward York Comes Invitation Musicale. 


tation m ale as given at t 
Music, Alexar La ert cl 
ust, February 1 The artist whe 
vere Mme \ erve¢ Green 
Jandrier, pia! Mr. Howard Broc 
Mannes ioli d Mr. Leo Taus 





iny Are. 


Moder 


SOT 


From Boston. 
Carl 


id 1S probable that Mr 





Faelten 
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] lata 
8: songs, Hark! H 
Mome 
at, op 
Richmond; 


irk! The 


ito; sonata in A 
in B flat; Menu 
Lark; Du 
nts Musical in A 
90: 





songs 


Valses 


rai encores 








and sev« 

of the sonatain A 

und in the crisp and 
xt rec will take 
January 31 





1a ue been win 
re are ome press 
est sopra ices tha 
k itly that of I 
r n the stage I 
wet : art 4 
I acle He 
He My 
7” 





M 


he New York College of 
rr, on Monday afternoon 
» furnished the progran 
mezzo soprano; Mme 
kway plan Mr. David 
ig, "oe 


ot 


director 


31K 40oston, wi 
sitionat the com 
t nown who hi 
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i is reported that the 
Orchest { corporated 
lorff as pe ent conduct 

wil lea ‘ to oO! t 

it Love (rarade here are 
ts T prospec I ‘ ‘ 





Metre 
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Permanent 
1 Adolph Neuen 
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t Wagner operas 
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day from 21 Princes street, Cavéndish Square, Oxford Circus, 
W., London, England. This paper, while containing the 
salient points of THE MUSICAL COURIER, of New York, 
devotes special attention to music and trade matters through- 
out Great Britain and the British Colonies. 


Specimen copies, subscriptions and advertising rates can be 
obtained by addressing the London office, or 
THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 
Union Square, West, 
New York City. 


FOR 


Strich & Zeidler. 


JUDGMENT IN THEIR FAVOR. 


High Character of the Firm Sustained, 


HE papers, including this, have already published 
the news regarding the suit at law of the New | 
York piano manufacturers, Strich & Zeidler v. A. 
Steinert, representing the Providence house of the | 
Steinerts. The greatest credit is due to Messrs. Strich | 
& Zeidler for their undeviating rectitude in demanding | 
a trial for the purpose of settling, in one instance at 
least, the question whether 


a piano man can escape 
condemnation after slandering an instrument and its 
makers because it happens to come into competition. 
And furthermore, Messrs. Strich & Zeidler me 
also to be congratulated for having voluntarily re- | 
linquished the privilege of pleading for financial 
damages when they discovered that under Rhode | 
Island methods the examinations under a referee | 
would have opened up the actual factory methods, 
including the cost in detail of all parts of piano con- 
struction, the cost of labor, 
secrets of the piano business. 
velopments in court, when 


and the whole inside 

The subsequent de- 
a Strich & Zeidler upright 
piano was placed under expert treatment, sawed | 
asunder, pulled to pieces with axe and crowbar, and 
its method of construction laid bare before an intel- 
ligent jury and court and new spaper men and citi- 
zens, proved that this firm had nothing to lose and 
all to gain by having an examination ordered under 
a demand for exemplary damages, but out of regard | 
and consideration for the piano trade itself, Messrs. 


The London MUSICAL COURIER is published every Thurs- | 


VINDICATION 


lits relati Taw ‘ > 
High Grade of the Pianos Proved. | its relation to New England: 


| make must immediately suffer. 
| stantly opposes New England manufacturers. But 


| mitigation. 


Strich & Zeidler voluntarily relinquished these rights, 
and we hope this conduct will not be forgotten. 


Oracular. 

Two orthree years ago this paper published the 
following statement: 

Among other things that demand criticism are the 
methods of conducting business adopted and carried on by 
certain concerns. These methods are the unhealthy ones 
and among them is the habit of defaming and injuring the 
credit of competitors. This paper insists that this thing 
must cease if the general piano trade is to prosper. We are 
prepared to show that the M. Steinert & Sons concern has 
been most reckless in this unjust and dangerous habit of 
defaming and injuring the credit of other firms. There is 
no way for these victims to get redress, for they cannot 
secure the evidence without exposing their inner business 
secrets, and it is therefore absolutively imperative for a 
a paper like this to step into the breach and stop this kind 
of business. 
| This would actually sound oracular if we 
| known the people we were discussing, and if we 

were to discuss them to-day we should be compelled 
to criticise them just as we did, only with the addi- 
tional emphasise which is demanded by the addi- 
tional injury their methods exert. And were 
we not truthful and correct in our criticisms of past 
years? Did not the jury that vindicated Strich & 
Zeidler vindicate THE Musicat CouRIER also? Is 
not this conviction of the man who defamed Strich & 
Zeidler equivalent to a condemnation such as was 
published years ago in these columns ? 

And we should like to ask the M. Steinert & Sons 
Company how much longer it proposes to continue 
these methods? Is there nothing sacred in its esti- 
mation except its own pecuniary interests ?” 

And what is the situation to-day of this concern in 
This M. Steinert & 
Sons concern handles only New York pianos, and 
when it ceases to handle any particular make that 
It appeals to New 
England constituencies for support, and yet it con- 





had not 


if this were a principle it would be entitled to some 
It is, however, not a principle, for New 
York pianos are also condemned when they are not 

handled by the Steinerts. There was absolutely no 
justification for the remarks made about the Strich 
& Zeidler pianos, or the Strich & Zeidler credit, 
the Strich & Zeidler character; but the fact that ‘he 
Strich & Zeidler pianos were not handled by the 
Steinerts, not only condemn them, but made their 
manufacturers the butt of insolent and infamous 
comment. 

The Steinert maliciousness is therefore not cen- 
| tred upon those manufacturers of pianos who have 
their plants and establishments in New England, but 
upon all or any who are not doing trade with the 
Steinerts. 

Where Is the Cure? 


What is to be done to cure this? Can anything in 
the shape of moral pressure be brought upon these 
men to influence them in the direction of decency ? 
This paper endeavored to bring about a reformation 
in that direction, and had to suffer severely for it, 
and never received the support of the trade in its 
efforts to cure this evil, and therefore cannot try to 


| expend thousands of dollars, just as Strich & Zeidler 
have now done, in order to secure a vindication? Is 
that the method to be pursued ? 

Well, then, no one knows who will be the next vic- 
tim, and no piano manufacturer can tell whether he 
will not be the next victim himself. That is a sig- 
nificant evidence of the well-established fact that 
the punishment fits the crime, for it is a trade crime 
to permit its representative paper to suffer as this 
paper did in its efforts to help the New England and 
the great majority of the New York trade against 
the Steinert attacks—attacks that were always simi- 
lar in nature to the Strich & Zeidler attack. If a 
paper like this does not receive such a moral support 
as its policy and efforts deserve in the warding off or 
annihilation of trade evils, then each individual firm 
must either suffer in the loss of sales through the 
character of the Steinert competition, or must spend 
thousands of dollars for vindication as Strich & 
Zeidler did. 

it May Be Legitimate. 

The very fact that the trade is apparently indiffer- 
ent to this thing may constitute its own justification. 
The Steinerts may with strong and authoritative argu- 
ment show that their practices are eminently correct, 
and to prove this they could point to the conduct of 
the trade toward this paper at the time we published 
the above statement, and also to the absence of sup- 
port in this Strich & Zeidler case. Before going much 
further it should be determined whether the Steinerts 
are wrong. They are successful; other firms have 
been going under, just as the Steinerts have unreserv- 
edly predicted to dozens of piano men. 

Are the Steinerts, after all, correct and the firms in 
the trade who refuse to follow their methods on a false 
scent ? Only recently it was told to us that Aleck Stein- 
ert, whenever he gets a chance to exchange a piano for 
an old Chickering (and Massachusetts is crowded with 
old Chickering pianos reaching back in age to the ad- 
ministration of John Quincy Adams)—whenever he 
gets such a chance, requests the owners to hunt up 
the original Chickering bill, which may be 20, 40, 60 
or 70 years old, which bill he can then show, if he feels 
like it, to anyone coming into the wareroom mention- 
ing the name of Chickering. 

Is that, after all, not good piano trade diplomacy ? 
Does the trade condemn it? Is not the Steinert 
house a great retail house? Did we not say, 
ago, that the methods of the concern were very dan- 
gerous to New England piano manufacturers and to 
most of the New York piano manufacturers? Have 
not Strich & Zeidler shown that in one of the largest 
cities of New England, where the Steinerts operate, 
a jury does not hesitate to condemn one of their rep- 
resentatives for doing the very thing we charged 
against them? And what does the trade do to pro- 
tect itself—the New England trade? It actually 
gives Aleck Steinert the éclat of electing him treas- 
urer of the Boston Trade Association, and will next 
make him president. 

The questions are all answered now. 

The piano trade wants these things, for if it did 


years 


not want them it could get rid of them. 


If any concern wants satisfaction from the Steinerts, 





repeat the effort. Must every firm go to work and 


that concern will have to get it as Strich & Zeidler did, 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


despite the trade. Why? Because the trade, as 
shown in its conduct, believes in Steinertism. 
Nevertheless this paper will not give up the fight 
for decency, and for that reason it proposes three 
cheers for Strich & Zeidler, who, in proving their 
character, have also shown that they produce a high 
grade and artistic piano, which is made on the best 


principles by scientific piano men who understand | 


their trade throughout. If it did cost thousands 
of dollars you will find that the investment will prove 


profitable, for you fought single-handed a great bat- | 


tle for the piano trade, and you won it, and you will 
be the gainers by it. Such victories as these, of which 
we have had a number, always bring their reward, 
and chiefly when and whence least expected 


Supplementary Effects. 

The legal plot concocted by the lawyers of the defense in 
this Strich & Zeidler v. Steinert case to subject the plaintiffs 
and one of the witnesses (Mr. Joseph Mann, of Mann & 
Eccles, the enterprising Providence piano dealers) to a 
cross-examination on the question of exemplary damages, 
and the intimation on the part of Mr. Mann that he was 
prepared to go to jail for contempt of court rather than sub- 
mit tosucha cross-examination, which was merely a scheme 
touse Mann to tell the secrets of the trade, including the 
exposé of prices, costs of production &c., and subsequently 
fasten the blame of such exposé upon him—this little scheme 
was cleverly foiled. Mr. Mann definitely made it under- 
stood that asa witness under such a ruling he would prefer 
incarceration to the comforts of a home if these home com- 
forts signified an injury to the piano trade at large 

He took the same broad-minded view of the case that was 
taken by Strich & Zeidler, and all these men stand in a most 
favorable light as compared with the defendants, and so the 
jury evidently thought 

On the strength of the victory, Mann & Eccles advertise 
the Strich & Zeidler piano in this shape in the Providence 
and Rhode Island papers generally 

OUR MOTTO - - THE PUBLIC’S INTEREST. 


THE STRICH & ZEIDLER PIANO. 


THIS PIANO was recently TAKEN TO PIECES BEFORE A 
JURY IN THE SUPREME COURT of the State of Rhode Island. 
Every piece was shown in detail and subjected to the EXAMINA- 
TION of HOSTILE EXPERTS, and as a result the PIANO WAS 
ESTABLISHED BY THE VERDICT OF THE JURY to be an 
INSTRUMENT of the HIGHEST GRADE. 


MANN & ECCLES, 
The Modern Piano Dealers—-122 Mathewson St. 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES for RHODE ISLAND. 


N.B._ LIGHTFOOT BROS.” Sheet Music Department at our warerooms. 
** * @ 

Morris Steinert, whose son and whose firm were on 
trial in Providence, R. IL, for causes enumerated, did 
not attend the trial, although he was at the time in 
Providence. Why not? No moral courage? Mr 
Steinert is the father of the young man against whom 
that verdict was recorded, and he should have stood 
by the boy. Only recently he stated that his venera- 
ble appearance and his eloquence and his appealing 


glances were all that were necessary to win over a 


. j 
jury; that he did not even require lawyers, for any | 
. 1 ; y | 


twelve men would be inspired by his hypnotism 
Why did he not hypnotize this jury? 
holding it all in reserve for subsequent juries. But 


Probably he is 


these juries are such curious disappointments to so | 


many people! 


do to speculate on your personal magnetism, Mr. | 


Steinert. That might be all right in inspiring a little 
trade editor to write up your ‘‘nu biana agshn,” but 
it does not work with juries; not a little bit. 


PECIAL attention is directed to the series of 
Magazine advertisements issued by George P. 
Bent, of ‘‘Crown” piano fame, Chicago. An analy- 
tical criticism of these advertisements will appear at 
the proper time in these columns 
5 a 
HARLES H. MacDONALD, of the Pease Piano 
Company, Chicago branch, is not the only ap- 
plicant for a consulship under McKinley’s Adminis- 
tration, although he has priority, having made the 
first application. 

F. Wight Neuman, of Chicago, desires the office of 
Consul-General in Berlin, Germany, and Dr. F. Zieg- 
feld, one of the most distinguished of Chicago's citi- 
zens, is to be booked for Hamburg, Germany. Now, 
if all three of these were sent abroad to repre- 
sent us, what a gap it would make inthe musical and 


sociable circles of the great town of the West. 


How uncertain they are! It will not | 


IMPORTANT. 


EVERETT VS. BENT. 


Judge Showalter Decides in Favor of the 


Everett Piano Company in Its Famous 
Suit for the Piectra-Phone Patent. 


<—_— 


| TUDGE SHOWALTER, of the United States Cir- 

cuit Court for the Northern District of Illinois, 
| delivered a decision Saturday, January 30, 1897, in 
the case of the Everett Piano Company v. George 
P. Bent, finding that the Letters Patent No. 515,426, 
issued February 27, 1894, to French & Nalence, for 
piano attachment, was a good and valid patent, and 
the title was in the Everett Piano Company. He 
also held that George P. Bent infringed said letters 


This was a bitterly contested case; the de- 


patent 
fense embraced all of the prior art, including numer- 
ous foreign patents, and the court, in his opinion, 
stated that there was nothing in these patents which 
precluded a patentable novelty being found in the 
French & Nalence patent. 

Mr. Bent, recognizing the force of this decision and 
realizing that he has made as strong a defense as pos- 


sibly could be made, immediately settled with the 
Everett Piano Company for all past damages, includ- 
ing himself and his customers, and took a license 
under said patent from the Everett Piano Company, 
thus terminating the long and bitterly contested liti- 
gation. 

It is the intention of the Everett Piano Company to 
now take steps to prosecute other infringers of its 
| patent 

Mr. Bent at once issued the following circular to 
his agents, which is published here to give it the 
wide publicity that such a frank letter and such 





an important warning should receive. The entire 


trade will be interested in the discussion, as there 


are thousands of pianos using various devices of a 
5s 


nature similar to the Plectra-phone that are effected 

It appears to have been tacitly understood between 
Mr. Bent and the Everett Piano Company that they 
would settle their own differences before proceeding 


against concerns using contrivances that infringed 


upon any or many of the points that each holds patent 
rights; and now that the matter has been adjusted and 
Mr. Bent has stepped up, like the pushing man he is, 
and settled and arranged to continue, it is well that 
}every manufacturer and every dealer should look 
carefully into the matter before handling any instru- 
ments containing attachments similar to the plectra- 
phone or orchestral attachment under any other 


name. 

3oth the Everett Piano Company and Mr. Bent 
have spent a deal of money in the contest, and 
} neither of these will probably be in a humor to sit 
idly by and see others making capital from their 


ownings. The patents named above cover the claims 
of each party, and every careful dealer will subserve 


his own interests by using great caution and ac- 
quaint himself with the vital points of these patents 
and Everett 


before handling anything but ‘‘ Crown” 
pianos. 
A Notice to the Trade. 


pany and have decided not to litigate further, but have 
made full settlement with them for all damages, costs, 
&c., and have taken license under their patent, so that 
dealers in the “Crown” goods are fully protected in 


every way, both for the past and for the future 

Now that this suit is out of the way, I wish to serve 
notice on the manufacturers of infringing devices on my 
four patents that I shall, with all possible promptness, 
proceed against those who infringe on my claims in my 
patents not entering in this suit at all, and shall endeavor 
to stop the gross and persistent infringement on my rights, 
which I have allowed to proceed during the pendency of this 
suit, which has just been decided. Both the trade andthe 
public are warned against making, selling or using these in- 
fringements on my patents, and I advise, in all kindness, 
that parties investigate for themselves the strength of my 
various patents, dated October 16, 1894; February 5, 1895; 
March 5, 1895; March 21, 1896; and also various foreign 
patents that I have obtained, for infringers on these patents 
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will be held accountable to me for the wrongful use of de 
vices now on the market which are gross infringements on 
patents granted to me 

I sincerely hope that a word to the wise will be sufficient, 
and that the annoyance and expense of litigation will be 
avoided by a prompt discontinuance of the manufacture of 
ringe on my patents 


Yours very truly Georce P, Bent 


devices which inf 


R. WILLIAM CARPENTER CAMP, of Chicago, 
is expected in New York this week to make 
arrangements for the representation of some Eastern 


pianos 
A ae 


- is reported that the agency of the Chickering 
piano in San Francisco has been transferred from 
the Curtaz house to Byron Mauzy, the change hav- 
ing been effected during Mr. Mauzy’s recent trip to 
Boston. 
bb es 


y has been reported, and 
S 


terling Company is about to open a branch store 


even published, that the 
in Brooklyn, but we do not believe any such thing 
First, because the practice of opening bran h stores 
is not one to be extensively indulged in just at this 
time, and secondly, because Mr. Otto Wissner has 
sold too many Sterling pianos in Brooklyn to lose so 


valuable an agency, the value in this case being as 


much a result of his endeavors as the selling and 
standard qualities of the Sterling. Perhaps, may 


be it’s so, but until Wissner or the Sterling folks say 


be ee 
HE annual meeting of the Chickering & Sons 
corporation, which was formed under the laws 


I 
of the State of New York, will be held in Chickering 
Hall on Monday next, the main stockholders coming 
here from Boston to attend. Itis reported, and is not 
confirmed nor denied, that at this meeting Mr. Theo- 
dore Pfafflin will tender his resignation as managet 
of the New York branch house 


that Mr. Pfafflin contracted with Chickering & Sons 


It will be recalled 


for but one year, and he has now in view another 
opening which he is seriously considering, the particu- 
lars of which are not ready for announcement Mr 

Pfafflin declines to talk on the matter, hence what is 


here stated is hearsay. 


veP 


M* A. M. WRIGHT is one of the busiest men in 
the whole city of New York these days attend- 
i to the thousand and one things incidental to the 
opening of the new Everett-Harvard warerooms at 
141 Fifth avenue 


incidental to the finishing of a new 


There have been the usual delays 





lding; the en- 
gagement of an office force and salesmen, and tuners 
and polishers, and the rest of the folks who go to 
make up a modernly manned piano institution. But 


allis yoing we ll, and it’s safe to pre dict that the end 
of next week will find 


lings in running, playing 


selling order Mr Frank H Lee president of the 
John Church Company, who is or was on Monday in 


Scranton, Pa., attending that interesting lawsuit pre- 
teil so 711 4 as San 6 ao fnew oF Sn 1 
viously spoken o1, Will be here tow ‘ the formal 
opening, if not before then 





| geen LYON & HEALY request thatan item 


which appeared in a recent issue of THR Mv- 


| SICAL COURIER speaking of Mr. R. B. Gregory, of that 
I am defeated in patent suit with the Everett Piano Com- | 


firm, appearing before the Ways and Means Com 
mittee, be restated in order that no misconception of 
his and their attitude shall exist. Mr. Gregory was 
not asking for any increase or decrease in the rate 
of duty assessed, but merely requested that the pres- 
ent classification of musical instruments be allowed 
to remain as it is—or in other words, that the word 
ing of paragraph No. 326% of the present tariff be 
not interfered with 

In the event of the rate of duty being changed 
Mr. Gregory wished to make it clear to the committe 
that the trade would not object, provided that mu 
sical instruments were not omitted from specific 
mention, as was the case in the tariff of 1890. In 
short, the endless confusion which would arise from 
not having a specific tariff classification of instru- 
ments is the one thing, according to Mr. Gregory, 


that the trade dreads and wishes to guard against 
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B. GARRITSON, president of the Kroeger 
e Piano Company, purchased at public auction 
yesterday the name and good will of Gildemeester & 


Kroeger for $510. 
vor 


HE loss by fire of the W. W. Kimball Company’s | 


Syracuse branch is estimated at $12,000; fully 


covered by insurance. The loss of Leiter Brothers, | 


whose building was destroyed in the same fire, is es- 
timated at $10,000; also fully covered. 
PPE 
E are gratified to state that the affairs of the 
W Hockett-Puntenney Company, of Cincinnati, 
have been adjusted after a conference with the cred- 
itors, and the business will continue without interrup- 
tion in both the Columbus and Cincinnati houses. 
ad 
ILLIAM SCHMITZ, 816 Market street, San 
Francisco, is the new representative of the 
Kranich & Bach piano in that section. The Jackson 
Music Company, of Helena, Mon., which is about to 
open a branch house in Butte, will also take the 
Kranich & Bach. 
bh 
R. OTTO BRAUMULLER, of the Braumuller 
M Company, is West. Mr. Braumuller makes a 
trip about this time each year and the trade generally 
through that section is favored withacall. Herrman 
Braumuller, the son, is looking after the home office 
and factory in the absence of Mr. Turner, who is 
South. 
5 he 
R. RUDOLF DOLGE, of Alfred Dolge & Son, 
who sailed on January 16 for South America, 
has sent word from Curagoa, under date of January 
22, that the voyage was made without incident of 
special moment. The temperature at that point was 
98 degrees in the shade on the day of his landing. 
Mr. Dolge left immediately for Puerto Cabello, 
which will be his stopping place for a time. 
bt 
R. FELIX KRAEMER, general representative of 
Kranich & Bach, who left this city August 20, 
returned on Sunday, January 31, after having had a 
five months’ trip beginning at Quebec, Canada, which 
was a complete success. Of this time Mr. Kraemer 
spent six weeks in Mexico, going as far south as Vera 
Cruz. Mr. Kraemer’s trip included every State in the 
Union. It is very probable that he will repeat this 
trip at once and then spend the summer abroad. 
ee 
HE orchestra attachment of Weser Brothers is 
creating a decidedly favorable impression among 
dealers, and letters of commendation and orders are 
coming gratifyingly strong and frequent. When 
it is taken into consideration that the extra expense 
is only a trifle, and the advantages of having a novelty 
as an argument in selling a piano so great, there is 
nothing surprising in the dealers jumping to securea 
sample; and once a sample is tried the wareroom is 
not considered complete without one or more of them 
in stock. 
be ed 
P ypreonn F. ABENDSCHIEN, of the Staib Piano 
Action Manufacturing Company, is West on a 
two weeks’ trip in the interests of business. With 
their improved grand action and the established 
reputation of their upright action, the prospects for 
the coming year are good. The actual facts regard- 
ing the first month’s business of this year are that 
more men have been employed and more hours of 
working time put in than have been known for many 
months, all of which would confirm the statement 
regarding prospects given above. 
bd 
R. CHARLES H. STEINWAY and Mr. Nahum 
Stetson, of Steinway & Sons, left for Chicago on 
Saturday, after attending the annual meeting of the 
N. Stetson & Co. corporation held in Jerse¥City, to at- 
tend the annual meeting of Lyon, Potter & Co.,of which 
corporation Mr. Charles H. Steinway was elected 
president. The Steinway interests in the Bollman 
Brothers Company,of St. Louis, whose annual meeting 
was in New York last week, have been purchased by 
E. Gabler & Brother, with the exception of a $5,000 
interest still in the possession of Mr. Henry W. T. 
Steinway.- Mr. Emil Gabler was elected president of 
Bollman Brothers Company. 


a ee ee 





jJ. & C. Fischer Move. 


& C. FISCHER moved their retail stock on | 
e Saturday last from their old warerooms, corner of 
| Fifth avenue and Sixteenth street, to their new quarters in | 


| the Decker Building, on Union square. 


but this side of the question is not of interest at present. 
| Suffice it to call attention to this, the first move of a retail 
| house from Fifth avenue. 

Thestock of Fischer pianos in their new warerooms is 
certainly a beautiful one. Long famed for artistic cases, 
the Fischers seemingly have outdone themselves in the 
array of cases now on their retail floor; and yet nearly all 
the styles on sale were displayed in their old Fifth avenue 
warerooms. The difference is in the surroundings. At 
| best the old warerooms looked like the entrance to the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Their large area militated against the 
tone of a piano, and the light did not show a piano up. 
In their new warerooms the surroundings are in good taste, 
with just enough elegance to suggest the refined store and 
not the parlor. 

Very little change has been made in the old Decker fix- 
ings. The office in the rear has been made smaller, the 
staircase leading above has been boarded over, and the 
floor below prepared to receive the renting stock, old 


squares, &c. 

An electric sign, ‘‘ Fischer Pianos,” shows golden by day 
and is intensified through the electric power by night, when 
it throws rays of light across the square. The effect is 
beautiful. 

In the selling force there is no change excepting the ad- 
dition of Mr. Pinner, whose engagement was announced 
some weeks ago. It is the purpose of the Fischers to push 
their retail trade harder than ever before, and they have 
adequately prepared themselves. 

The moving was done without any friction, as is usual 
with all the doings of the Fischers. Selling was not inter- 
rupted by the carpenter, the joiner or the big burly cartman. 
On Saturday they sold goods on Fifth avenue, and on 
Monday disposed of pianos on Union square. 


CURRENT CHAT AND CHANGES. 
ea ee 
J. L. Shaw succeeds J. L. Flanery & Co., in Marion, 
Ohio. 
* 2 * 
Geo. Kappel, the music dealer, of Pittsburg, Pa., has had 
judgments amounting to $44,000 entered against him and 


executed. 
* *# & 


A. S. S. Hall, who was in the piano business in Hamil- 
ton, N. Y., and subsequently went into the grocery line, 
has gone back to the piano business. 


* & & 


Burglars succeeded in extracting $26.85 in cash, besides a 
gold watch, from the house of W. T. Babbitt, in St. Louis, 
Mo., last week. The house was protected (?) by burglar 
alarms and two bulldogs. No one was disturbed while the 
burglars worked. 

* ek & 


Mr. Florence Heppe, of C. J. Heppe & Co., of Philadel- 


Steck & Co., the Pease Piano Company, the AZolian and 
other firms whose goods they are handling. 
*_* * 

Articles of incorporation have been filed with the Secre- 
tary of State of New Jersey by the Meloharp Company, of 
Jersey City. The capital stock is $125,000, divided into 
1,250 shares valued at $100 each. Only $1,000 of the capital 
stock has been paid in. The incorporators are George B. 
Shearer, of Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Ralph H. Reed, of 138 
East Seventeenth street, New York, and George W. Lit- 
terst, of Metuchen, N. J. Mr. Shearer holds eight shares, 
and each of the others one share of the stock. The company 
will ‘‘ manufacture and sell musical merchandise, musical 
instruments and music of all kinds.” 

** * 


On Monday last Judge Andrews, of the Supreme Court, 
appointed Richard A. Saalfield, receiver of chattels, &c., 
at No. 13 East Fourteenth street of the Saalfield Publish- 
ing Company, music publishers, in the suit brought by the 


This is the first move from Fifth avenue of a piano house; | 


phia, was in New York on Saturday last and visited George | 


— 
— 


| move the chattels from the premises. The Messrs. Bacon, 
as trustees of a chattel mortgage of $20,000 on the plant, 


the matter. Mr. Saalfield is president of the company, 
| 
| LATEST FROM CHICAGO. 
> 
By Wire.] 


CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
226 WABASH AVENUE, February 2, 1897. | 


T the meeting of directors of N. Stetson & 
Co., held on Saturday in Philadelphia, Henry Ziegler 
was elected a director to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of William Steinway. The presidency was tendered to 
Stewart L. Woodford, one of their largest stockholders, and 
Mr. Stetson said there is no doubt of its being accepted. 
At the Lyon, Potter & Co. meeting held yesterday 
Frederick T. Steinway was elected a director and Chas. H 


Steinway was elected president. There were no other 
changes. H 


Luxton & Black Company to Dissolve. 
ILLIAM O. BLACK, Demming D. Luxton, 


Harry N. Prowse and Anna S. Prowse, of the cor- 
poration of Luxton & Black Company, of Buffalo, have filed 
with the Supreme Court of Erie County a petition for the 
dissolution of the corporation. The Colby Piano Company, 
the Blasius Piano Company, the Waterloo Organ Company, 
the Malcolm Love Piano Company, E. P. Mason and 
Mason & Hamlin, creditors of the corporation, have con- 
sented to the move, and all other creditors are given until 
May | to show cause before the referee, Milford W. Childs, 
D. S. Morgan Building, Niagara and Pearl streets, why 





such action should not be taken. 


The Century Piano Company. 


HE assignee of the Century Piano Company 

has applied to the court for the privilege of disposing 

of the stock finished on the instalment plan, and for per- 

mission to work up the unfinished stock now on hand. If 

this prayer is granted the plan of the proposed settlement 
will then be announced 


In Town. 


MONG the trade visitors who have been in 
New York the past two weeks and among those who 
called at the office of Ture Musica Courier were 
H. D. Cable, Chicago, Il. 
J. S. Gray, Boardman & Gray, Albany, N. Y 
Byron Mauzy, San Francisco, Cal 
J. B. Woodford, N. Stetson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Charles H. Wagener, Story & Clark, London, England 
Geo. F. A. Illedge, Boston, Mass 
Florence Heppe, C. J. Heppe & Son, Philadelphia, Pa 





Pease in Philadelphia. 
a C. J. HEPPE & SON, of Philadel- 


phia, Pa., are pushing the Pease pianos in that city, 
and with very excellent results. They are establishing for 
them a reputation as instruments of musical merit and are 
receiving the recommendation of people interested in musi 
and competent judges of pianos. 
The following from the well-known Dr. H. A. Clarke, 
who occupies the chair of music of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, is important as a piano indorsement 


PHILADELPHIA, January 2, 1897 





Messrs. C.J. Heppe & Son: 


DEAR StrS—I wish to express to you the pleasure and satisfaction 


with which the Pease parlor grand was both used and listened to 
at the concert last Tuesday evening at the Southern Home. The 
Pease is justly entitled toa very high rank among pianos of the 


| 

| first grade Sincerely yours, H. A. CLARKE 

| ° - . . 

| HE annual meeting of the Mason & Hamlin Com- 
pany was held in Boston on January 27. 


| 
U 





FACTORIES. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO, 
GILBERT AVENUE, CINCINNATI. 


THE ELLINGTON PIANO, 
BAYMILLER & POPLAR STS., CINCINNATI. 


THE VALLEY GEM PIANO, 
BAYMILLER ST., CINCINNATI. 


THE HAMILTON ORGAN 
HENRY STREET, CHICAGO. 








f (.¢ 


——, 


a ati INDIANA DIN SU DIopstaey 


< 


CATALOGUES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 


| company against Jerome A. Bacon, Francis W. Bacon and 
others, concerning the assets of the company. The receiv- 
| er’s bond was placed at $10,000, and he was directed to re- 


foreclosed the mortgage on November 24, and took posses- 
gag } 

sion of property which Mr. Saalfield says was worth $40,- 
| 000. Since then there has been considerable litigation over 
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ZEIDLER VS. STEINERT. 


> 


Report of the Trial. 


STRICH & 


PROVIDENCE, January 29, 1897 
HE slander suit of Strich & Zeidler against 
Albert Steinert was concluded last evening, when a 
verdict was recorded in favor of the plaintiff for $5 dam- 
ages. The trial was begun in the State Supreme Court, 
before Justice Wilbur, on Monday morning, promising a 
brief and orderly course. But as the trial progressed a 
large decree of acrimony developed, and the dispute that at 
the start seemed, from surface indications, to be half amic- 
able, became a most bitterly contested battle before it 
closed, and the brethren of the bar, besides attacking the 
witnesses, indulged in personal invective quite beyond the 
ordinary degree in legal battles. 

As was outlined in my dispatches last week, the testimony 
offered by Mr. Robert Widenmann, a member of the plaintiff 
firm, was to the effect that, finding his business in Provi- 
dence had fallen off, he had visited this city in March, 1896, 
and called upon the agents of the firm, M. Steinert &Sons 
He talked about 
the purchase of a piano, but declined to be interested in 


Company ; his call was incognito, however 


anything but a Strich & Zeidler, and was shown one of that 
make, which was in very bad order—out of tune and in a 


—_ ' 
generally discreditable state 


His first interview was with 
a salesman employed by the firm, but he came back a little 
later, accompanied by a tuner, and at that time engaged 
Albert Steinert (the defendant in this suit) in conversation 
in reference to the Strich & Zeidler piano. Mr. Steinert, it 
was stated by the witness, immediately told his supposed 


customer that the piano they were looking at was “a 
cheap, low grade piano, of the poorest workmanship, made 
by an unknown concern who are in difficulties now and are 


about to go into bankruptcy. Last week a note of this firm 


for $500 went to protest.” 


Beyond an exhaustive cross-examination that inquired 


into all the details of piano manufacture, and especially in | 
| John Evans, president; Philip S. Hortz, vice-president and 


reference to the manufacture of the Strich & Zeidler, there 
was not a very large degree of interest in the examination 
What interest there was centred in the effort made to 
involve the matter of the firm’s business in Providence, 
with the understood purpose of requiring the firm of Mann 


& Eccles, who now handle this piano, to bring their books 


into court for examination—that and the effort to make it 
appear that the firm did not, after all, make the piano that 


bears the Strich & Zeidler name. The effort to secure an 
examination of the books was circumvented by the plain- 
tiff’s attorney obtaining leave to amend his declaration to 
the extent of withdrawing the statement that the sales of 
the pianos made by the plaintiff had amounted to twelve or 


more a month in Providence 


Then came a motion for a nonsuit, it being argued that | 


from the plaintiff's own testimony he had gone to the store 
for the purpose of procuring the publication of a slander, 
having taken a witness with him. Of course this was de- 


nied by the plaintiff's attorney, who contended that Mr. 
Weidenmann, having previously been dealing with a sales- 
man of the firm, had no reason to suppose that he would 


have dealings with Mr. Steinert on his return. Besides, 


under no circumstances had the defendant any right to at- 
tack the financial standing of the firm, and the plaintiff had 
no reason to suspect that this would be done. It was upon 
the strength of this aspect of the case—namely, that the 
standing of the firm had been attacked—that the court de- 
clined to grant the motion for a nonsuit. 

From this point the fight was in dead earnest. The court 
room became of the aspect of a piano salesroom. Two 
pianos were brought in for the instruction of the jury, and 
one, that which had been slandered, was dismembered and 


dissected. Experts pro and con were heard. There was 
among the witnesses a well-known musician, who ‘ could 
tell the difference between a piano and ‘that tin pan.’"”’ An 
expert piano maker from the Chickering factory was called 
upon to testify, and the slandered piano was still further 
dissected to determine whether it was double or single ve- 
neered. The action, the bridge, the strings, the plate, the 
sounding board—in short, everything inside and outside, 


was scrutinized and passed upon, first by one side and the | 


other in turn. 
Then came the subject of the slander, and the witnesses 


in relation to what had actually taken place at Steinert’s 
that day were Mr. Campbell, Steinert’s clerk; Mr. Mahoney, 





Our new style “ Leader” 
Organ beats all our pre- 
% vious records for popu- 
larity. » It is just right 
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If you want the Organ that 
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in proportions, in orna- | 


| was elected president, and T. H. Roth 


| Fink, James M. Pearson, T. H. Roth and W. F 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


the tuner, who accompanied Mr. Weidenmann, and the com- 
plainant and defendant. Mr. Campbell, in his testimony, 
went over the ground in substantially the same manner as 
Mr. Weidenmann did when the trial was opened, ending up 
with his version of the statement made in reference to the 
Mr. Weidenmann, he said, had asked 
Steinert had 


standing of the firm. 
in relation to the guarantee, whereupon Mr 
replied, ‘‘ I will tell you what I heard last Saturday night in 
New Haven. A dealer's note, held by the firm, went to 
protest.” At this point, the witness continued, Mr. Weiden- 
mann handed his card to Mr. Steinert, remarking at the same 
time that what had been said was a lie. He continued that 
he was ashamed of Mr. Steinert—that he, the son of his 
father, should do as he had done. It was such dealings, 
Mr. Weidenmann had said, according to the witness, that had 
brought down the standard of the business. Then there 
were high words, and the conversation was loud and the 
scene animated. As Mr. Weidenmann left the store he told 
Mr. Steinert that he would hear from him again 

It was in the closing arguments that the greatest feeling 
was manifested, the attorneys of each side interrupting the 
address of the other to the jury until called to order by the 
court. The principal feature of the address of Mr. Rath 
bone Gardner, attorney for the plaintiff, was the statement 
to the jury that what the plaintiff wanted was a verdict of 
vindication. They had sued for damages and placed the 
amount at $25,000, he said, but 
What they wanted was a verdict 


the amount of the award 
they cared little about 
that would find the defendant guilty of slander 

This is what the verdict amounts to. 

There have been no steps yet taken by Mr. Steinert to 


secure a new trial MILLER 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


> 
Newby & Evans Company. 
The Newby & Evans Company, New York, held its first 


meeting on]January 27 and the following officers were elected 


treasurer, and Alfred J. Newby, secretary and superintend- 


ent of factory 


R. W. Tanner, & Son, Dolgeville, N. Y. 


The annual meeting of the R. W. Tanner & Son Manu- 
facturing Company, of Dolgeville, N. Y., was held in the 
office of the company on January 18. William T. Tanner 
secretary and 
treasurer. The board of directors are Alfred Dolge, Karl 
Tanner 
Prescott Piano Company, Concord, N. H. 

The annual meeting of the Prescott Piano Company, of 
Concord, N. H., occurred January 25. The following offi- 
Thompson, president; George 
D. B. Prescott, treasurer and general manager ; Dana G 
Prescott, secretary; Frank P. Andrews, clerk; W. D 


Thompson, J. E. Fernald and George D. B. Prescott, ex 


cers were elected: W. D 


ecutive committee. The board of directors are Willis D 
Fernald, George D. B. Prescott, William 


Danforth, Frank P ] 


Thompson, J. E 
M Mason, Ge ¢€ 


G. Prescott 


Andrews and Dana 


Brockport Piano Manufacturing Company, Brock- 
port, N. Y. 

The annual report of the Brockport Piano Manufacturing 
Company, as filed with the County Clerk of Monroe County, 
shows capital stock, $50,000; paid in, $35,000; debts, $12,000; 
assets, $40,000. At the annual meeting, held January 27, the 
old officers were re-elected 
Mackie Piano, Organ and Music Company, Roches- 

ter, N. Y. 


The annual meeting of the Mackie Piano, Organ and 
Music Company, held January 27, resulted in the election of 





33s 


Mackie, president and treas 
and John J. Haller, 


the following officers: H. S 
urer; S. W 
secretary, 
The annual statement filed with the county clerk show 
capital stock, $100,000; assets, $60,000; debts, $6,000 


Lewis, vice-president, 


Boston Piano Company, Wooster, Ohio. 

The officers of the Boston Piano Company, of Woosters 
Ohio, as elected last week, are as follows: J. B. Taylor, 
president, and L 
board of directors is made up of J. B. Taylor, L, P. Oden- 
kirk, C. V 


P. Oligir, secretary and treasurer. The 
7 
Hard and Charles F. Bart 


Ann Arbor Organ Company. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Ann 

Arbor Organ Company was held on January 28, when the 
following named were elected directors 

Frederick Schmid, Moses Seabolt, Gottlob Luick, Gottlob 

Stark, Andrew Reule 


The board then elected the following officers: Frederick 


Patrick O’Hearn and Oliver Martin 


Schmid, president; Moses Seabold, vice-president; J. G 
Henderson, manager; G. M. Shelmire, secretary and 
treasurer! 
Freyer-Bradley Meeting. 
The annual meeting of the Freyer-Bradley Music Com- 


pany, of Atlanta, Ga., took place on Friday, January 30, in 
that city. Mr. Thomas F. Scanlon was re-elected president 
Mr. W. W. Crocker vice-president, in place of Mr. H. D 
Cable, and Mr. Frank Pearson secretary and treasurer. Mr 


Scanlon and Mr. Cable w 


sre present at the meeting, and 
reached New York on Sunday, the former returning to 
Boston. Mr. Cable left for Walton, N. Y., to visit his 
mother yesterday, and will probably reach Chicago on Fri- 
day 

It was agreed that Mr. Crocker should assume the gen 
traveling 


eral wholesale management of the business 
through the South generally. The company will handle 


the Chicago Cottage Organ Company’s full 


1 


OBITUARY. 
aed 


R. H. Wise. 
R. H. Wise, of Oakland, Cal., 


Wise was 58 years of age, was born in 


died on January 15 Mr 
Kentucky, and 
moved to California in 1864 


Mrs. Julia Crowley Greene. 
Mrs. Julia Crowley Greene, wife of Cornelius S. Greene, 
he Fall River, Mass., 


t January 18 in her 
home, 188 Bedford street 


dealer, died on 


Dr. Stayman. 
of Balt 
reached a good old 


Dr. Stayman, of the firm of Sanders & Stayman 
more, Md., died on Sunday He had 
age. The funeral took place yesterday and was attended, 


among others, by Mr. Proddow, of the Estey house 


Louis Vitak, of Canton, Ohio, has given a mortgage of 


$1,000 on his stock 


Fire damaged the store of Samuel Britton, Mahoney City 
Pa., to the extent of $600 on the evening of January 17 
* 2 * 


Mr. Koester, connected with Alfred Dolge & Son, who 
t 


was so unfortunate as to fracture a 1 


progressing as W ell as could be expec ted 





nb some weeks ago, is 


“_* * 


Mr. Carl Fischer, of 4 to 8 Fourth avenue, this city, has 
been seriously ill fora few days. He is now convalescing 
and will be at business this week. Mr. Fischer anticipates 


a foreign trip some time during the spring 
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The Autoharp. 


IS O LING MUSICAL IN- 
O. AUtobarp Stewarts’ ON THE-MARKET. #000 


Write for beautiful 100 page Catalogue illustrating and describing the various styles. 
Autoharps are Sold by all "lusical Instrument Jobbers. 


Alfred Dolge & Son, Il0-I12 East 13th St., N. Y. 
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BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, ¢ 
17 BEACON STREET, January 30, 1897. 5 


N' ITHING is being talked of in Boston at the 

present time but the weather and the great storm of 
Thursday. All other topics of conversation have little 
interest either to the dweller in the city or the suburbanite. 

Thrilling tales of waiting for electric cars that never 
came, then for steam cars that never started, walking miles 
in deep snow and all the other horrors and inconveniences of 
so severe a storm can be heard wherever three or four peo- 
ple are gathered together 

As everybody lives out of town the inconveniences were 
great. Early in the day on Thursday the electric cars be- 
came doubtful and uncertain means of getting anywhere, 
and by night were absolutely unreliable. Incoming and 
outgoing trains were run on a haphazard schedule that 
made people wonder whether they would get home that day 


or the following one. 


| 
Many of the inconveniences of the storm are still felt in 


Fifteen inches of sntbw in Boston's narrow streets 
Little attention is given 
to the clearing of snow from sidewalks, even in the best 


the city. 
mean much discomfort for weeks. 


residential part of the city; so for days, and perhaps weeks, 
we shall slip and slide about or wade through mushy snow 
until another turn in the weather washes it all away. 


*# *# # & 


The annual meeting of Chickering & Sons will be held in 
New York on Monday, February 8. The directors of the 
company who reside in this city will go over there for the 
meeting. 

The report from Chickering & Sons for the month of Jan- 
uary is an excellent one. Business opened well and has 
kept up to the mark set by the first twoor three days of the 


month. Wholesale business is good, and the retail depart- 
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cellent for the future. 


The company has just made a new agency in Salt Lake 
City, where Mr. John R. Foulk willin future look after the 


Chickering interests. 


Other new agencies will probably be announced in the 


near future. 
** * * 


If the rest of the year is anything like as good for business 
as the month of January has been, the Vose & Sons Piano 


Company will not be making any complaint about 1897. 
This month shows a marked improvement over last year. 
The Vose Company has just made a shipment of pianos 
to their agents, Wall, Nichols & Co., Honolulu. This 
firm has the sole agency for the Vose piano for the Hawaiian 
Islands. They are located at Honolulu, the largest town— 
or perhaps it may be called acity—of that Pacific group. 


| The residents of the islands are American, English and Ger- 


man, and are all music loving people, many of them having 
received a thorough musical education either in America or 
Europe. 

The Vose has established itself as a favorite among these 
musical people. 

**# # * 

Everyone who reads this paragraph will be wishing that 
he constituted the McPhail Piano Company. 

Mr. E. J. McIntire, of the firm of Piper & McIntire, was 
in town the other day. The firm has the agency of the 
McPhail piano in New Hampshire. Mr. McIntire selected 
eight handsome pianos and paid cash for them on the spot. 

Mr. George W. Blake, who has been away on a business 
trip, is expected home some time during the first week of 
February. 

ee ee 

The Poole Piano Company continues to receive letters 
with requests for one of its handsome calendars. Some of 
the letters are amusing to read in their reasons for expect- 
ing to have a calendar sent. 

The company was much pleased to receive a letter from 
one of its agents the other day to the effect that the Boston 
Temple Quartet had selected from among several other 
pianos of leading makers a Poole piano to use on their 


| Western trip. 


**# tt & 
Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan is out of town for a few days. 
*e*# # & 


Mr." Karl Fink, of New York, has been in Boston during 
the week. 
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ment is in fine shape. Besides this, the prospects are ex- 





Praise from a Judge. 
CHICAGO, January 16, 1897 
Editors the Musical Courter : 

Let me offer to you congratulations on the appearance of 
the last Musicat Courter. If there is anything I do ad- 
mire it is a well printed periodical, and such I have always 
considered THe Musicat Courter. Had I known of your 
contemplated change I would have doubts of the wisdom of 
it, fearing it might deteriorate from the old high standard. 
Your last number, however, sets at rest any doubts upon 
that score, and I do not believe there is a periodical printed 
to-day that can excel the typographical and presswork dis- 
play shown. I wish you the success in your new venture 
that, I am a firm believer, always follows high-grade work, 
whether it be printing or ‘‘ pianos.” 

Yours truly, E. H. Srory, 
Story & Clark 

R. STORY is a judge of the art of printing and 

has a job printing department in his factory 

for the necessary circulars and commercial printing 
of his house. Yes, it is apparent to everyone inter- 
ested that 
appearance of this paper represent an unsurpassed 


the typography, presswork and general 


weekly exposition of the highest form of the printer's 
alt. 


Music Store Afire. 


FIRE that at one time threatened to do serious 
damage tothe piano warerooms in Seventeenth street, 
between Fifth and New York, 
quickly controlled on the 28th inst. and did little damage, 
except to the stock of Luckhardt & Belder, the publishers. 
They occupy the basement store under one of the two 
piano warerooms of Geo. W. Herbert, at No. 10 East Seven- 


avenue Broadway, was 


teenth street, and the fire had its origin in the cellar beneath 
them. 

Probably the greater damage was wrought by water, the 
chief portion of which was accidentally turned on the stock 
through the slipping of a fireman who held the nozzle of a 
tremendous hose, the stream from which was intended for 
the cellar, but which broke loose all over the store when he 
slipped on the ice. Lockhardt & Belden continue, 
having at once secured accommodations in another part of 


will 
the same building 


C. A. Hyde Married. 
> A. HYDE, late bachelor, is now C. A. Hyde, 


benedict. He wasmarried to Mrs. Arabella Brew- 
ster, of Providence, R. I1., on January 17 


Ohio, the former home of C. A 


The wedding was 
solemnized in Cleveland, 
Hyde 

Dunbar & Co., who have had their place of business at 
482 College avenue, have moved to 511 and 513 East 137th 
The new quarters are much larger and the con- 
veniences greater. Dunbar & Co 
business, and more extensive manufacturing facilities were 


street. 
are progressing in their 
needed. Mr. Dunbar is now on the road traveling among 
his old customers, and is meeting with excellent success 
The instruments are modern, and the dealers are taking a 
fancy tothem. George S. Waker, of Philadelphia, has se 
cured the agency for that point. The Buffalo Music Com- 
pany has also taken them for that city, proving that the 
goods have meritorious qualities 





ss A CENT SENT BENT, 


“CROWN 


They Sell and They Satisfy. 





for you full 





viz.: your address on postal, will gain 


information about the 


77 PIANOS 


ORGANS 


SOME ARE CHEAPER BUT NONE ARE BETTER. 


Value considered, “Crowns 
No others sell so easy or 


"are both the best and cheapest. 


satisfy so surely. 


The money makers for 1897 are the ‘* Crowns.” 


° P., BENT, Manufacturer, BENT BLOCK, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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THE DOLGE REUNION. 


- > 


HE annual reunion of the employés of Alfred 
Dolge & Son was held at Dolgeville, N. Y., on 
Saturday last. There was a full attendance and dur- 
ing the ceremonies, following the usual custom, Mr. 
Alfred Dolge delivered the following address, which 
will be read with deep interest 
Alfred Dolge’s Address. 

At this, our 28th reunion, I wish to recall to your minds 
what I said in my addresses in 1893, 1894 and 1895. It 
seems as if we had to gothrough most severe trials as a 
punishment for the folly of 1892 before we could again 
enjoy prosperity. 

Yet 1896 has been worse than I predicted, worse than any 
one competent to cast a horoscope anticipated. Business 
languished during the spring and early summer; everybody 
expected relief as soon as the National Republican Conven- 
tion should assemble and declare for the gold standard 
The convention justified the confidence of the people, and 
declared for principles which made it possible for every 
patriot to support its candidates. But soon after we had to 
witness the disgrace of the Chicago Convention with its 
‘Crown of Thorns and Cross of Gold” demagogy, and we 
were again in the throes of a national panic. 

We lost faith in our neighbors, our friends, our business 
and political institutions; in fact, the whole nation was sud- 
denly thrown into sucha state of frenzy and excitement that 
rash and unreasonable acts caused little surprise, and yet 
despite all this excitement the good common sense of ou! 
people got the better of the demagogue, and thousands, yes, 
hundreds of thousands of citizens, who had never in their 
lives voted for any Republican candidate, went to the polls 
and cast their vote for Mr. McKinley, the representative 
American of our time. 

We shall ever remember that 1893 was a bad year, a very 
bad year, and the people of Dolgeville had to take their 
share of the hard times, although they were fortunate 
enough not to be compelled to open soup houses or practice 
almsgiving on a large scale. Still, 1896 was worse than 
1893, and while Dolgeville felt the depression, you, the 
wage-earners of Dolgeville, cannot complain of any real 
suttering, though you did not earn as good wages as during 
the years of general prosperity A Serena ) It isa matter 
of great pride to me, and should be to all of you, that all of 
our Dolgeville enterprises show a profit for the year 1896, 
though it may be small. 

Nobody in Dolgeville realiy suffered 
those upon whom rested the responsibili 
to stand at the helm and steer the ships; but of course their 
sleepless nights, tremendous exertion and nervous strain 
could not be observed by you Dolgeville is to be con- 
gratulated that among its « apt ains of industry and leading 
citizens, are so many stalwart men, who were equal to the 
occasion, and also that we have so many earnest, broad- 
minded and liberal friends 
ville as a one man town, but who are convinced that it is 
destined to become one of the great industrial centres of 
the Empire State. 

I have to report to you to-night that a large number of 
our co-workers, many of whom have been identified with us 
for more than twenty years, have been compelled to leave 
us and cast their fortunes with new leaders. Because of 
the continual growth of our felt industry, which as you all 
know has ever been our main stay—the favorite child—we 
had to part company with our friends, the shoemakers, who 
left us in 1893 when the firm of Daniel Green & Co. built 
that imposing factory across the river to manufacture the 
Alfred Dolge felt shoes and slippers. While that factory 
appeared at the time to be altogether too large for their 
business, I notice that in spite of the hard times they have 
managed so well that they are now, in midwinter, building 
additions to it. I presume they have no mercy upon these 
poor carpenters whom they compel to drive nails when the 
mercury is at 10 below zero, because they are so anxious to 
get ready for the big business which they confidently expect 
this fall. 

At the beginning of this year the growth of our felt busi- 
ness compelled us to drive the lumber department out of its 
old quarters. The lumber factory, the first factory building 
which I erected in Dolgeville as far back as 1879, and which 
can boast of possessing the second electric light plant estab- 
lished in the United States, has now been converted into a 
well appointed modern felt factory, 

Our old friend, Julius Breckwoldt, with his characteristic 
shrewdness, secured for himself the profitable business of 
sounding boards, &c. I was glad to be able to reward his 
faithful services of nearly twenty years, by turning over to 
him a branch of our business in which I had always taken 
the greatest pride. The reputation of the Dolge sounding 
boards has ever been such that they commanded the high- 
est price in the market. Since Breckwoldt has managed 
this department for years, he has been long enough in our 
school to maintain the high reputation attained for our 
products, and I therefore feel confident that he will be 
prosperous, and I should not be surprised if one of these 
days he became the president of the First National Bank of 
Dolgeville. 

I have but one fault to find with Breckwoldt- 
one, too—namely, he cannot see the justice and the mutu- 
ally beneficial results of the labor pension and insurance 
system. His factory is the only branch of the old tree 
which has not continued this time-tested medium of more 
closely connecting wage-earners and employers. I hope 
that the coming prosperous times which will swell Breck- 
woldt’s bank account will impel him to give the matter a 
second thought, and lead him to follow the furrow of prog- 
ress which we have plowed for him and others. 

Another branch of our business has passed out of our 
hands. The piano case department has been purchased by 
the Dolgeville Piano Case Company. The principal stock- 
halders and managers of this company, Messrs. Stultz and 
Shelsky, are both practical and experienced men in their 
particular business. Mr. Stultz, one of the founders of the 





1896, exc ept 


lose Who Nad 








. ; } oe ’ 
who do not look upon Dolge- 


-a serious 


renowned piano firm of Stultz & Bauer, of New York, is a 
thorough piano maker, and Mr. Shelsky has for years acted 
as foreman in well-known New York piano case factories, 
and has been our manager of the case department for a long 
time. There is no question but that this company, like all 
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| other Dolgeville enterprises, will be successful, especially 
since it demonstrates in everything that it is not only abreast 
with the times, but marches at the head of the column 
They not only make the very best piano cases, but have also 
adopted the labor — and insurance system: Proof 
that they are progresstz 
We have paid over to ‘this company from our funds the 
following sums for employés who had worked for us 


Endow- 
Pension Deposit ment 
Gustav Franz . $80.% ~ 
F. W. Harnischfeger ‘ 149.82 $35.00 117.41 
Edwin P. Tucker ‘ 204.13 127.79 
Leonard Wagner 127.20 244.13 97.78 
$562.10 $279.13 $342.95 


Total, $1,184.21 


The Case Company is the fourth establishment in Dolge- 
| ville where the labor pension and insurance system has been 
adopted, and employés in good standing can go from one 
of these establishments to the other without losing the ben- 
efit of their insurance or pension 
This illustrates how beneficial it would be if the system 
were nationalized and obtained in all industries in the 
United States. 
The financial report for our labor insurance account for 
the year 1896 shows the following 


PENSION ACCOUNT 









aid during the year 1896 
To L. Engelhardt $507.00 
‘ A. S. Foster .+++ 312.00 
‘ A. Getman 280.00 
* Cor. Sullivan 306.00 
$4 495.00 
Previously paid to pensioners ’ 
Total amount paid to per ners $11,230. 3 
| Contri uti on to pension account to January 1, 1896.$31,794.74 
One year’s interest 1 323.56 
rransfer fr Daniel Green & Co 184.73 


Contribution for 1896 
$33,603.08 
11,230.36 


$22,372.67 


Paid to pensioners.. 


On hand January 1, 1897 











From January 1, 1897, four employés are entitled to pensions, 
namely 
L. Engelhardt , : $507.00 
A. S. Foster 312.00 
Alfr red Getman 280.00 
C. Sullivan . 396.00 
$1,495.00 | 
LIFE INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
For nsurance we paid on existing policies 
di ing 1SU6, $2,222.65 
Previously paid $6,505.65 
—— $38,728.60 
192,000.00 
1,475.86 
4,540.40 
$6,016.26 
ENDOW MEN ACCOUNT 
$5, 169.65 
owments 
lied $56.18 
2 , 68.08 
H. Bower 85.07 
_——_— 209.28 
On hand, due employés at maturity $7 960.37 
UMMARY OF EARNINGS DIVISION ACCOUNT 
Year 1896, for pensions cece 
= * insurance $2,222.95 
1,475.86 
OSES 1,540.00 





Previously paid 225, 949.22 


Grand total... $231,188.08 


While business has been far from satisfactory, so that we 
could not add anything to the endowment account, we 
have made progress in other directions ; we have accom- 
plished a task which has kept our Mr. Millett’s brains busy 
for the past 14 years, and as a result we have reached a 
point where felt ‘making is reduced to ascience. The new 
machines, which are now in excellent running order in our 
factories, produce felt of a quality and uniformity never 
before attained 

Another invention which promised so much and had puz- 
zled our inventors for the past three years is nearing its 
completion, and we have good reason to expect that with 
the beginning of the fall trade our felt factories will be 
taxed to their utmost, which means a profit to the firm and 
good wages to you, 

It is a great pleasure to refer here to the fact that the 
other industries of Dolgeville have been equally successful 
with ourselves, some even more so; Daniel Green & Co., 
for instance (who had to run their factory overtime for the 
greater part of the year), and the Autoharp factory. Both 
concerns have done more business than they expected, and 
are getting ready to increase their facilities. 

This compels the Electric Light and Power Company to 
deve — ie great High Falls water power this summer, in 
order to supply the ever increasing de mand for power 
light. The company has been exceedingly successful; 
has earned and paid to its stockholders on an average fully 
21 per cent. on the capital invested for the past four years 
What will it do when the High Falls turns its wheels and 
prosperity has fully set in? And yet the statistics of the 
National Association of the Electric Light and Power com- 
panies have developed the fact that our Dolgeville company 
supplies light and power fully 25 per cent. cheaper than any 
company in the United States. This speaks volumes for 
Dolgeville and its future 

What is now known as Dolgeville appeared on the tax 
roll of the town assessors in 1874 as containing not quite 
$30,000 worth of assessable property. It is estimated that 
at present our various industries alone employ nearly 
$3,000,000 of capital. The pay rolls of the Dolgeville fac- 
tories amount to over $500,000 annually in ordinary times 
This extraordinary showing is directly due to the policy of 
protection, which obtained down to 1893, and which will be 
reinstated in 1897. Protection enabled us to utilize our ex 
ceptional natural resources—our tremendous water powers— 
which are in New York State second only to those of Ni- 
agara Falls, Our population has increased in spite of the 
hard times, and the future of Dolgeville is brighter than 
ever. 

Those who succeeded in holding their own during the 
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trials of 1896 have demonstrated their right to exist, and 
their claim to a share of the assured prosperity of the imme 
diate future. But we must be patient; we cannot expect a 
nation which has been brought to the verge of bankruptcy 
at once to become strong and prosperous. The patie = 
after having passed the crisis must be carefully nursed; 

needs the warmth, light and cheer of sunshine for a he 
time to recuperate his strength, his agility; to awaken his 
courage, his vigor and enterprise Therefore let us be 
reasonable , and be satisfied with the gradual improv ement 
of the situation observable now all along the line. We 
cannot look for particularly good business this spring; a 
sensible tariff law must first be enacted, which will open 
the doors of our factories, and start the wheels that have 
become rusty during the past four years. This will take 
most of the summer. Next fall we may reasonably expect 
that the purchasing power of the wage-earners will be 
sufficiently enhanced to keep a-going at full time our carpet 
mills, woolen mills, furniture and shoe factories, and all 
those industries which supply the needs of the masses. 

When that point is reached, the railroads will record 
good earnings, our storekeepers will smile over large sales, 
general confidence will be once more restored, and the 

‘promises to pay,” of parties in good standing will not be 
looked upon with suspicion by bankers and capitalists as 
during the past four years. E verybody will know that the 

‘promise to pay” will be faithfully carried out at the day 
of maturity, and therefore these “ promises” will again 
circulate freely and fill their great function as money in 
trade and commerce 

The year 1896 will never be forgotten by this generation. 
It seemed as if confidence was entire ly destroyed Shortly 
before the Presidential election the business community 
held its breath and hesitated to move in any direction for 
fear of disaster, which seemed to lurk everywhere. 

A peculiar situation developed about midsummer. While 
it could not be denied that the extraordinary business de- 
pression was the natural consequence of the mistaken fiscal 
| policy of our Government, and that the local issue for the 

Presidential campaign should have been protection as 
against free trade, we all at once found a new issue forced 
upon the people. Free silver and free trade became the 
war cry of one of our great parties. The gold standard and 
| protection that of the other. We should profit by the lesson 
of adversity. The fallacy of the /azssez faire doctrine was 
never more thoroughly demonstrated than during the try- 
ing period since 1892. The evil was greatly intensified, 
however, by our defective system of banking, which being 
incapable of elasticity, is unable propery to respond to the 
commercial needs of the country. 
| On this account we owe special thanks to those leaders in 
| finance and commerce who in the thick of the fight did not 
| lose their heads, but rose to the occasion, and exhibited the 
courage, sagacity and farsightedness of great leaders 

Our banks as a whole deserve the credit of having per- 
formed their duty to the community in a most praiseworthy 
manner 

Great service was rendered to society at large, through 
their broad and liberal policy pursued during the days of 
trials, the necessity of which demonstrated the defects of 
| our present banking system. We have made immense 

progress in almost every sphere during the past thirty-five 
years. From an agricultural 7 me we have changed to 
the foremost industrial nation of the world. We have an- 
nihilated distance and opened up the far West for agricul- 
tural pursuits. We have revolutionized manufacturing by 
| the most rapid introduction of steam and electricity, and 
the invention of wonderful labor saving machines and de- 
vices. But in banking we have made little or no real prog- 
ress 
Whatever broad-minded bankers have done during the 
past crisis to assist their customers was done at a great per- 
sonal risk and their own peril, and therefore credit is due 
those leaders of the banking fraternity who did not hoard 
ee gold, nor cut down their lines of credit, but assisted 
he business men to the fullest extent of their ability 
This does not, however, obviate the fact, that because of 
our defective banking system we are exposed to a financial 
crisis and industrial depression whenever there appears to 
be the least cause for fear of trouble or lack of confidence 
Our banks are compelled under the present system im- 
mediately to prepare to protect themselves, and in attempt- 
ing todosoa crisis is often precipitated, and experience 
teaches that in many cases such a course destroys confidence 
and credit toso greata degree that the banks themselves 
are the great sufferers 

Every step forward in civilization means solidarity and 
complexity 

Cliff dwellers and backwoodsmen lead a life which is 
simplicity itself, because both are so close to barbarism 
that they are like Diogenes, who considered a cupa super 
flous luxury because he observed that a dog could quench 
his thirst without it. The inhabitant of our modern hotels 
and department houses requires a whole army of assistants 
to obtain the comforts which are in modern times rightfully 
considered necessities. But this army is properly organized 
and equipped, and all its movements are directed by numer 
ous officers, acting under the command of skilled generals 
Modern machinery is used to provide heat, light and trans 
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doar t Up-to-date Pianos. 
Buy pianos handsome to look upon 
Buy pianos of full, strong, musical 
tone 
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you to sell 
Buy first-class pianos 
Buy Braumuller Pianos; you can do ; 
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portation about the building, making a complex and intric- 
ate whole, but moving without friction and epneneney 
conferring happiness and contentment upon all concerned. 

It takes a large number of the most intricate machines 
and a carefully planned organization in our time to manu- 


facture a plain shoe, while formerly shoes were made in a | 
most simple manner, entirely by hand; but the modern shoe | 
n the ‘shoe of our fore- | 


is as much an improvement upo i 
fathers” as the ocean greyhound excels the dugout of the 
aboriginal Indian. 

Society is all the better off forthe intricate system neces- 
sary torun a hotel or make a shoe, or build a steamship, 
just as we prefer the modern drawing room car to the old 


stage coach, because of the saving of time, increased com- | 
fort, and that we receive so much better service for ever so | 


much less money. 

While we have been more progressive than any other 
nation in industry and commerce, we have remained sta- 
tionary in banking. Our banking is still in the hand labor 
period. The functions to serve the public as well and as 
cheaply at New York as at Seattle have not as yet been in- 
troduced into our banking system. Consequently it happens 
that money goes a-begging at 2 and 3 per cent. in New 
York, while a farmer in the far West is compelled hd 
several times that rate for what money he may need to 
move his crop. Need we wonder that farmers follow Bryan, 
who promised them abundant money at low rates. 

Why cannot we have a federated system of banking, 
which should be in touch with every part of the country in 
such a manner as to make banking accommodations as easy 
and as cheap in the agricultural regions as in the commer- 
cial centres? 

Would it not make banking really more profitable to in- 
vestors, and bank accommodations cheaper to the business 
community if through mutuality of interest a bank in Da- 
kota could lend its customers periodically ten times the 
amount of its capital by issuing its notes against proper se- 
curity under Government control when money is needed 
and destroy these notes as soon as they have done their 
duty and the loans are repaid? If farmers in the far West, 
or manufacturers of the East, upon proper security, could 
obtain sufficient money for the transaction of legitimate busi- 
ness, this inequality of rates of interest would cease, and 
one of the most plausible arguments of the free silver advo- 
cates would lose its force. 


The past election has shown that two classes were | 
First, the | 


strongly arrayed against the gold standard. 
farmers of the West and South, and second, the working- 
men of all parts of the United States. 


demagogy, there is no question that a wrong exists which 
needs attention and careful investigation and rectification. 

Farmers can be 
which will make money as cheap in Dakota as it is in Wall 
Street. This problem can be solved because our neighbors 
in Canada can get money as cheaply in Winnipeg as in 


Montreal, and there is no perceptible difference in the rates | 
of money in any part of Europe. On the banking question | 


the signs are now very encouraging. The bankers of the 
country have at last begun to move on the subject in the 


right direction, as is shown by the following announcement | 


by the Indianapolis bankers’ convention: ‘‘A banking 


system should be provided which shall furnish credit facili- | 


ties to every portion of the country and a safe and elastic 
circulation, and especially with a view of securing such a 
distribution of loanable capital of the country as will tend 
to equalize the rates of interestin all parts thereof.” 

We have every reason to believe that this expression for 
sound banking will find strong support in the new adminis- 
tration. The new Congress will have in it several leaders 
whose views are advanced and sound on this subject. Con- 
spicuously the chairman of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee who will have the banking problem in charge. I 
therefore believe that during the next four years we shall 
take the same advanced position on banking and finance | 
that we have taken in all other departments of govern- | 
ment. 

A more serious problem confronts our statesmen, as to | 
how to meet the demands of wage earners. The fact that 
137,000 votes were cast in New York city for Bryan shows 
deep-seated dissatisfaction among wage earners. Of course 
we do know that free trade is largely responsible for the | 
situation as it exists to-day. Free traders have preached | 
the gospel of cheapness, low prices and low wages so effectu- 
ally that the standard has been lowered in everything. 

here is more shoddy used in manufacturing since we 
have had free wool than ever before. In all lines of indus- 
try, for the past three years, the cry has been cheaper 
goods, lower prices, lower quality, and I do not hesitate to | 
say that never in the history of American manufacturing | 
has there been produced so much of cheap, trashy goods 
and so few real good articles as during the past three years. 
With this as a natural consequence, the wages were reduced 
all along the line; that means a lowering of the standard of 
living, and hence wage earners are dissatisfied. 

A tariff which would again set our wheels agoing is the 
first step in that direction, but our statesmen must not sto 
there. To stimulate continued progress, the evils which 
showed themselves so glaringly during the hard times must 
be rectified. Let us hope that our statesmen at Washing- 
ton will place patriotism above partisanship, show them- 
selves equal to the present demands, and during the next 
four years lay such a firm foundation for progressive legis- 
iation as to prevent a repetition of the trials and anxieties 
of the past four years. 





Gordon’s Enterprise. 


AMILTON S. GORDON is making extensive 
preparations for a vigorous campaign in small goods 

this coming season. He will have four men on the road. 
Mr. D. Behrend left on January 20; Albert Repp, formerly 
with Sontag & Co,, left on January 28; E. H. Kaufmann, 
formerly with A. Benary, left on the 29 ult., and George De 
Voe leaves February 5. The entire country east of the 


Mississippi River will be thoroughly canvassed. 

Mr. Gordon's line of small goods is one of the most com- 
plete and desirable in the trade, and his facilities for handl- 
ing large or small orders could hardly be better. | 


| 


When a large body | 
of people take a decided stand and are willing to support | 


properly assisted by a banking system | 


| the issue of credit notes. 
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HICAGO has a trade in musical instruments 


Such a position has been taken that, whatever may happen, | 
the city may be certain that for many years to come her | 
trade will not only remain with her but will increase, if any 
increase is possible. The removal or even termination of 
any of the concerns will only redound to the benefit of the 
remaining jobbers, manufacturers and retailers. The 
Eastern branch houses that discontinue business in this city 


business may find themselves mistaken ; nevertheless it may 
be the correct thing for them to do. 

If they have a trade here in this vicinity, or tast of this 
| point, a certain proportion of expense in freight and han- 
| dling can be saved, and in these times even this may be an 
object to the buyer; or by removing the entire force East 
| and putting more energy in the business in that section of 
the country they may make up for any loss which may ac- 
| crue from abandoning the Western field. 
| But whatever may be the outcome, the amount of business 
which will be done by Chicago concerns will not be mate- 
| rially lessened by the removal of a few houses, or even by 
| the liquidation of such an important concern as that of 
| Estey & Camp. 
| 








sn et 


It is now said that William Carpenter Camp will be the 
successor to the old house of Estey & Camp. William Car- 
penter Camp is young, handsome, lives well, comes down 
town behind a high stepper in a cart which puts to the 
blush all the rigs owned or used by any other member of 
the Chicago music trade. 
also amascot. This mascot is a real live bulldog, and the 
bulldog lies on a Persian rug in the handsome show win- 
dow of the store occupied by William Carpenter Camp. 
There is no doubt of the success of William Carpenter 
Camp’s new venture; what is troubling the trade is to ac- 
count for the fact that the Steinways and the Chickerings 
and the Kimballs could ever have done so much business 
and have been so prosperous without a prize bulldog to lie 
on a Persian rug in the show window. 


*e2# ee 


The trade will be glad to learn from the last manifesto 
from Comptroller Eckels, of the Treasury Department at 
Washington, just what the matter is with their business. 
Mr. Eckels said, according to the report in the dailies of 
this city : 

While there was no doubt of the necessity for changes in 
the Government’s financial system, Mr. Eckels said the pub- 


lic was disposed to attribute too much of the existing trouble | 


to the lack of monetary legislation. 
Overtrade, overproduction, and extravagance in private 


| and public expenditures, partly induced by speculation, | 
were largely responsible for the country’s business difficul- | 
| New and good-looking pianos are advertised in Chicago 
| by a manufacturer for $155, on payments of $5 per month. 
| Is not this getting down to a European basis, and will it 
| not have its effect on retail trade in this community? 


ties. 

The day had passed when the volume of money was its 
most important factor. 

Improved facilities for transportation and methods of 
exchange had lessened the importance of a large volume. 

Improved credit was more important. The first essential 
in this country was the stability of public credit. The 
apparent reluctance of people of the United States to redeem 
their public obligations was the chief cause of distrust. 

The current redemption of the demand obligations of the 
Government was the chief problem of the Treasury. The 
funding and cancellation of these obligations so that main- 


which might be called indigenous—it is all her own. | 


that think they are going to retain the greater part of their | 


William Carpenter Camp has | 
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| 
at onetime and there is too little in the proper direction 

Ww. 

And what does Mr. Eckels mean by overtrade and over- 
production, and what does he mean by saying that the 
people of the United States are reluctant to redeem their 
public obligations ? 

And what does Mr. Eckels mean by the statement he 
makes in the ninth paragraph? It is to be hoped the mem- 
bers of the music trade are not foolish enough to issue notes 
| without value received. It does not seem that Mr. Eckels 

has struck the keynote of the situation or suggested any 
remedy, as indeed how could a man suggest a remedy for 
| an ill that he does not properly diagnose ? 
| ** * * 





Business is always done for the sake of gain, and on 
| business has always depended the stability of values, on 
| real estate as well as on commodities. 
| It is anold but now exploded idea that upward of 90 
| per cent. of those who enter into merchandizing fail. The 
percentage of failures when normal conditions prevail is 
not one-third of such percentage. Merchants do not fail 
when their business is good ; they go on in business and pay 
their debts like honest people, and most people are honest— 
| it is only the exception that proves the rule. 

One would naturally suppose that when*we are just en- 
tering on such a boundless period of prosperity it would 
| be an act of foolishness to recede from a position which 


good judgment had ever encouraged a concern to adopt. 
Under these circumstances why should any of our East- 
| ern branch houses cease to do business in Chicago? Why 
| should anyone seek for political preferment when the 
chances are all in favor of making more money in legitimate 
| trade ? 
| Mr. MacDonald, for instance, or Dr. Ziegfeld, or Mr. F. 
| Wight Neumann, or Mr. MacDonald's intimate friend, Mr 
| Corey, of the Pairpoint Manufacturing Company? It is 
| hard to fathom the movements of these men. Mr. Mac- 
| Donald gives up his store; Mr. Neumann is not trying to do 
any business, which has heretofore been so profitable to him ; 
| the Pairpoint Manufacturing Company is selling out at auc- 
| tion; in short these men virtually discredit their belief in 
| their own doctrines. It is certainly discouraging to those 
| who have not been able to solve the problem lately placed 
men the American people as clearly as the gentlemen 
| 


mentioned. 
*s *# * 


Of the travelers we have had quite a number. Mr. Felix 
Kraemer, representing Kranich & Bach, is on his way home 
| froma trip through Mexico, where he has been very success- 
ful. Why more of our manufacturers do not make an effort 
for the Mexican trade is a mystery. The country is said to 
be in a most prosperous condition, pianos bringing a good 
round price and there is a growing demand for American 
made instruments. Mr. James R. Mason was also in the 
city, having just returned from a visit to Indianapolis and 
leaving almost immediately for Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. Herman Leonard is still here. It is quite evident 
that there is a demand for his presence, as this is his fourth 
week in town. 

Mr. Otto L. Braumuller, of New York, was in the city, 
is now on a short trip through the Northwest and will be 
back in Chicago on Monday. Mr. Braumuller speaks most 
| encouragingly of business and attributes his good fortune 
| to his method of constantly improving his piano without 
| adding to the price. He also recognizes that some added 

inducement is necessary to keep pace with the demands of 





| the times. 

Mr. A. A. Fisher is still taking things easy in Chicago. 

| Mr. Crawford Cheney has been here for several days. 
Mr. Charles Becht is in town, just back from an extended 

Eastern trip. His success has been pronounced. 


en ne 


sn 2 * 
Mr. George T. Link, of the Schaff Brothers Piano Com- 
pany, says his concern has all the business it can do at the 
present time, which fact it is a pleasure to record for the 


| encouragement of others. 


* ne 2# *# 


Mr. L. Avisus has opened a retail store in the Douglass 


tenance of a gold reserve would be no longer necessary | Arcade on Cottage Grove avenue, near Thirty-sixth street. 


was the most desirable policy—whether it was the most 
practical one was a question. 

So far as the contraction of the currency was concerned, 
Mr. Eckels did not think it would follow gradual retirement 
of the greenbacks, provided credit was reasonably stable. | 

Banks would supply the needed currency or gold would 
come from abroad. The pursuance of Secretary McCul- 
loch’s policy would have disposed of the question. 
Eckels added: 

‘‘ Any business man who constantly redeems his notes 
without retiring them and keeps them out constantly will 


| come to a settling day that will break him. The chief feat- 


ure of a banking bill would be to take from the Government 
The banks can do this.” 
Banks conducted on practical banking principles, instead 


| of as speculative enterprises, Mr. Eckels said, could satisfy 


the currency needs of business. Before the war the banks 
had always furnished sufficient gold for business. 

In the first paragraph he says the people attribute the 
trouble to a lack of legislation, whereas there was too much | 


Mr. | - 


Mr. E, W. Allen, of Eau Claire, Wis., has been in the 
city. Mr. Allen is one of the reliable dealers of that State. 
He says in relation to the recent bank failure in Eau Claire 
that it had little or no effect in his community, as there are 
three good, sound banks left, and the one that {failed was 
more of an outside institution, with only a limited influence. 





POOLE PIANOS 


Dealers will find in them just what 
they want. 


5 Appleton Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The New Traveling Man. 


OW about the traveling man who goes out on 


commission these days handling pianos as a side line 


to other and more commercial articles—men like Kochmann 
and Hammerschmidt, who have taken to the road supposing 
or figuring that there was money in pianos in a wholesale 
way only when there were a great many sold, and that the 
representation of a more commercial article would help out 
Are not these pioneer men destined to change 
Do they not represent a new factor yet in its in- 





expenses ? 
methods ? 
fancy ? 

It has been claimed that no house could stand the expen- 
sive luxury of a traveling man that sold pianos at the bot- 
tom wholesale figure reached by the cheap makers, and 
that without road work their efforts at selling would soon be- 
come abortive. Will not the commission traveling man be- 
come this means of direct and personal selling? Will not 
the traveling man of the cheap houses sell on commission 
patent hat racks, hammerless guns, axle grease and cheap 
pianos? Don't ridicule the picture, for many a millionaire 
has made his pile out of more odoriferous things than axle 
grease. And an honest man can make a living out of cheap 
pianos provided he is honest enough 

The cheap piano manufacturer cannot stand the strain 
both financial and physical of the average road man. Many 
houses would have road men to-day were they certain that 


road men would pay. 
piano manufacturers regarding road men could have been 
improved were there fewer and lighter expense accounts. 
It is a sorry thing to acknowledge, but it is a fact that there 
are few good traveling men in the music trade to-day. 
Outside of a few brilliant men the rest are below the 
average in other lines, both in intelligence and in business 
ability. The old-timers have been obliged to change their 
methods. 

Kochmann and Hammerschmidt are apparently the fore- 
runners of things new. 
desiring positions will see this thing and go do likewise; 
many of them have ability and a great many have not. 
Some are adapted to the commercial work that a combina- 


Perhaps the army of traveling men 


tion of axle grease and pianos would entail; others are not 
business men at all, and are merely trade hangers-on, hav- 
ing been in a traveling position once by chance—a chance 
the piano manufacturer will see never occurs again. The 
idle men who have commercial ability should look into this 
new plan of traveling on commission, a new plan, that is, to 
the piano trade. In other lines there are many men who 
travel wholly on commission, and they earn enormous sal- 
aries or rather they get everything there 1s in it when trade 
is good, and catch it ‘‘under the collar” when times are 
bad. 

The plan of selling the cheap piano on the road as a side 
line, or as the main line with a side line for aseller to make 


Perhaps the condition of mind of 


expenses, is a natural solution of the traveling problem of 
the cheap piano maker 
cial, so that it is amenable to the laws of commerce. It is 
not the art landscape; it is the chromo of the piano trade 
It is not how grand the piano sounded when struck by An- 
‘‘the milkman pianist,” 
In short 
it is plain commercial work, as is done by a traveling man 


The piano is essentially commer- 


ton Rubinstein, or our old friend 
but how it sounds when a low price is put upon it. 


for a clothing house, a neckwear manufacturer or a jewelry 
house 

These thoughts are not urged as proof that the time is 
coming, or is here, when the cheap piano will be sold on the 
road by a representative who is disposing of axle grease, 

c., but are a few reflections on what is being developed 
for road work for the cheap piano. Still it would not occa- 
sion surprise were someone to lay down at any time on a 
dealer’s desk this card 
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“Adler” 


is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with steel combs and 


and INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, 
Simplest Construction, 
Round, Full, Soft Tone 
Extensive Repertory 
Adler,’ on account of these 


advantages, is the instrume 


of the present and the future 
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TRADE MARK. 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 
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‘¢ Eufonia ’’ Zither 
hasa fuller, softer and more 
melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in 
of its peculiar 
that reason grown to be the 
favorite Zither in all Zither 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Schoenbach, 


(372) BOHEMIA. 
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Also Genuine Italian Strings. 
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VOSE STYLE K. | 
. | 
NE of the manifold difficulties that beset a man | 
who must each week write of the output of 
piano manufacturing firms is the task of differentia- | 
tion. So many pianos are alike, so many nowa- | 
days are very poor, so many are only good, and so | 
few are really worthy of serious criticism, that when 
the whole batch is sifted and the few meritorious 
ones stand alone, they, too, are found to be made up of 
so many elemental points of excellence alike in each 
and all, that to say of one ‘‘ this is unusual, out of the 
run, particularly excellent,” means to the honest 
critic the result of a deal of conscientious labor— 
means a meed of praise worthy of the consideration 
of those whose opportunities for piano inspection are 
limited to a few makes that come within their stock. 

Therefore when we say that the new Vose Style 
K is a leader, that, besides being one of the best 
pianos in its class now offered to the trade, it has far 
and away the handsomest case now being made in a 
regular style of upright, we say much of it, for this 
judgment is arrived at after a careful observation of 
all other cases now being turned out—and what we 
say should make the piano an object of interest for 
every piano dealer and every piano maker. An il- 
lustration of the instrument has already appeared in 
these columns and an idea of it can be readily and 
easily had by writing to the Vose & Sons Piano 
Company, Boston, for a copy of their new catalogue 
or for a picture of this particular piano. 

Not only is the case of surpassing attractiveness— 
the scale is an entirely new one and shows a remark- 
able improvement on the already well-known Vose 
scales—a degree of improvement not often attained 
by a house using its own general principles of con- 
struction asa basis for something new—but in a word 
itis by all odds the most striking product of the Vose 
factory, and that is saying a great deal when one 
stops to consider that the Vose house has always 
stood among the ‘ progressives.” 

It is a remarkable instrument. 


A Comprehensive Indorsement. 
ESSRS. BOARDMAN & GRAY are dis- 


playing with pardonable pride one of their latest testi- 
monials, dated January 17, 1897, and coming from a musical 
authority in their own city. It speaks for itself, as follows: 
ALBANY, N. Y., January 17, 1897. 
Messrs. Boardman & Gray 

GENTLEMEN—I can speak only in terms of the highest praise and 
the most entire satisfaction concerning the piano bought of you last 
September. It is a beauty both to eye and ear. 

I do not see why anyone should go farther and pay more for instru- 
ments of any other make which cannot surpass your piano in any 
perceptible degree. For my part I wish no better piano 

Very sincerely yours, E. P. JOHNSON, 
President of the Albany Musical Association 


SITUATION WANTED—A piano maker, thoroughly acquainted 
~ with all departments of piano construction, who has had experi- 
ence in allthe best German and American factories, desires a position 
in a wareroom or factory as a full-tone regulator. Address R. H., 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, Union square, West, New York. 
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Blumenberg 
~~ Press, 


2/4-2/8 William S-., 
78 & 20 Rose St.,. 


(The Blumenberg Press prints 


THE MATTER 


OF 


Advertising. 


No. 10. 





HE lull that follows the first of the year stock 
taking and general business house cleaning 
seems to have struck the idea of advertising parti- 
cularly hard in the month of January, or perhaps it’s 
the comparison with the extraordinary endeavor of 
holiday time; at any rate the local advertising has 
fallen off tremendously in the first three weeks of 
the new year, giving but few examples containing 
suggestions that might be of value to the reader of 
this department. 

To advertise a little is good—to advertise more is 
better—to advertise constantly is best, provided you 
conduct the enterprise with caution and good sense. 
There is no great subtle secret in advertising in your 
local papers, unless it be the art of naturalness. So 
many fall into the error of stilted phrases, high 
sounding palaver and conventional terms that it is 
oftentimes a wonder that they repeat their attempts, 
so little must they reap asa result of good money, 
spent in a way that willnot do them most good, per- 
haps will do the least good, no good or even harm 

Some men are straight, earnest, voluble talkers— 
particularly men in the piano line; they have ideas, 
either the results of experience or stimulated by the 
act of conversation; but let them sit down to write a 
letter and they will drop into a mode of expression 
entirely unlike, foreign to their natural form of think- 
ing and talking. Some men can talk forcibly, can 
write a letter fluently and forcefully, but when con- 
fronted with the composition of a simple advertise- 
ment they stiffen up verbally into an 
atmosphere of pompous conventionality that makes 
them feel ridiculous, and makes them act and look 
ludicrous. There’s no accounting for this. Some 
people can’t write lucid, short telegrams; some men 
who can talk a blue streak under ordinary circum- 
stances can’t read a newspaper clipping without 
changing their voice pitch and their enunciation, as if 
in recollection of their school-day struggles with the 
second reader. 

Above all things in advertising be natural. 
something to say, and say it on paper just as you 
would toa telephone—one’s no more formidable than 
the other if you get used toit. You never pick up 
an ad. that strikes your fancy but that you think 
you'd have said the same thing were you in the other 
fellow’s place. That’s what makes an ad. attractive 
naturalness. 


and soar 


* *# # 


It may be a good rule in life to apologize if you 
make a mistake in policy—that is if you are forced 
to it. Itis not a good thing in advertising to apolo- 
gize for the same class of mistakes, for there is no 
excuse for such a blunder and the harm of the original 


act is sufficient punishment to satisfy both offender | 


and offended without tenfolding it by calling atten- 
tion to it again. The now defunct Century Piano 
Company, of Minneapolis, made a mistake of policy 
which was inexcusable by advertising some Kimball 
pianos they happened to have in a manner that 
would lead the average careless reader to believe 
they were new, when in truth they were second hand. 
They didn’t say they were new—they allowed it to 
be inferred. The Kimball agent in that rushing town 


| of flour grinding, he got mad, he did, and he adver- 


tised that the Century folks were offering W. W. K. 
pianos that weren't new by a dam sight, and he made 
a big blow over it and got a lot of advertising out of 
it, and said the Century people should be ashamed 
of themselves, whereupon they promptly agreed with 
him and advertised to the effect that they were 
ashamed of themselves, not even taking refuge in 
the fact they never said they were new. Somehow 
or other the very letters W. W. K. seem to rattle 
piano men of the average run and they lose their 
wits and do all sorts of injudicious things that the 
wielders of W. W. K.’s manage to make ’em sorry 
for afterward. If the Century people had only kept 
their newspaper mouths shut and let the other fellow 
pay for the privilege of writhing and contorting over 





Yow York. 
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what was doubtless an unintentional mistake they’d | 





MUSICAL COURIER. 


Have | 





have been worse off and the W. W. K. man 
would doubtless have continued to advertise them in 
conjunction with himself—for which advertising he 
was paying—not they. But no, they had made a 
slip; they called attention to it by apologizing and 
went quietly into the hands of a receiver. 


no 


** * * 


Here’s a straightforward ad.—where the writer 
talks naturally. It was printed in the Danbury, Conn., 
News and it brought results. No necessity to smirk 
around and say the piano advertised was sold an 
hour before; no necessity to say that the thing wasn’t 
really worth buying, but our grade was a new Bundle- 
cund upright at Just a plain case of a man 
having a special thing to sell and saying so. That's 
Use this as a model: 


advertising ‘‘as is advertising.” 






A Big 
Piano 
‘ 
Bargain. 
This is what we have just now to offer you 
We have a hand 1e second-hand upright 
piano that has be ed lessthan six months. 
You can s arcely tell it from anew one. We 
will sell it at a bargain We have also a 
second-hand organ in excellent condition that 
we will dispose of at a figure that will make 


t an object for you to buy We have just re- 
ceived three more new pianos—a Jacobs, in 
burl walnut, another in fancy mahogany, and 
a Mehlin in blistered walnut finish. Drop in 
and inspect them. Let us order your chest 
music for you. We can get it at a few hours’ 


notice 


eatin 


Here's an ad. from the Paterson (N 


Brownlow’s Music Store, 


11 West Street 
ait 


J.) Call. Read 


the first paragraph and see what is meant above by 





an over-straining after the unattainable and unneces- 


sary in advertising. More’n likely these here same 
angels are out a-biking or perhaps just now sleigh 
riding. We don’t know much about Paterson, N. J., 


from personal experience, but if it’s only the ‘‘ angels 


of the home” that ‘‘cultivate music,” or let music 
cultivate them, we wouldn't have much use for Pater- 
son instalment paper as collateral. On the other 
hand, still knowing nothing of Paterson from 


personal experience therein, we don't feel afraid that 
on opening to-morrow morning's paper we shall be 
| startled to read that the folks over that way have all 
fell to scrapping because they didn’t buy a piano of 
Lauter’s man when they were young, and if the 
amiability of the future generation as well as their 
qualities for loving peace are to depend upon their 
being taught to play and appreciate some of the 
pianos Lauter sells, it’s a mighty hard outlook for 
All this talk about being natural is right 
ll meant, but if you 


Paterson. 
enough in its place and it’s we 
| happen to be a natural-born fool it’s cheaper to let 


the office boy write your ads 





CUT OF UPRIGHT PIANO AND CHERUBS 
ANGELS 

of the home cultivate music It is the 

most refining and elevating influence 

that can be introduced into a house 

Children who are taught to play and 


appreciate the Piano are more likely 
to become amiable and peace-loving 
men and women than those who are 
not 

We sell Pianos—five times as many 
as any other dealer in Jersey. Our 
prices are considerably lower than 
other dealers’ prices. Why? Because 
buying so many Pianos and paying 
cash for every Piano that we buy, we 
get lower prices from the makers 


Casb, Bnstalments 
or Rented. F & 
LAUTER CO. 
Serscy’s Largest Piano Dealers, 
213 TAIN ST., 
PATERSON. 





A. B. Smith, Akron, Ohio, has moved into larger quarters 


on Main street 


* 2 * 


The Montelius Piano Company, of Denver, Col., has 
commenced suit in the District Court on a promissory note 
for $35,436, made by Mary Ann Perry, with S. W. & R. J. 
Perry as guarantors. 
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IS THE LATEST STYLE MADE BY 


|| Vose & Sons Piano Co. 


arters 


= BOSTON. 
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F W F N 0 I A N } LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES | IN THE WORLD. 
ee 
PIANOS. 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO, *?"2ss5su""** 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
~ a see see ee ee 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS = | [ A N O S IN EVERY RESPECT. 
or “Tit 1 ec. un thee ee ~ 


~—....APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.....— 


NOS. 34 &@ 36 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 




















STRICH & ZEIDLER 


eP!/ANOS.—~ 


134th St t dk Ke . 
FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, = 


















THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS: 








NEARLY 60,000 SOLD! 

















The Independent Iron Frame 
MAKES THE STECK THE ONLY PIANO 
THAT IMPROVES WITH USE. 


— PIANO. 


GEORGE STECK & CO., 


# Manufacturers. » 


Warerooms: STECK HALL, 11 East 14th Street, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J. & C. FISCHER, 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS. ~“™— 




















. MU 
} C AY 
WITHOUT A RIVAL FOR TONE, TOUCH ate 

AND DURABILITY, * #* # #* # challer 


BI 


159! 
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pate ok py cgg eo emmaaaa OVER 100,000 MANUFACTURED. “ree 
STEGER & CO., - 
Factories ot Columbia totghte World Renowned for Tone and Durability. *# * * s# 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL.__ 
All mail should be sent to the office. OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ....+. -. 
ST n 110 FIFTH AVENUE, Cor. 16th Street, - NEW YORK. 
U RT PIANOS, DO NOT CONFUSE THE 
Manufactured by 
A. H. STUART & CO., SEVEN OCTAVE 
107 W. Canton St., Boston, Mass. PIANO STYLE —- 
Smith & Barnes Piano Co., WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. KRANII 
Manufacturers of Received 
The LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is tennial E 
U pr i £ ht P iano S; far ahead of the procession in appearance, finish, tone and other im- a 
471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. proved qualities. More sold than all other makes combined. The nished o 
Send for our new Catalogue. __ suse LEHR is the Standard. wail 
ddress for Prices and New Catalogue H. LEHR & CO. Easton, Pa. 
HE SINGER, PEASE PIANO co.,| : : Bs 
316 to 322 West 43d Street, MANUFACTURER OF 
THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. NEW YORK. << NNOR, ' HIGH GRADE PIANOS, JULI 
—MADE BY Ne. 248 Wabash Avenue, 134th St. and — —_ os Wa 


THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Ave., Chieago, Ill. 


Jee CHICAGO. 





suthern Boulevard, York City. 


Investigation Solicited, Warerooms: 4 East pe Street. 


RLD. 


will be 
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CHASE BROS. PIANO CU, 











“3 Grand and Upright Pianos. 
cen MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 





WEGMAN & CO. 
Piano Manufacturers. 


7YLL our instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
FX" The greatest invention of the age ; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect — standing in tune of our instruments, and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


—+.— AUBURN, N. We 











7] ta 
- KAKAUEK BKOS. 





——_— PIANOS. 


Warerooms : 


Factory and Office : 
15-117 E. 14th St., New York. 


159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 


y, 


J 1945 Park Avenue, New York. 
Branch Offices : < 269 Dearborn Street, Chi = 
7 136 Sixth Street, Pittsburg, 








Have you seen our—_ 


NEW CATALOGUE? 


oee—-If not, send for it. 


Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


% 





INCORPORATED 1895. 


RK. 








FACTORY & OFFICE, 
18th & PEACH Sts. 


KRANICH & BACH ovr tina Upriat 
dl * 


he + —" United States Cen- 
, 1876, and are admitted to be the 


ERue., Fee. 
FOSTER PIANOS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & GO., 


eqn ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





Received Hig 
tennial Exh 
most Celebrated Instruments of the Age. Guaran 
teed for five years. § lllustrated Catalogue tur- 
nished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms 
favorable. 
Warerooms, 237 E. a 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St, New York. 








Pa. ADAM SCHAAR, 
aon BAUER - PIANOS. MANUFACTURER oF PIANOS. 
OS, JULIGS BAUER & CO.) cmssmuumn, 
“City. aero g Ts t Zot Wabash Ave, (276 WEST MADISON ST., 


t. CHICAGO, ILL. CHICAGO, ILL. 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 187 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 





FW. SEVERIS, IN & 0 


Square, Grand and Upright Piano Actions, 
113 Broadway, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 
PANELS AND NAME dent rh as AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


ida, 26 WARREN 8T., NEW YORK. 
50-2. 62 “WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 


STAIB PIANO ACTIONS. 


co., 














STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG. 


134th Street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


WASLE & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 
175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEW YORK. 


COR. MOTT ST., 
@ THE > 


Anderson & Newton 
~ Piano Co., 


VAN WERT, OHIO. 








There is nothing in Pianos superior to ours. 
In case work, materials, scale, tone or 
action there is none better. 








THE NEW PATENTED 


Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier, 
To be found only in the hal *Pi 

IT GIVES YOU, with a pe erfect P 
nut interfering e with the 

self, THE neg TO IMITATE THE HARP, 

ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, MUSIC 


“| JPAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates and 


and BAGPIPE, and is also A PERFECT 
PRACTICE CLAVIER without any tone from the Piano Hardware. 
nstrument or with only the slightest tone, if 


de i 
aun GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 


AVENUE D AND 11th STREET, 





Cor. Washington Boulevard and Sangamon St, 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. NEW YORK. 











Sensational Novelty ! 


«« CHORDEPHON.” 


A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with circular interc hange- 
able metal note disks. Can be played with a crank or witha 
clockwork, which can also be used asa driving power for chil- 
dren’s toys, &c. The only mechanical Zither fully equaling the 
Concert Zither in Sweetness of tone and perfect rendering of 
sentimental as well as lively music. Produces correct and 
smooth music, unlike the various “ Accord Zithers,” where 
accords and melody are heard separately and successively. 
Vibrations af the strings are regulated by a most ingenious 
mechanism of dampers. Keeps in tune as well as a piano. 
Patented in most countries. 

LAUS & CO., Fabrik Mechan, Zither 

LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 


ee 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Of RAUCH BROS., 


Grand, Square and Upright 


Piano Actions, Keys and Hammers, 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 Tenth Avenue, ) 
57 Little West 12th Street, ( New York. 


452 & 454 West ISth Street, 





ASS STRINGS. 


Machine and Hand Carving, Band and Scroll Sawing, Engraving. 
PIANO PANELS A SPECIALTY. 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOTTI, 


162 & 164 West 27th Street, New York. 


Established 1867. 





JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 820 East 39th Street, New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, New York, four manuals ; 
St. George’s Church, New York, four; St. Paul's 
M. E. Church, New York, four; Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York, three ; Brooklyn 
Tabernacle, four; First Presbyterian, Philadel- 
phia, three ; Trinity Church, San Francisco, three ; 
Christ Church, New Orleans, three; and Pitts- 
burg R. C. Cathedral, four. 


ISAAC |, COLE & SON, w 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 








,NOT BUV..... 


VENEERS i w rues ORGAN 


And Importers of othe ton @ 
FANCY WOODS, Sziganecteene 


45 and 477 pong en Fast River, AIMILLER ORGAN CO... 








The most 
perfect 
mechanically 
playable 
musical 
instrument, 
with 
exchange- 
able long 
note, is the 


THE S CHWANDER 


Pianoforte Actions 
LEAD IN’ ALL COUNTRIES. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 
PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


WM. TONK & BRO., 
% WARREN ST., NEw YORK, 


General Agents U nited States and Canada. 
New YorK FAcTorY : 88, 90, 92 Lincoln Ave. 





“ 1D} ” manufactured 
KALOPHON, by the firm of 
ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 

in Gera-Reuss, Germauy. 

Full, round tone, well arranged music, and greatest 

durability of the instruments warranted. The 

“ KALOPHON " has forty-eight steel tongues. 

metal music disk and a very strong mechanism. 
Illustrated Catalogue on demand. 





C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
bnween 22d and 234 Sts., NEW YORK. 


R. W. Tanner & Son 


Manufacturing Co., 
MANUFACTURE 


PIANO and ORGAN HARDWARE 


POLGEVILLE, N, Y. 
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Guitars, 
Banjos, 


Mandolins, 
Zithers, 





Awarded the Difloma D’ Honneur and Gold 


Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


sition, 1894. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lyon & Healy, 


CHICAGO. 










MARQUETERI 


(INLAID for Pianos, Organs and all 


WORK) other Musical Instruments 


IN ARTISTIC STYLE. 


NAME STENCIL S$ IN METAL, MOTHER-OF-PEARL OR CELLULOID LETTERS. 


@@ Representation desired, 


Established 1860. 


Medallion Impressions ; also Trade Mark Stencils, &c. 


G. SCHRODER, BERLIN, S. 0.16, Germany. 


All first-class manufacturers furnished. 








Established 1846. 


C.G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 
Printing, 
Lithography and 
+> Typography, 


Music Houses 
Estimates of 
to be engraved 
Most perfect and 


Begs to invite 
to apply for 
Manuscripts 
and printed. 
liberal 


quickest execution ; 


conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE ~ MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 





The Vocalion Organ. 


The Music 





The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the 
Musical World of the Nineteenth Century. 


Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 


this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcester, Mass 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & Risch VoOcALION Co. (LIMITED), 


Worcester, lass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS 


10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 17 Van Buren S*. 





OLD VIOLINS 


SPLENDIDLY IMITATED, 


I. E., Violins Newly Made 
of Old Wood, 











bearing tbe 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters’ in- 
struments. 


GUT 


Strings, 


best English Gut, 
to be had fromall 
dealers of standing. 


WUNDERLICH & CO., 


Manufacturers of Musi- 
cal = pea 


Sachsen, Germany. 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 


WOODBURY, N. J. 
Leopold Avisus, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


249-251 South Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








eS) Pd 
CLARINETS and FLUTES, °°*SvSren. 


Furnished at cheap prices by 


G. ULLMANN, Adorf, in Saxony, 
Catalogue gratis. GERMANY. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Actions. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, 4 
452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET. 

OFFICE: 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


—_— NEW YORK. 
COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


and 








Piano Keys, Actions and Flammers. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





OFFICE AND FACTORY 


ue IVORYTON, 


TELEGRAPH AND R. R. STATION 


ESSEX, CONN. 


The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co, 1897, 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 
For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS wer t cramer 


CONN. 





They et 


stis Players ever known, s as 
MADAME DE GONI Mk W M. st SCHUBERT Mk. S. DE LACOVA 
Mr. J. P,. COUPA Mk. FERRER Mk. CHAS. DE JANOD 
Mr. H. WORRELI MR. N. J. LEPOWSKI 
Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO 
merits of the MARTIN GUIT ARS. Parties ha 
Unite Ss é 
. DEPOT AT... 


C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, ‘ Murray St., near Broadway, New York. 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, &c. 


THE , 


MAJESTIC PIANO, “3%: 











MANUFACTURING Co. - 


«> NEW YORK. 








MUSIC 


ENGRAVING and 
PRINTING. 


M 


F.M.GEIDEL, 


Leipzig, Germany. 





Work 


g ma 
& F 


epee 





RAHNEFELD, 


Late ED. VOICT, 


Piano Factory, 
DRESDEN. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


DUNBAR rsNosKURTZMANN 






WESER BROS., 
PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 


524, 526 & 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Gordon (Mandolin. 


Tone Unexcelled. 



















The ha 
Celebrated 





> From 
Finish Perfect. ‘ 
Se $5.00 
: to 
( 
$75.00 
x= o 


Used by the best Teachers and Artists.———— 


——. 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 139 Fifth Ave., New York. 
ego PIPES. 


Wood and Metal. Flee and Reed. Volos or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorate¢ e Highest Style of Al 


~~ PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. —- 


5, Peda A Parts, Wires, & 











SAMUEL PIERCE. ESTABLISHED 1847. READING, MASS. 





rd, World's Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARL 


FISCHER, 


6&8 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Highest and Special Awa 


S 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 





peetetene Band & — om nee » the ea 
He ed chestra Mus oth f 





w atop Merchandise Department, 
} wertinine ta imamnd pov 


M Sine te ie ¢ now y ainabl 
he many Specialties I Represent I R! bk : l n Syster 
~MI P ( rat \ \ ( BUF Pat Evette & 









—>DUNBAR & CO. 


Factor 511-513 East 137th St., 
NEW YORK. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 








PIANOS. 


C. Kurtzmann & Co., 


URERS 






JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, 


MANUFACT 


526 T0 536 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y, 


PAINTER & EWING 
PIANOS. 


1105-1107 Spring Garden St., 
~~ Philadelphia, Pa. 






WASS., 












ro 


SLO od 


MY PRAIL 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE. 















The Capen Pianos. 


WRITE FOR TERMS. 
A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 
BOSTON. 


THE BROCKPORT 
PIANO MFG. CO., 


Brockport, N. V. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 
STANDARD ACTION CO., {High 6 va 


M 


WATERLOO ORGAN co. camino Y 


pa Ws 











SOUUUUEUU TEA TAU EAA EEE TEETH 


TTA 











URER O} 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 






THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


all component 





Stemnway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 


casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY WALL. | 


Nos. 107, 109 & lil East Fourteenth Street. 








CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Lonz 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





CONOVER 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORIES: CHICAGO, ILL. 


Warerooms and Offices: 
215 to 221 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, 








“{IMBALE 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 


—3s3HIGHEST. 


AW ARD<e<o—— 


EXHIBIT OF HAMMER  FELTS AND HAMMERS. 





. 


Patent process, by 
Felt is 


ity, combin 


AWARD 


HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best qual- 


ing Compactness and Elasticity 


with great Durability, which is secured by a 


means of which the surface of the 


COVERED WITH FINE HAIR. 


READS: 


hammer 
covering 
machine. 
(Signed) 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


had Alois 





K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts. 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 
110- 


World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 


112 East tA Street, NEW YORK. 





STORY ¢ pianos | 
& + AND 
: 


CLARK : ORGANS. 


2332€e€€ 
STORY & CLARK PIANO CO., 
STORY & CLARK ORGAN CO., 
Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


THE 


STARR - PIANOS. 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


STARR PIANO COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS, 





RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











